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DEDICATION 

To men and women in these lands who serve 
in silence rather than in speech 



It was with deep regret tltau since this book was submitted to 
the Publishers, the death of Dr. S, P. Mukerjec was recorded 
in Srinagar on 22nd June igs3- 
Dr, Mukerjec had been an element of embarrassment for 
the Government of India for a long time, particularly in his 
activities within the State of Kashmir, But his fearlessness and 

integrity of purpose had undoubtedly tvon the respect of his 
opponents, and tributes came in from all shades of political 
opinion including the Prime Minister of Kashmir. It was 
fitting that his body was cremated on the banks of the River 
Hooghly on 24th June, the last rites being attended by many 
thousands of his devotees. 



Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said 
“ This is my own, my native land! ” 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 

Sir Walter Scott 
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INTRODUCTION 


W HEN on an evening in November 1944 I had watched the 
Bombay silhouette become one with the horizon from the 
stern of a troopship, I made up my mind that a chapter in 
life which had covered twenty-five years was closed. Ahead lay all the 
doubts and insecurities which are the common experience of officers 
of the Army when they discover suddenly that a ufetime of healthy 
soldiering is no necessary qualification for success in the hazards of search 
for employment. 

The India I left was one big question mark. It was quite certain that 
the kind of life which the British had secured for themselves had gone for 
ever. The daily round of the civiUan or soldier, with its set plan for 
work and play, had already been lost in the war years, and the spacious 
secure days of a parochial routine would obviously never return. But 
that was the only certainty. The thousands of Englishmen who came 
and went through the Forces in India during the war knew nothing 
either of the country and her problems or of the settled Iiappy times wc 
ourselves had enjoyed between the wars. They therefore treated India 
as a staging camp and, as such, contributed to the general uncertainty and 
seme of insecurity. The Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress were in poUtical confinement, but it was quite obvious that 
their release after the war would revive a situation similar to that of 1919, 
charged only with a greater urgency and danger. 

These were the circumstances in which I and many others watched at 
a distance with academic interest the gathering pressure of events which 
heralded the 15 th August 1947. For myself, I felt a mild frustration. I 
had in no way whatsoever contributed to the shaping of policies; and 
yet I felt that my experience in the eastern Punjab and my knowledge of 
many of the local leaders could be put to use. 

Somehow it was difficult in England to take in the fact of a momentous 
transformation. Political India obviously did not beUevc that wc were 
leaving, and in spite of our own assurances we seemed admost to be 
deceiving ourselves. But late in 1947 and throughout 1948 the stream of 
Englishmen returning prematurely from the Indian continent served 
to confirm the reality of* the greatest experiment in nation-building ever 
made. In sadness and bewilderment wc heard of the murder of an old 
servant, the wreck of the Punjab Mail or the desertion of good troops 
from good regiments. 

In my father’s room at Hampton Court I can remember turning the 
pages of faded photograph albums on an afternoon in the autumn of 
1949- There were pictures of elegant young men and ladies in square- 
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cut tweed coats and tight-fitting riding-habits relaxing in picnic groups 
on the fir-clad Simla hills. There was my mother on a favourite pony, 
her face lost in the shadow of an immense topee. There was the magnifi¬ 
cence of the Curzon Durbar and a group of that small band of brothers, 
the personal staff at Snowdon in 1907, with Kitchener towering in the 
middle. Not quite so yellow with age were the famiHar groups of my 
father’s staff, British and Indian, of the nineteen-twenties, with a set of 
photographs of my family and a proud household in the garden of the 
Commander-in-Cnief’s house just completed in New Delhi. A few 
hours later, in an illustrated weekly, I chanced on a photograph of Pandit 
Nehru digging up the same garden in encouragement of a food-growing 
campaign; and a mood of wistful re-creation of the past was sharply 
dissipated! Nevertheless, when you have Hved all your Ufe among the 
relics and reminders of a tradition covering five generations of service 
it is not possible lightly to adjust the mind to sudden swift changes. One 
explanation of this book is therefore that it is a manifestation of a sincere 
claim to have made that adjustment. We cannot put the clock back, 
nor should we wish to do so. But we can at least go forward carrying 
the lessons of this experience and applying them to future not dissimilar 
situations. 

This was my own reaction to much bitter contemporary comment. 
For my father s generation it was different. There was far too much 
evidence to support those who could say “ I told you so ”, to expect a 
former generation to accept the great change. Even those who had 
come away from India within the last few years were obviously dubious. 
It was therefore not unnatural that their fathers should be frankly 
horrified. In the Service Clubs they spoke of the abandonment of power 
and the break-up of Commonwealth and Empire, the beginning of the 
end. More particularly officers of the Indian Army foresaw the rapid 
deterioration of Army institutions, of Mess Hfe, and the gradual decay 
of a mighty brotherhood of arms, with its history rich in traditions of 
honour and adventure. The Mess trophies would find their way into 
the homes of Indian officers, and the Mess would become a kind of hostel 
for stray friends and relations of the Commanding Officer! 

These were opinions freely expressed whenever two or three gathered 
together in the clubs. No less concerned were the civiUans who fore¬ 
saw the slowing down of the administration and the spread of corruption, 
graft and nepotism. Does the Deputy Commissioner now only exist to 
satisfy his near relations? Is the Mess silver clean? Is the great Indian 
National Congress but a travesty of its former united strength and 
integrity? Change, yes: but for better or worse? To discover the 
answer was one of the reasons for my return to India. I had written 
out a previous assessment in circumstances of an unknown future,^ 
and 1951 seemed to beckon with a finality which demanded the 
sequel. 

^ A Continent Experiments. Skeffington and Sons, Ltd., 1946. 
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But there were many other matters on which I wanted information, 
and only personal investigation could satisfy my curiosity. In retirement 
after an unsuccessful and not very enthusiastic effort to enter business, I 
took to the study of international affairs. Nine months in Germany 
with the British Red Cross on civilian rehef work had whetted my 
appetite. To anyone working in Germany in 1947 divorced from the 
official attachment of either the Army or the Control Commission, Ae 
imminent division of the world became not merely apparent but in¬ 
escapable. It was too late to study the clash of two ideologies from an 
academic approach and to start reading Das Kapital, But there was at 
least time to sec something of the practical effect. I visited Yugoslavia 
in 1950 and Czechoslovakia in 1951, and learnt something of the methods 
of the pohee State. If we are to live with this s^aration of the human 
race for many years—and the evidence is to this effect—then it seemed to 
me that in studying India and Pakistan afresh I could perhaps contribute 
something in a field of inquiry not receiving overmuch attention; 
namely, the part which the great sub-Continent may play in the inter¬ 
national drama. Will Indian influence in the East be exerted to control 
not only temporary situations, but the course of history ? Will Pakistan 
increasingly and naturally assume the role of leadership in the Middle 
East? Once again I wished to discover the answer. 

There was another and more appealing problem which I think has been 
neglected. We are all uncertam of the position which two nations, 
ancient in culture but on the threshold of their poHtical existence, will 
occupy within the framework of our Empire and Commonwealth. 
True to tradition, we leave clear definition none, and it is a matter of 
bad taste to raise awkward questions concerning the relationships of 
members of the family. India elected to become a sovereign independent 
Republic, and by virtue of a special formula it was found possible for 
her to remain a member of the Commonwealth. Pakistan was content 
for her membership to conform to the normal pattern of Dominion 
status. We left it at that. If India and Pakistan nad been launched as 
friends, all might then have been well. But from their date of birth 
the twins struggled, fought and kicked each other in mutual distrust, 
and in such conditions the nature of their relationship within the family 
has become obscured. If the self-governing countries of the Common¬ 
wealth had known anything of the Indian continent before the emergence 
of two new members, many subsequent doubts and difficulties might have 
been obviated. Instead, overnight, countries such as Canada and 
Australia found themselves on a basis of equality with the new States of 
India and Pakistan. Their leaders had to learn something of a number 
of colleagues of whom they had previously never heard. The element 
of colour in equal co-operation was new and unknown. Will the new 
nations settle clown to a relationship of family loyalty? Or as the years 
go by will they tend to regard themselves only as protectors of Asia from 
the encroachment of Western capitalism? Will wc just drift on in 
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some kind of compromise of opportunism by which Pakistan and India 
receive the privileges but avoid the obhgations of family membership? 
These and many allied problems are now emerging to confuse our hazy, 
modern conception of Empire and Commonwealth, and I wished to 
discover at first hand what Indian and Pakistan leaders thought of such 
matters. As a lecturer for the Central Office of Information I knew that 
the British public themselves were ill-informed, and seemed, alas, only 
too ready to forget that within the self-governing countries of the 
Commonwealth about five persons in every six arc Asians. I desired 
passionately to awaken and quicken interest in these problems. Certain 
it is that the process of making our Commonwealth a vital factor in 
world affairs is mutual. If Britain, the heart and nerve-centre, fails to 
supply the energy to pump the blood to the distant portions, the body will 
wither and die in so far as those particular limbs are concerned. 

With these vague thoughts in mind the chapters on Commonwealth 
and Internationat Relations emerged, and I would ask indulgence for 
some overlap of argument in the effort to separate external relations by 
chapters into two components, International and Commonwealth. 
Inevitably the position of India and Pakistan within the Commonwealth 
affects their relations with their neighbours. I would justify the separa¬ 
tion with the plea that our Commonwealth in its present form is so 
unique in the history of mankind's social development as to deserve an 
attempt at special treatment. 

But this great experiment on the sub-Continent is surely a gauge by 
which we may measure future success or failure elsewhere; and I should 
like to feel that this book is some contribution to the solution of the 
problems ahead in a great Colonial Empire. There is a world of muddled 
thinking on the nature of trusteeship, due to the misappUcation of a 
famihar term, “ exploitation The word has come to be regarded 
as an accusation when in fact it describes more often a normal process of 
natural progress. My book has given me the opportunity I have long 
sought to set out some thoughts on Britain’s obligations to her less- 
developed territories. If sometimes it could be the means by which 
teachers in schools may pause before they present the familiar apology for 
their country—which, alas, too often prefaces the lesson on current 
affairs—then indeed I should be happy. 

Apart from the theoretical approach, an unbiased account of the last 
six momentous years has yet to be written. There have been valuable 
contributions, but they have been recorded too close to the events of 
1947 to be able to place both India and Pakistan in perspective against 
the judgment of time. And yet I in no way claim tnis contribution to 
be recorded history ; for there is little chronological record to balance 
the personal flavour. Rather is it to be regarded as a scries of essays, 
sometimes fact, sometimes theory, sometimes just the random impressions 
from a diary. 

I have claimed that there is need for an unbiased account. That need 
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is aptly reflected in the simple fact that in England instinctively many 
still speak of the great sub-Continent as “ India It is a habit which 
not unnaturally irritates Pakistanis. And yet the impersonal term “ Sub- 
Continent ” conveys nothing of liistory, past or present, nor of geo¬ 
graphy. Ian Stephens, the recent editor of The Statesman, has seriously 
suggested that we should invent a new name—“ Delkaria ”—containing 
sufficient suggestion of Delhi and Karachi as to convey the area we 
knew as India. ^ The difficulty could not have arisen had India adopted 
“ Hindustan as her identification. One day, when India and Pakistan 
have settled their differences, we shall perhaps refer to the two countries 
separately. At present their difficult mutual relations result in a sound 
reeling off the tongue which usually emerges as “ Indianpakistan ! 

As time went by I felt increasingly that the pressure ot ever-changing 
phases and events in Pakistan and India would mean that the day would 
come when it would be too late to study changes intelligently. My 
associations with the continent are still green enough to enable me to 
relate the present and the future to the past. But in a few years the 
personal machine of deduction will slow down. I had to write of these 
events while I was still able to rehvc the past, and thus assess the new 
continent accurately in relation to the conditions I had known. 

Above all, I wanted once again to return to a hundred small scenes of 
past memories: a bungalow compound; a polo ground where I had 
spent hours trying to do justice to ponies deserving of a better player; 
the rocks of the frontier where I had shot chikor, or a ghmpsc of the 
Kashmir my mother had loved to sketch. I wanted, too, to wander 
again into the villages round Jullundur and Lahore, and decide for myself 
whether in fact the common zemindar had in any way changed with his 
change of allegiance to Bharat or Pakistan. How did he now view the 
Pax Britannica? Would that change be a reality in his daily life or 
just a dim, distant matter of opportunism in pohtics ? I knew that count¬ 
less situations would be sad and haunted, and I was botli afraid and 
fascinated by the prospect. 

There was therefore a long list of questions waiting to be answered, 
and this book is the result. In A Continent Experiments I wrote, “ The 
quahty of truth needs to be realised. It is seldom either black or white, 
but is found in varying tones of grey, sometimes dark or sometimes pale.” 
My object has been to search for truth and record it. That principle 
must surely guide all historians. But in the present case the circumstances 
of the past six years demand a careful interpretation of this simple formula. 
Apart from the fact that if truth is recorded brutally, without discrimina¬ 
tion, one often hurts good friends, there is a very grave responsibility 
on anyone who delves into the maze of accusation and counter-accusa¬ 
tion which confronts the historian of the sub-Continent of India between 
the years 1945 and 1951. We all of us wish now to sec these two 
coimtries go forward in mutual harmony as willing members of the 
' Article in the Spectator, 22nd August, 1952. 
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British association of nations. Indeed, I regard the strengthening of an 
Inter-Commonwealth relationship between Britain, Pakistan and India 
as a solemn obligation, and not the least of reasons for writing. 

The need for tact in the interpretation of truth does impose a certain 
technique in recording personal comment and criticism. May I cite 
an example? If I record that nothing less than three Divisions of British 
troops could have controlled the Punjab situation in August 1947, then 
I am reflecting not only my own opinion, which is incidental, but also 
that of a senior officer who played a leading part in the control of events 
at the time. The reader may therefore assume that frequently con¬ 
troversial expressions of opinion are based on the many talks I had with 
Enghshmen, Indians and Pakistanis who were the officials responsible in 
the actual situations. 

It is perhaps a matter not so much of running away from truth, for 
eventu^y to face truth cannot be wrong. But whereas the historian of 
the future may hope for a happier background which could resist the 
repercussions of a strict and critical record of the past six years, to write 
at this moment demands some control of opinion better left over for a 
few more years. 

The questions I have suggested for answer fall logically into distinct 
fields ot separate enquiry, and with the exception of the Kashmir chapters 
it should therefore be possible for readers to select any chapter and read 
through it without relation to other chapters. Nevertheless it is as one 
complete contribution to history that I hope the work may be regarded. 

To tell of the emergence of two countries in one coherent narrative 
presents a number of difficulties, and it would have been simpler to have 
written two books. Yet if we beheve that the destinies of India and 
Pakistan are irrevocably interlocked, it is logical to continue to regard 
their history also as inseparable. There is the advantage, too, that the 
need for repeated contrast ensures equal consideration being given to 
both countries. We are so frequently criticised for alleged partisanship 
and it is important that this vital corner in the story of our Common¬ 
wealth should be recorded without favour for either Dominion.^ 

I make no apology for the full use of footnotes. The footnote is often 
regarded as a device of the lazy writer to cover up an afterthought in his 

^ Ever since the Commonwealth Relations Office took charge of the self-governing 
portion of the Empire and Commonwealth, the word “ Dominion has been regarded 
with suspicion. I have yet to meet the Australian or Canadian who is worried by 
the term, and I use it freely in discussing our common problems. The words 
“ Dominion status ” were used in the announcement known as the “ 3rd Jime Plan 
and at the time Lord Mountbatten’s comment gives the truth. “ Somehow people 
seemed to have some doubts about this word * Dominion status *. It is absolute 
independence in every possible way v^dth the sole exception that the member states 
of the Commonwealth are linked together voluntarily. In fact they look for support, 
mutual trust and, in due course, affection.” 

(Since this comment was written, the new style and title of Her Majesty the Queen 
proclaimed at the end of May 1953 omits the word ** Dominion The Queen is 
accepted by both India and Pakistan as “ Head of the Commonwealth ”.) 
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composition which he is unwilling to insert in a reconstructed paragraph. 
In fact, it is a quite logical method of adding information wmch is 
redundant to the main narrative, but which may be of particular interest 
for one who reads in a spirit of serious research. Frequently it is the 
means by which statistical detail can be separated from the main argument. 

Both in India and Pakistan the old titles of British India have dis¬ 
appeared and in their place indigenous terms have been adopted. Thus 
Pandit Nehru is today known as “ Shri Jawaharlal Nehru and Paki¬ 
stan’s Foreign Minister is recognised as “ Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan 
1 apologise for using the terms familiar to EngUshmen. I have done so 
mainly because I was frequently in doubt as to where and when new 
names are now in use. 

My first intention had been to devote a single chapter to Kashmir. 
But once on the ground, it became increasingly clear that here was the 
key to agreement over the whole range of controversy between the two 
Dominions. There would be no need for an ineffective trade pact or 
the nonsense of a modern journey from Lahore to Amritsar if this one 
problem was solved. In Karachi or Delhi sooner or later all political 
discussion is subordinated to the Kashmir theme. It can make or mar 
dinner-parties, and a modern liistory of the sub-Continent could logically 
be written around this gloomy but vital issue. It is to place it in per¬ 
spective for a British public unconscious of its scope and meaning that 
the story has expanded to cover eight chapters. 

It remains only to thank a countless number of officers of the Indian 
Civil Service and the Army, retired and serving, who gave me their 
time and advice in long hours, or supplied me with valuable memo¬ 
randa. In India such busy men as General Cariappa and Sir Gilbert 
Laithwaite found time not only to deal with my questions but also to 
arrange for me to see others. Nor should I forget the great assistance I 
received from the Information Officers at India House and Pakistan 
House. 

Where there is criticism in these pages, I ask those against whom it is 
directed to believe that I expect from them that same tolerance which in 
England enables pohtical opponents in the midst of their thrusts and 
counter-thrusts to hold each other in respect, even affection. This I 
believe is the spirit of maturity in which India and Pakistan can and must 
go forward from strength to strength. 


B 
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CHAPTER ONE 


YEARS OF UNCERTAINTY 

I T is an unkind provision of fate which directs that man, in his endeavour 
to free himself from the shackles of his folly, usually chooses the after- 
math of a war as the time for launching schemes of Utopia. War is 
regarded as a kind of cauldron in which all manner of previous ideals, 
political, social or economic, arc pooled; and from which subsequently 
a new and vital opportunity beckons us to put our homes in order. 
My belief is that after a war we should all just sit back and do nothing. 
By that I do not mean that we should make no effort to repair the shattcr- 
ing physical effects of modern war. But the great machine of human 
thought needs time to recover. Whole nations have lived through a 
period of “ nervous breakdown and quiet convalescence is needed. 
That is the psychological aspect. It was evident in our efforts to establish 
the United Nations Organisation at the one time in liistory that was the 
least promising for its inauguration: when passions ran high and the 
world thought only in terms of victor and vanquished. No less con¬ 
vincing are the economic considerations. To attempt the luxury of the 
Welfare State when the till is obviously empty breathes good intention 
but hardly wise finance. 

In India every factor demanding a pause for clear thought and economic 
recovery was present. If the leaders of the Congress and the Moslem 
League could have come to a standstill agreement for a year or so, the 
sub-Continent might today be a happier land for its 400 million inhabi¬ 
tants. The British Government were just as impatient to hand over 
power as Indians were to accept it. Yet to decide to whom to hand it 
defied the patience and diplomacy of Lord Wavell and his advisers. 
This is an attempt to tell the political story of those difficult days. It is 
neither an exciting nor uplifting kind of narrative: yet, since it closed a 
chapter in the history of our British Commonwealth, it needs to be told 
with accuracy and understanding. 

On 14th June 1945 the long-awaited annoimcement was made by 
Mr. Amcry in the House of Commons and by Lord Wavell in India. 
Simultaneously the Working Committee of the All-India National 
Congress were released. The Viceroy’s former Executive Council 
was to disappear and in its place a new Council representative of the 
Congress, the League and the other main parties would be chosen by the 
Viceroy from names which the parties were to submit to him. The 
offer which Sir Stafford Cripps had brought to India in March 1942 
remained open “ in its entirety without change or qualification From 
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the old order only the Governor-General himself and the Comniander- 
in-Chief would remain. There followed the Simla Conference to settle 
the matter.^ The Conference failed, mainly on the issue of the nomina¬ 
tion of the Moslem representative. Mr. Jinnah claimed the exclusive 
right to nominate all Moslems to the Council, a right which would 
immediately have excluded Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Moslem 
President of the Congress, from accepting a scat in the Council. The 
Congress maintained their attitude that as a body representing all com¬ 
munities they had the right to include two Moslems among their 
nominees. Yet on all sides the wisdom and breadth of the Government’s 
proposals were recognised. The Council, with, the exception of the 
Commander-in-Chief, would have been composed of Indians nominated 
by Indians. The controversial portfolio of Foreign Affairs would have 
been in the hands of an Indian. In recognition of a new situation of 
embarrassment in which the Viceroy might be representing both British 
national interests and the interests of India, the appointment of a United 
Kingdom High Commissioner in Delhi was amiounccd.^ 

Had it been possible to persuade the Moslems to join the new Council, 
we might well have seen another pattern to the subsequent course of 
events. The war was still being fought against the Japanese. In the 
final days of its prosecution a group of Ministers selected from the two 
great parties might have worked in harmony for a common good.^ 
I sometimes wonder if at this stage it was not fear of Congress friendship 
which may have subconsciously played its part in influencing Mr. Jinnah. 

In the meanwhile in England a Labour Government had taken office. 
It was natural that Congressmen should associate a sense of urgency over 
their future independence with Mr. Attlee and his colleagues. In fact 
it was a Coalition Government under Sir Winston (then Mr.) Churchill 
which had sent Sir Stafford Cripps to India in 1942, and it was hardly 
appreciated that the “ Cripps proposals”, with their promise of inde¬ 
pendence after the war, had formed the basis for all subsequent discussion.^ 
In any case, the British electorate was apathetic and ignorant of Indian 
affairs, and in so far as India’s future was an election issue, the view was 
loosely held that we should no longer continue to shackle anyone who 
wanted freedom. 

In September 1945 Lord Pctliick-Lawrence, the new Secretary of 

^ For an account of the Simla Conference see A Continent Experiments^ Chapter 
XIII. 

* Mr. T. A. Shone, C.M.G., was appointed in September 1946. 

® The representation proposed for Congress, League and other parties was on a 
percentage basis of 40 : 40 : 20, thus giving the much smaller Moslem population 
parity with the Hindus. 

* In 1942 at the time of the Cripps Mission, S. Vallabhbhai Patel had said: “ We 
would rather be ruled by Dacoits than by the British An interesting contrast is 
his statement three years later (30th June 1945, Bombay): “ Wc have no enmity 
against the British people. If there is a change of heart in our British rulers we shall 
not pursue our quarrel.” 
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State, announced that elections to the Central and Provincial Assemblies 
would be held as soon as possible. It will be recalled that since the 
beginning of the war, when the Congress Provincial Ministers had with¬ 
drawn from office, five of the eleven Provinces had been administered 
under Section 93 of the Government of India Act. As a matter of 
administrative convenience it would have saved a lot of trouble if that 
situation could have continued, so that with the transition, independence 
could have been grafted directly on to efficient, if unrepresentative, 
bureaucracies. But the leaders accepting office would have had no 
mandate from the people, and so an election was unavoidable. It had 
the effect of reviving slumbering passions, both communal and anti- 
British, on a scale without precedent. The Congress leaders released 
from prison had shown remarkable restraint in adjusting themselves to 
the strange role of taking British proposals seriously, and here was an 
election to set the people of India about the game of slinging mud at 
the British and each other, when, left to themselves, they might have 
kept their senses. On i6th November 1945 the Statesman aptly put the 
case in these words:— 

“ With avidity bom of long-sustained rancour, racial and political 
leaders and newspapers of the Congress party have of late seized on 
every happening in India or abroad capable of anti-British use and 
exploited it to the full. British progressives reading day after day 
the twisting against their own country of every possible news item, 
Indian or foreign, may turn away, heart-hardened from sympathy 
for India’s problems. We sense a graver estrangement between 
Britain’s and India’s biggest political organisation than has yet 
existed. British folk in India, military and civil, arc very naturally 
tired and irritable. But World War II has been fought by them not 
merely for survival, but for principles. It was the noblest, grimmest, 
least self-interested struggle in their history. Let them not in the 
inevitable phase of post-war weariness now upon them, lose grip 
upon those ideals.” 

This, from the leading English newspaper in the country, was no under¬ 
statement. No matter what the pretext—Indonesia, Palestine, the Indian 
National Army trials, or an innocuous announcement of a Parliamentary 
delegation to pay India a friendly visit—wild and vindictive abuse was 
hurled at the Administration, whether in Delhi or Whitehall.^ Yet the 
elections of 1945 probably had their long-term significance; for it may 
have been in the light of liarsh experience that the particular measures to 
conduct the far greater operation of 1952 were so carefully elaborated. 

Closely following the announcement of elections on 19th September, 
Lord Wavell, who had returned from consultations in London, broad¬ 
cast further proposals from Delhi. After the elections it was the Viceroy’s 

^ Sec “ Indecision in India by the author. Nineteenth Century^ Marda 1946. 
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intention to consult representatives of those elected. For the first time 
the Indian States were to be drawn into the discussion. Together in 
conference they would work out the form a Constitution-making body 
should take. A treaty could then be concluded between the British 
Government and the Constitution-making body. Notwithstanding the 
failure of the Simla Conference, an Executive Council was to be formed 
with the support of the main parties. The Congress greeted the Wavell 
Plan with suspicion. The absence of the word “ independence ” and 
the use of the less specific term “self-government” raised doubts, so 
that when they came to throw themselves into the heat of the election 
battle, it was the old “ Quit India ” resolution of 1942 which formed the 
rallying point for their campaign. In effect this would have left a 
continent in turmoil without a Government. For the League, Mr. 
Jinnah stood uncompromisingly on the demand for Pakistan. In the 
circumstances the appointment of an Indian, Sir Chandulal Trivedi, as 
Governor of Orissa passed unnoticed.^ Sir Maharaj Singh, t!ic leader of 
the Indian Christians, commented with gloomy accuracy, “Elections 
will worsen rather than improve relations between the two major 
communities ”. 

The results of the elections were a foregone conclusion. The Con¬ 
gress and the League carried all before them at the expense of such 
feeble manifestations of opposition as Mr. M. N. Roy’s Radical Demo¬ 
cratic Party, the Communists and the Hindu Mahasabha.^ The dilemma 
was complete with the Moslem demand for their own State firmly 
established and the Congress refusal of its recognition. In Delhi the 
ten British members of Parliament who had arrived on a mission of good¬ 
will were told by an Indian journalist that they were regarded as “ a 
huge joke ”! 

The elections to the Provincial Legislatures were not concluded until 
February 1946. The results revealed few surprises. The Moslem League, 
however, were unable to confirm their claim to Assam, while in Sind, 
Nationalist Moslems supporting the Congress were returned, creating a 
dangerous balance of twenty-seven Moslem seats to twenty-six of the 
Congress. In the Punjab an uneasy Coalition of the old Unionists, the 
Congress, the Moslem League and the Akali Sikhs took office. The 
supremacy and sanity of the Unionists had been undermined. To vote 
“ Unionist ” was to oppose Pakistan, and at that stage it was beyond the 

^ Announced in October 1945. Assumed office on 31st March 1946. Sir 
Chandulal Madhavlal Trivedi, K.C.S.L, C.I.E., O.B.E., was Secretary, War Depart¬ 
ment, 1942-46. His signature to Army Instructions will be familiar to many British 
officers of the Indian Army. He entered the Indian Civil Service in 1917. 

* The elected clement in the new Legislative Assembly became 


Congress. . . . • 56 

Moslem League .28 

Akali Sikh .... 2 

Independents .... 5 

European .... 8 
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power of the Punjab Moslem Unionists to swim against the current of a 
demand which had so swiftly spread tliroughout the rest of India. 

In an atmosphere of complete frustration the British Government 
announced its intention to send out a Cabinet Mission. Accordingly 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Alexander sailed 
for India in March. Sir Stafford’s reputation alone was such that high 
hopes were inevitably entertained of their ability to produce a settlement. 
For the Congress this meant the abdication of power by Britain within 
weeks. For the League, any negotiation which did not recognise the 
claim for Pakistan was meaningless. Yet it was as conciliators with an 
open mind that the Mission arrived. The magnitude of their problems 
became evident when they realised that it was months since the rival 
leaders had met in tlie same room. For Sir Stafford Cripps this was not a 
new experience. In 1942 he had journeyed 7,000 miles to find that the 
leaders would not walk across the road to meet each other in his presence. 
Lord Wavell had been no more successful. The Mission at least were 
able to induce the leaders to come together in the cool atmosphere of 
Simla. Alas, to meet was not to agree; and it was in no spirit of 
optimism that the Mission published their ingenious but complicated plan 
on 16th June. They had narrowed the gap, they had preserved unity, 
but they were no nearer to finality than their predecessors. 

First and foremost the plan reaffirmed the need for an interim Govern¬ 
ment to be established with the support of the major political parties. 
There were many urgent matters of daily administration which could not 
wait on the ponderous process of formulating a new Constitution. Not 
the least was the grave danger of famine. A Union with a central 
Executive and Legislature was to be formed embracing both British 
hidia and the States. It would retain the subjects of Foreign Affairs, 
Defence and Communications. Any question raising a communal 
issue was to require not only a total majority vote, but a majority of the 
representatives present, and voting of each of the two major 
communities. 

Pakistan was not conceded. But in order to satisfy the desire for 
Moslems to get together and avoid direct domination by a Hindu 
Government, the Provinces were to be free to form groups each with 
their own Executive and Legislature. It would then be for each group 
to determine the allocation of subjects as between the group and the 
Province within it. After ten years a Province could reconsider its 
position within the Constitution. It was an clastic arrangement, and 
with goodwill certainly represented a workable compromise between 
unity and vivisection. Its weakness lay in the inevitable decentralisation 
of economic power and consequent loss of control over services which 
demanded firm central direction in the interests of the Indian peasant. 
But it was only a suggestion, leaving the details of a Constitution to be 
thrashed out by separate machinery. For this purpose a Constitution¬ 
making Assembly was to be voted into power on a oasis of one delegate 
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to every million of the population, the main communities being thus 
represented in proportion to their numbers. The Assembly thus formed 
was to comprise 292 delegates from British India and ninety-three from 
the States. To them would fall the task of framing the Constitution in 
detail first for the Provinces and then for the Union. The plan for the 
formation of a Constituent Assembly was outlined in a previous state¬ 
ment of i6th May. In view of subsequent misunderstandings it is 
important that this should be borne in mind. As regards the Princes, 
the British Government could no longer exercise the powers of para- 
mountcy, and they would be free to join an Indian Union or attempt a 
precarious independence. 

In presenting these proposals the Mission made a pessimistic forecast 
of the results if they were refused. The alternative, they said, would be 
“ a grave danger of violence, chaos and even civil war. ... It is certain 
that it would be a terrible disaster tor many millions of men, women and 
children.” They were right. 

This time the reaction of Indian leaders was by no means the familiar 
and immediate refusal. The objections, sure enough, appeared. But 
the scope of the problem was now well established in the minds of all, 
and an off-hand refusal was recognised as not enough. The Moslems 
on reflection required two Constitution-making bodies, one for Hindu 
Provinces, the other for the remaining Provinces and the Centre. There 
was disagreement over the powers of the Centre to raise revenues. The 
Mission had purposely left a number of issues untouched, since it was in 
the general interest that as many matters as possible should be settled by 
mutual agreement. Yet it was clear that it the principles of this three- 
tier Constitution were accepted such issues as a centrally controlled food 
policy to avert famine would immediately call for consideration. 

By far the most determined reaction came from the Scheduled Castes, 
whose leader, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, immediately sent a telegram of 
bitter protest to Sir Winston Churchill.^ It will be recalled that 
when the 1935 Government of India Act was under consideration Mr. 
Gandhi’s threat to fast to death had sufficed to keep this reluctant com¬ 
munity within the Hindu fold. Nevertheless, Dr. Ambedkar has never 
abandoned the idea of their separate representation, and his efforts recently 
culminated in his resignation from Pandit Nehru’s Ministry. 

By June the Moslem League had surrendered sufficiently to be able to 
endorse the Mission’s plan for grouped Provinces, and the Rulers of the 
States had declared their willingness to co-operate in an All-India Govern¬ 
ment. The time was ripe for setting up the Constitution-making 
machinery, and once again Lord WaveTl began the task of forming an 

^ “ Cabinet Mission’s proposals are shameful betrayal of the cause of 60,000,000 
untouchables. No representation in Constituent Assembly. No representation on 
Advisory Committee. No protection by treaty. Untouchables all over India are 
grateful to you for your speech in Parliament. Future of untouchables very dark. 
Depend upon you for safeguarding their interests.** 
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interim Government previous to elections for the Constituent Assembly. 
Immediately he experienced the old difficulties of agreement on the 
composition of liis Council. He therefore attempted the expedient of 
issuing personal invitations in the proportion of five scats to the Congress, 
five to the League and one eacli to a member of the Scheduled Castes, 
a Sikli, a Parsec and an Indian Christian. Having failed to collect a 
team, he accepted the only alternative, which was to appoint a stop-gap 
Executive of officials. Meanwhile arrangements to elect the Constituent 
Assembly went ahead. Once again between nth and 28th July 1946 
elections were held, the method being that of indirect election by the 
Provincial Assemblies on a system of proportional representation. 
Reluctantly the Congress decided to enter the contest, making it clear that 
their interpretation of the functions of a Constituent Assembly was that 
of a sovereign independent forum bound only by its own decisions for 
the attainment of complete independence for a united India. In effect 
this would have negatived the powers of the Viceroy and the existing 
Council. They also were emphatic that the conception of the grouping 
of Provinces was not accepted. The Sikhs, who saw in the proposal their 
own political eclipse, refused all form of co-operation. In the circum¬ 
stances, and with a view to an attempt to reconcile the Congress attitude 
with the Mission’s plan, the Viceroy postponed the summoning of his 
elusive interim Government. Not unnaturally the Moslem League 
summoned a meeting to reconsider their attitude. The League newspaper 
Dawn accused the Mission of a “ double-cross ”, and Lord Wavell 
received the unkind attention of the cartoonists. Nevertheless the 
elections for the Constituent Assembly went ahead, the two main Parties 
being overwhelmingly returned, the one in bellicose mood with a com¬ 
plex in regard to the prospect of an imposed treaty with Britain,^ the 
other regarding the Congress approach as a repudiation of the Mission’s 
plan to offer the Moslem minority a form of self-determination. The 
whole trend of Moslem sentiment at the time received encouragement 
from the resulting composition of the new Assembly. The Congress 
held 211 seats in a House of 296, and with his memory of bitter years 
of Congress domination, Mr. Jinnali was not likely to view the future in 
a spirit of co-operation. In the meanwhile the original function of the 
Constituent Assembly, which was to create a Constitution, had been lost 
in the various demands and reservations. Lord Wavell, persevering in an 
unequal contest, decided to snatch at such prospects of implementing 
the Mission’s plan as were practical and called on Pandit Nehru, as the 
representative of the majority party, to form an interim Government. 
A Government was accordingly amiounced and was effective from 2nd 

^ “If the British Government presume to tell us that they arc going to hold any- 
tliing in India because they do not agree cither in regard to the minorities or in regard 
to the treaty, wc shall not accept that position. It would become a casns belli. We 
shall have no treaty if they seek to impose anything on us, and we shall tear up any 
treaty they try to impose.”—Pandit Nehru, 
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September.^ But no member of the Moslem League accepted ofBce. 
In a broadcast announcement the Viceroy made it clear that he would 
welcome the co-operation of the League if they should change their 
mind. “ They can propose to me five names for places in a Government 
of fourteen, of which six will be nominees of Congress and three will be 
representatives of minorities.” At the best, it was a precarious Govern¬ 
ment, for Pandit Nehru still claimed sovereignty for the Constituent 
Asscmblv, while the Viceroy if challenged w'ould have obviously 
exercisecl his power under the existing Constitution. 

The Moslem League’s protest now took an ominous and tangible form, 
and a day of‘‘ Direct Action ” was called for T6tli August. For four days 
Calcutta accordingly witnessed scenes of hooliganism and barbarity 
which should have sobered Mr. Jinnah. in a fit of utter irresponsibility 
the Bengal Moslem League Ministr}^ took the opportunity to declare a 
public holiday, and their rev^'ard was a casualty list of 4,000 killed and 
another 4,000 in the hospitals. In Delhi Sir Sliafa’at Ahmed Khan, a 
Moslem member of the new Ministry, was stabbed, but recovered. A 
curious twist in the approach of such a confirmed enemy of Britain as Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose was his reflection on the lack of responsibility of the 
day. He who had previously insisted on the withdrawal of the British 
Army from India now demanded the resignation of the Governor, Sir 
Frederick Burrows, for failure to take adequate measures, to be followed 
by the dismissal of the League Ministry and the handing over of authority 
to the Army! 

Much as we deplore the senseless sacrifice of life which followed on 
“Direct Action”, it is difficult to avoid sympathy with the Moslem 
League in the treatment which circumstances dictated for their embitter- 
meiit. As the party and power with a numerical majority, the Congress 
were receiving common justice. But it was a justice which could only 
cut across the Moslem sense that their acceptance of a British plan offering 
them a modified form of their demands had been discarded in appcasc- 


^ Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru. 
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mcnt of the greater numbers. It was the birth of an intuition which has 
persisted into the years after partition. With the arrival of the Cabinet 
Mission, for a time there had been an artificial sense of hope. The plan 
for a Constituent Assembly had been accepted by both the Congress and 
the League. But on a detailed analysis it became apparent that the two 
parties were really agreeing to quite different things. The whole object 
of an interim Government was surely to teach the representatives of the 
two parties to work together. A Cabinet which contained only members 
of Congress and their fellow travellers was meaningless if it failed to 
attract League membership. Conversely, the argument that the Viceroy 
should have turned to the minority community, as having accepted the 
plan ill principle, and asked it to form a Government was equally divorced 
from reality. It will be recalled that the Mission's statement on i6th 
May outlined the method of forming a Constituent Assembly. The 
subsequent declaration of 36th June misguidedly provided that in the 
event of the Viceroy failing to assemble a willing and representative 
interim Government, he should proceed to select a Government “ as 
representative as possible of those willing to accept the statement of i6th 
May Since this statement referred to the formation of the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly, to whicli both parties had already agreed, the scope for 
misunderstanding and legal cross-purpose argument became illimitable. 

For six weeks a Congress Ministry was in office before the Moslem 
League decided to enter the Government. When finally on 26th 
October their five nominees ^ accepted vacancies on the Executive 
Council, the resulting team was in no sense a Coalition working for the 
good of India. Rather w^as it two blocs engaged in a sparring contest, 
each determined not to retreat from their own interpretation of the 
Cabinet Mission Plan. In an effort to bridge the gulf Mr. Gandhi pro¬ 
duced a formula covering the right of the League to represent Moslems 
throughout India. But it was not happily worded ancf led to a further 
confusion of claims and accusations. Nor with this curious qualified 
co-operation could the Moslems bring themselves to take their seats in 
the Constituent Assembly when it met in session on 9th December. It 
was therefore in an Assembly dominated by the Congress, without 
representatives of either Moslems or the Princes, that Pandit Nehru 
secured an overwhelming majority for the resolution defining an “ Inde¬ 
pendent Sovereign Republic ” as the goal for the new India. The 
resolution presented on 13th December was finally carried on 22nd 
January 1947, after a delay to allow the Moslem League to enter the 
Assembly if it so wished. 

The entry of the Moslems into an interim Government involved the 

^ Liaquat Ali Khan U.P. 

1. I. Chundrigar. Bombay. 

Abdur Rab Nishtar. N.W.F.P. 

Ghazanfar Ali Khan. Punjab. 

Jogendra Nath Mandal. Bengal, Scheduled Castes. 
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resignation of three members.^ The new arrivals who took their place 
represented a surprise, in that Mr. Tinnah, following the precedent of Mr. 
Gandhi, remained outside the Cabinet. The inclusion of Mr. Jogendra 
Natli Mandal, who had been a member of the Bengal Moslem League 
Ministry, was a clever move to indicate the League’s solicitude for 
minorities. 

In this general period of uncertainty, Pandit Nehru took the oppor¬ 
tunity to fly to Waziristan, where, in spite of Congress assurances or the 
end of the days of punitive expeditions, he was given a chilly reception. 
After firing on liis plane, the jirqah at Miranshali told him they would 
‘‘ avenge the ill-trcatmcnt of Moslems in India The episode is of 
interest in the light of India’s relations with Afghanistan today and the 
latter’s encouragement of tribal autonomy. Meanwhile in Bengal the 
aftermath of “ Direct Action ” was taking its toll. In East Bengal, where 
Moslems predominated, hundreds of villages were set on fire and the 
first streams of refugees took to their wagons. In Calcutta troops and 
the police were out every day firing on riotous mobs, wliile British troops 
were hurried to Patna in Bihar. Pandit Nehru, who had previously 
condemned bombing by air as a weapon against frontier tribes, did not 
hesitate to threaten its use against the Bihar rioters. 

On 20th February 1947 in the House of Commons Mr. Attlee made his 
historic statement to the effect that, come what may, power would be 
transferred to responsible Indian hands not later than June 1948. Further¬ 
more, if the Moslem League did not join the Constituent Assembly as 
envisaged by the Cabinet Mission Plan, the British Government would 
have “ to consider to whom the powers of the Central Government 
in British India should be handed over, on due date, whether as a whole 
to some form of Central Government for British India or in some areas 
to the existing Provincial Government or in such a way as may seem most 
reasonable and in the best interests of the Indian people ”. Simul¬ 
taneously it was announced that Lord Wavell would be immediately 
succeeded by Lord Mountbatten. 

Here was the first official reluctant recognition of the inevitability of 
two nations. Here, too, was at last the naming of a date on whicn to 
base plans and a guarantee—if it was still needed—that, for better or worse, 
Indians would in sixteen months’ time take complete control of their own 
destiny. June 1948 was to be the focus for a new sense of urgency. 
Alas, it did not have that effect. Instead it drove leaders farther apart. 
Those “ areas ” which sensed the coming severance from a Government 
in Delhi were suddenly restive. Hindus in Bengal saw tliemselves as 
the victims of primitive Moslem savagery and clamoured for the partition 
of their Province. In Assam and the N.W.F.P. the Congress Ministries 
stood their ground. But in the Punjab the League finally dislodged the 

^ Sarat Chandra Bose. 
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short-lived Coalition Ministry, and the Governor took over the Province 
under Section 93 of the Government of India Act of 1935. 

In England debates in both Houses of Parliament revealed consterna¬ 
tion at the prospect of what seemed a British abandonment of respon¬ 
sibility before a real settlement could be achieved. In the Upper House 
Lord Templewood, who had piloted the Act of 1935 through Parliament, 
spoke of ‘'unconditional surrender at the expense of many to whom 
we had given specific undertakings **. He was supported among others 
by the great audiority of Lord Simon. It fell to Lord Halifax to urge 
that there should be no division. While it was easy to say what was 
wrong, it was not so easy to say what was right. The fact was that no 
one had a better solution; and their Lordships reluctantly accepted the 
wise counsel of a great servant of India. 

In the House of Commons the Opposition were not so acquiescent. 
Sir John Anderson,^ a former Governor of Bengal, moved a resolution 
which, while reaftirming agreement on the principle of the transfer of 
power, criticised the fixing of an arbitrary date. Sir Winston Churchill 
naturally supported the resolution with all the eloquence of one 
whose whole life had been an assertion of the mission of Britain to 
lead nations forward by processes of gradual development and 
consolidation. 

Sir Stafford Cripps for the Government put the case clearly as a choice 
between remaining to govern for another fifteen years with a reinforce¬ 
ment of British troops, and a further effort to bring Indian leadership 
together with the warning of a time limit. The Opposition resolution 
was lost by 337 votes to 185. 

Lord Wavelfs return was presented as the result of his own decision 
to resign, and all demands by the Opposition for explanations were 
resisted. Nor is it possible at this stage to offer a full vindication of one 
whose great contribution to this vital moment in history has not yet been 
acknowledged. In a reference to Lord Wavell’s hurried consultations in 
London in November 1946 it has been suggested that he had nothing 
to offer as a solution.^ This is no justice to Lord Wavell. It would be 
nearer the truth to deduce that he had a plan which nevertheless involved 
a gradual transition and attempted to save at least the unity of defence 
from the debris of British India. The trutli must await the passing of 
years to lessen the impact of controversy. 

On 24th March 1947 the last British Viceroy was administered the oath 
by Sir Patrick Spens, the British Lord Chief Justice, the Durbar Hall 
finally reflecting all the splendour of generations of viceregal ceremonial 
with the central figure and his consort worthy of the dignity of so 
dramatic an occasion. In characteristic fashion Lord Mountbatten threw 

’ Now Viscount Waverley. 

“ “ Wavell, he [Mr. Attlee] said, had come back with nothing more constructive 
than a military evacuation plan.” Mission with Mountbatten, Chapter I, p. 17 (Alan 
Campbcll-Johnson). 
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himself into the problem before him, lavishing on it the dynamic energy 
and efficiency which had come to be recognised as his equipment in 

E roblems of cither diplomacy or naval precision. But there seems to 
ave been one limitation on the manner of his initiative. Its nature can 
perhaps be illustrated by quoting a small incident. Alan Campbcll- 
Johnson records that on 25th March, in his first interview with Pandit 
Nehru, he asked the latter for his estimate of Mr. Jinnah.^ At the time 
Nehru was the head of a Government with an Assembly in which 
Moslems refused to sit and a Cabinet of doubtful Moslem loyalties; and 
in normal times it would have been natural for the Head of the State to 
turn to his Chief Minister for an opinion on any personality in the 
political situation of the day. But the times were not normal; for they 
demanded nothing less than the very difficult condition that the Viceroy 
should be on terms of complete equality with both Mr. Jinnali and Mr. 
Nehru. The mere fact that the Viceroy found himself discussing one 
leader in consultation with the other three days after his arrival suggests 
that the association never got away to an initiation by which the two 
leaders were regarded as unknown quantities to be judged from personal 
impressions which could start from scratch. 

Lord Mountbatten immediately inaugurated a scries of discussions 
and interviews with Indian leaders of all shades of opinion. The urgency 
of the times will be appreciated if it be remembered that his Cabinet were 
far more concerned with internal dissension than with the government of 
the country. It might, for example, be considered somewhat fantastic 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer was openly to attack the Prime 
Minister of the day.^ Yet this was exactly the manner of conduct of 
government. Meanwhile British officers of the services anxiously 
awaited a development on which they could base their future. Many 
normal matters of administration awaited decision. Yet no one could 
be bothered to decide. Frequently it was difficult to know from whom 
to take orders. In the circumstances it was only natural that the admini¬ 
strative machine should slacken to a sluggish crawl which was a travesty 
of its former efficiency. Uncertainty brought cynicism. Yet there 
could be no indifference, for the plight of the coiuitry was making the 
highest demands on the patience and physical endurance of the harassed 
administration. Everywhere the spectre of communal madness was 
looming over the land. Arson, loot and murder in a hundred cities 
taxed a police force which itself was fighting to keep clear of contamina¬ 
tion. In the third week in April deaths from rioting were reported from 

^ Mission with Mountbatten, Chapter HI, p. 44. 

* On 21st April 1947 the Finance Minister, Liaquat Ali Klian (who was also 
General Secretary of the Moslem League), described certain statements of Pandit 
Nehru as “ most thoughtless **. He added: “ If the spirit of arrogance exhibited by 
Mr, Nehru is to be the guiding principle of Congress policy in the future, then God 
help those who may choose to cast their lot with Congress (The occasion was a 
warning by Pandit Nehru to the Princes.) 
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Calcutta, Dellii, Lahore, Cawnpore, Amritsar, Bannu and Dera Ismail 
Khan. It was as if a mighty river was about to burst its banks. Fever¬ 
ishly men of goodwill strove to stop the gaps. But the pressure was soon 
to sweep aside tlieir labours, and waters of despair were to drench the 
entire country. 

By the middle of May Lord Mountbatten had seen and heard all that 
usefully could be contributed by Indian leadersliip and had formulated 
his proposals. He accordingly flew to London for their final confirma¬ 
tion witli the British Government. In his absence, Mr. Jiimah addressed 
the Press in Delhi and called for “ friendly and reciprocal ” relations 
between India and Pakistan. In the same breath he said that the Moslem 
League would “ fight every inch to resist tlic partition of Bengal and 
the Punjab, the inference being that the two Provinces should be in¬ 
cluded in their entirety in Pakistan. He added the demand for a corridor 
across India to connect the separated limbs of the new State. But it is 
difficult to believe that he was really serious. 

On 30th May the Viceroy returned to Delhi. Even at this late hour 
it seems that Mr. Gandhi had not reconciled liimself to the inevitable, for 
at liis prayer meeting on 31st May he condemned those who were 
working for the division of India and urged that Britain should be held 
to the Cabinet Mission Plan. On andjune Lord Mountbatten summoned 
the leaders and handed them the Plan which was to set the seal on the 
creation of two States and the partition of India. On 3rd June the Plan 
was broadcast to the Indian people by the Viceroy. 

The ingenuity of the “ 3rd June Plan'* lay in the manner in which, 
having provided for partition, it in no way prejudged further Pakistani 
or Indian decisions. Even at that late hour, could the leaders agree, 
there was nothing to preclude negotiations for a united India. The 
future relations of India and Pakistan with the Commonwealth and with 
each other were for tlie new States to decide, even though Dominion 
status would naturally be first assumed. The Indian people were them¬ 
selves also to decide that most controversial of problems concerned with 
the geography of partition; namely, the fate of Bengal and the Pimjab. 
For this purpose the Legislative Assemblies of the two Provinces were to 
meet in two separate portions representing respectively districts with 
Moslem majorities and those without. If either portion were to opt for 
the partition of the Province, then partition would take place. The 
Districts were classified according to the 1941 census. Subsequently 
a Boundary Commission would settle the details. In the N.W.F.P. 
a referendum was to be held to decide whether or not the Province 
was to join Pakistan. With the lapse of paramountcy the States would 
be free either to enter the Constituent Assembly or to plough their own 
lonely furrow. The British Government could recognise no Indian 
State as a separate Dominion. 

The outline of the Plan was clear and inevitable. That it was at this 
stage the only way out is indicated by its reluctant acceptance by all the 
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leaders. “ It is with no joy in my heart that I commend these proposals, 
though I have no doubt in my mind that this is the right course,’* was 
Pandit Nehru’s verdict. Even Sardar Baldev Singh, whose community, 
the Sikhs, had the most to lose by the partition of the Punjab, liad to 
admit that there w^as no alternative. If therefore I find myself unable to 
accept one vital reservation which was made, it is in no way to deny full 
recognition of the Plan itself. 

The anticipated date of the transfer of power in June 1948 had hitherto 
governed all discussion and thought. Yet on 3rd June 1947 the Plan 
stated that provision would now be made for the transfer, on a Dominion 
status basis, within the current year. A few days later we were to learn 
that 15th August had been fixed as the day on which power would pass. 
There was thus left just under two and a half months in which to complete 
the greatest political and administrative operation in history. The 
dividing of resources, of the Civil Service and, alas, of a great Army, 
had to be driven forward at a speed which, though it commanded 
admiration as conveying to all concerned a sense of vitality, inevitably 
resulted in the emergence of the new State of Pakistan in the utmost 
confusion. 

On 4th July the Indian Independence Bill was introduced in the House 
of Commons. The Bill was hustled through its various stages, and 

( massed its third reading on 15th July, receiving the Royal Assent three days 
ater. In the ineanwliile the members in the Punjab and Bengal 
Assemblies had confirmed the partition of their Provinces. 

In the N.W.F.P. the referendum Avas finally taken in July, after heated 
argument. The circumstances in which the desires of an essentially 
Moslem area required coiifirnmtion are not usually understood. The 
mere fact that Moslem authoritv was not challenged had led to the 
emergence of a body of political thought outside the Moslem League. 
The case for the protection of Moslem interests did not arise, and it 
was therefore natural that politically minded Moslems should harness 
their loyalties to the Indian Congress. The result was the Rcd-Sliirt 
movement under the redoubtable leadcrsliip of Dr. Khan Sahib and his 
brother, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, But it was obvious that, situated 
within the geographical limits of a new State—Pakistan—the position of 
a Moslem Province attempting to exist in political isolation would be 
quite untenable; hence the referendum. The final decision docs not 
appear to have been taken until 23rd June, when the reluctant agree¬ 
ment of the Congress to the referendum was at last forthcoming. At 
the time Dr. Khan Sahib, who led the Red-Sliirt Ministry in the 
Province, threatened to resist. But on Gandhi’s advice he accepted a 
peaceful abstention. The Governor, Sir Olaf Caroc, applied for leave, 
and the Governorship and conduct of the referendum were placed in the 
hands of a soldier, General Sir Rob Lockhart. There had been some 
unkind criticism of Sir Olaf Caroe, and his application for leave was a 
graceful gesture in the public interest to dispel bazaar rumours concerning 
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his impartiality. Thus a Province which had been intimately linked 
with the fortunes of the Army was to turn to the Army for vital assistance 
in deciding its future.^ The result of the referendum was a foregone 
conclusion. On 20th July it was announced that 289,244 persons had 
voted to join Pakistan against 2,074 who had voted for India. The 
Red-Shirts abstained. For a while Dr. Khan Sahib clung to his responsi¬ 
bilities. But on the establishment of Pakistan and his refusal to take the 
new oath Mr. Jinnah removed him. He and his brother then had to 
accept the same confinement which he had previously bestowed on the 
Moslem League leaders. Released from gaol, Khan Abdul Qayyum 
Khan, who at one time had been a Moslem member of the Central 
Assembly on the Congress ticket, formed a Ministry. The fortunes of 
the Frontier Province have rested ever since under his somewhat un¬ 
predictable but firm control. 

In the mcanwliile the Boundary Commission under Sir Cyril Radcliffe 
had begun its work. Four High Court Judges from the Punjab assisted 
in the case of the western problem and the same number from Bengal 
tackled the eastern boundary.^ Since the Punjab delimitation raised the 
more acute controversy and concerns an area with wliich I was once 
closely concerned, I will not touch on the Commission’s work in Bengal. 
But we may assume that the same kind of difficulties were experienced in 
the east as in the west. 

In the Punjab, Radcliffe’s assistants were two Mohammedans, a Sikh 
and a Hindu; and it was a sad reflection on the state of the country that 
tour High Court judges divided their judgment exactly according to 
communal sentiment. 

The terms of reference of the Commission were as follows:— 

“ To demarcate the boundaries of the two parts of the Punjab 
on the basis of ascertaining the contiguous majority areas of Moslems 
and non-Moslems, In doing so, it will take into account other 
factors.” 

Sir Cyril certainly gave those other factors their full consideration. 
They were not unimportant. The orientation of railways, canals and a 
hydro-electric system were the main arguments cutting across the satis¬ 
faction of communal sentiment. In a chapter on the fighting in Kashmir 
I have more conveniently referred to the apparent departure from the 
principle supported in the “ 3rd June Plan by the award of most of the 
Gurdaspur District to India.^ In this particular case a glance at the map 
will reveal that to have awarded the Pathankot tehsil to Pakistan would 

^ The actual conduct of the referendum was entrusted to Brigadier J. R. Booth 
(commander of the Wana Brigade). 

* Sir C. Radcliffe, G.B.E. Now Lord Radchffe of Werneth (cr. 1949), Director- 
General, Ministry of Information, 1941-45; Vice-Chairman, General Council of the 
Bar, 1946-49. 

* Chapter XVI, p. 235, and the map of Kashmir should be noted. 
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have placed the hcadworks of the Upper Bari Doab Canal at Madhopur 
under Pakistan control.^ The canal irrigated the Lahore, Amritsar and 
Gurdaspur Districts, and of these Amritsar licld a Hindu majority, 
besides representing the religious stronghold of the Sikhs. It was a 
case of the needs of an area artificially created by a canal against the 
sentiments of a majority of the inhabitants. 

According to Mr. Din Mohammed, who was one of tlie two Moslem 
members of the Commission, RadclifFc’s main reason for awarding the 
Batala and Gurdaspur tehsils of the Gurdaspur District to India was that 
their award to Pakistan would have isolated the important Amritsar 
District from surrounding Indian soil. To the cast the District was 
bounded by Kapurthala State, which, though ruled by a Sikh Maharaja, 
at that time contained a narrow majority of Moslems. If we con¬ 
template the check-like pattern of tehsils on the map, wc will appreciate 
Radcliffe’s difficulty. That his decision covering the Gurdaspur District 
was sincere we should not doubt. But it is also fair to Pakistan to recall 
again that had the Gurdaspur District not been awarded to India, India 
could certainly never have fought a war in Kashmir. 

The further suspicion, even conviction, of Pakistanis that Radcliffe, 
with Lord Mountbatten, was guilty of a plot to deprive Pakistan of 
Kashmir, is most unfortunate. Mr. Din Mohammed, for one, will 
doubt our good faith for many months to come. Yet it would be 
wrong for Englishmen who stand outside the controversy not to believe 
in Sir Cyril Radcliffe’s sincerity of intention or fail to appreciate his 
dilemma when he wrote: . differences of opinion as to the signi¬ 

ficance of the term ‘ other factors which wc were directed by our terms 
of reference to take into account and as to the weight and value to be 
attached to those factors made it impossible to arrive at any agreed 
line.” We are told that Lord Mountbatten issued strict instructions 
that his staff were to have no contact with Sir Cyril Radcliffe during his 
difficult task, while he himself equally avoided a meeting.^ Accusations 
of collaboration are therefore certainly not to be accepted. 

But there is one aspect of the Radcliffe Award which calls for comment; 
and that is the timing of its publication. Independence Day was de- 
hberately avoided, and the verdicts for both Bengal and the Punjab were 
made known a day later, on i6th August. 

The fact that the final demarcation of these very controversial frontiers 
was not announced until the day after they should have been recognised 
indicates the complete absence of any conception of an operation in¬ 
volving population exchanges. With communal tension increasing all 

^ The “ 3rd June Plan ” did not specify that Districts with Moslem majorities were 
to go to Pakistan, it merely used the distinction of Moslem majorities and non- 
Moslem majorities as the basis for deciding the issue of whether or not to partition 
the Punjab. But in doing so it naturally implied that the principle of the com¬ 
position of a District would govern its allotment to either country. 

* Mission with Mountbatten, Chapter XII, p. 15a. 
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over the country, ever since the Moslem League’s instructions for 
“ Direct Action ” in August 1946, it might have been anticipated that 
the act of partition would hasten the tempo. Could it not have been 
foreseen that the motives of primitive fear and revenge gripping millions 
in Pakistan and India would drive the minority communities to seek 
shelter in the land across the border which they identified with the safety 
of their own religious persuasion? For a moment let us indulge in the 
luxury of wisdom after the event. Name a date for partition, not two 
and a half months but at least six months ahead of the first decision. 
Arrange for the Army to remain undivided under neutral orders for six 
months after the setting up of the two new States. Place a Boundary 
Force on the frontiers, not of one Division, but of a Corps made available 
from the Army, witli British troops sharing the responsibility in large 
numbers. Set up a Boundary Commission to publish its award at least 
two months previous to partition. Make all arrangements to register 
and remove tnose millions who desire to be removed. Carry through 
the exchange of populations to a time-table elaborated with all the 
precision of a ‘‘ D ’’ Day operation. Finally, divide the Army, with the 
retention of British troops until the last moment. Only some plan on 
such a scale could have rescued the north of India from the misery in 
which it was to be engulfed. Nor need it in any way have jeopardised 
the passing of constitutional power on the named date. Many reasons 
have been advanced for the unreality of a Master Plan. But one, at least, 
requires to be questioned. It is said that it would have been impossible 
to retain British troops in the country. In England the public were 
pressing for their return, while in India the constitutional position would 
have involved placing troops of the British Army under Indian and 
Pakistani orders. The first reason is a lamentable reflection on the 
Judgment of the British public, assuming that they could and should 
have been informed of the issues at stake. As to constitutional questions 
of command, had the conduct of a plan been made the responsibility of 
an Army answerable to neither Dominion, but to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, for the period involved, there could have been no doubts. In fact, 
Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck was appointed Supreme Com¬ 
mander from 15th August, answerable to a joint Defence Council 
consisting of himself, the two Governors-General and the two Defence 
Ministers. But he was given no responsibility for law and order, with 
only operational control over troops in transit. In an extension of his 
powers of command together with the allocating of his final responsi¬ 
bility to an authority outside India lay the only hope of smooth transition. 
We are told that both sides insisted on military independence as a condi¬ 
tion of settlement.^ Such independence would eventually have come, 
and it would have been worth risldng some harsh words to have answered 
insistence with equal determination. A Boundary Force arrived. In 
effect it was the 4th Liclian Division hurried up fiom the south of India. 

^ Mission with Mountbatten, Chapter X, p. 125. 
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But it found itself involved in a task for which it was quite inadequate, 
and it was hardly fair to expect Indian soldiers to remain immune from 
communal sentiment when so closely associated with it on the spot.^ 

The whole pattern of development can really be traced back to the 
decision to squeeze the administrative headache of partition into about 
seventy-five days. Circumstances had to fit into a plan rather than a 
plan be adjusted to the circumstances. The question we ask therefore 
hardly concerns such considerations as to whether portions of the British 
Army could or could not liavc been placed under the orders of cither the 
Governors of East and West Punjab or the two Governors-General; 
since we maintain that no constitutional or administrative difficulty, 
however uncompromising, should have been allowed to stand in the 
way of a plan so vital to a peaceful partition. The real issue, then, 
narrows down to whether or not chaos in the Punjab could and should 
have been predicted. The orgy of slaughter did not break upon us as 
a sudden elimination of hiinian control. It had been smouldering 
and gathering force for many months all over the land. Was it not clear 
that it would approach its climax so soon as tlie Radcliffe Award was 
known? For the refugee movement had already begun. We ask 
ourselves whether British officers on the spot could foresee the scope of 
the problem. We hear stories of civil and military officers wdth long 
experience of India being taken completely by surprise. I myself had 
knowTi and w^orked in that most controversial of areas, the jullundur 
District, w'hcre Hindu and Mohammedan villages arc interspersed in 
close proximity; and yet I w’^ould hesitate to give any firm assurance 
that I would have prophesied the events of August. In that doubt must 
rest some exoneration of British authority and their decisions. 

It will be recalled that the Cabinet Mission in the previous year had 
made it clear that paramountcy must lapse. 

“ This means that the rights of the States which flow from their 
relationship to the Crowm will no longer exist and that all the rights 
surrendered by the States to the paramount power will return to the 
States. Political arrangements between the States on the one side 
and the British Crown and British India on tlic other will thus be 
brought to an end.” 

Thus ran the decree of the Cabinet Mission presented to the Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes on 12th May 1946. The “ 3rd June Plan ” 
confirmed that statement. There followed those high-pressure negotia¬ 
tions with the Princes which have been described elsewhere, and which 
were to result in their eventual absorption into the new India. 

Within one chapter it is not possible to trace the administrative story 
of partition in detail. A Partition Committee gave way to a Partition 
Council with power to take policy decisions. But the main work fell 

^ I have dealt more fully with the military situation in Chapter V. Here, in the 
interests of clarity it is necessary to repeat the main features of the problem. 
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on a Steering Committee of two; and fortunately they proved the right 
men for the task. H. M. Patel, the Cabinet Secretary, and Mohammed 
Ali,^ Adviser in the Military Finance Department, were Civil Servants 
of outstanding ability, ready to work together for the satisfaction of 
seeing a great responsibility through to its conclusion. Even so, they 
and the various committees which were set up could never have tackled 
their heavy responsibility with the confidence of success had they not 
been able to draw inspiration from the dynamic personality in control. 
Armed with wide powers under the India Independence Act for effecting 
partition, the Viceroy was able to impart that extra sense of urgency to 
the machine which alone could make partition a practical achievement 
within the time. 

The Independence Act allowed for those transitional powers to extend 
to 31st March 1948, it being further provided that a Governor-General 
be appointed by the King for each of the tw\^ new' Dominions. It 
remains only to note the controversy winch arose in the implementation 
of the Indian desire to retain Lord Mountbatten as Governor-General of 
India andMr. Jinnah’swish to assume the Governor-Generalship of Pakistan. 

Early in July Mountbatten w'as turning over in his mind the difficult 
issue of the future of the tveo appointments. It had been thought that 
Jinnah would wish to assume the more powerful appointment of Prime 
Minister; and it came as a surprise to discover that this was not the case. 
Meanwhile the Congress had paid Mountbatten the unique tribute of 
requesting him to remain on as Governor-General after partition. 
Apart from the fact that here was a gesture of tremendous significance 
for the British Commonwealth in view of the past years of bitterness, it 
seemed that India and Pakistan would more probably be launched in some 
harmony if Mountbatten, rather than a member of the Indian National 
Congress, w as available to accept the responsibility for direct relations 
with Jinnah. Mountbatten was at first reluctant. He feared that a 
diminution in status might bring in its wake a loss of goodwill from 
both Hindu and Moslem. General Ismay flew home to place the 
issue before the Cabinet. The views of the Opposition were sounded, 
and Sir Winston Churchill lent the great weight of his verdict in 
favour of Mountbatten remaining on for the transitional period. But 
the effect of a logical decision taken in good faith was hardly up to 
expectations. Pakistanis felt that one whose personal understanding 
with Indian leaders had appeared in marked contrast to his relations with 
Jinnah was, in his new position, able to influence the British Government 
in exclusive favour of the India of his choice. Mr. Jinnali had come for¬ 
ward with the unconventional proposal that Mountbatten should be 
appointed as supreme Governor-General wdth powers of control over 
both Dominions in regard to such matters as the division of assets. The 
British Government would not consent. Perhaps the constitutional diffi¬ 
culties were too formidable. A neutral Governor-General would certainly 
^ Later Finance Minister, Pakistan. 
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have needed to live within his own self-made enclave of neutral territory. 
But to dismiss Jinnah’s proposal as insincere is ungenerous. Had it 
been a practical possibility it might have saved us all some bitter recrimina¬ 
tions. The legacy of the arrangement was later to emerge as an accept¬ 
ance of the Mouiitbattcns with an emotional adulation in India, in con¬ 
trast to undisguised hostility at the mention of their name in Pakistan. 
These contrasts of sentiment have continued on with surprising persistence 
into the subsequent years. 

If personal friendships played some part in confusing loyalties, the 
circumstances by which one community desired partition while the 
other resisted it would inevitably and naturally influence Englishmen who 
strove to rescue the semblance of unity until the last. Partition was 
against every instinct of the Power which had covered the land, with 
a common administration, a common railway system, witli roads and 
canals which took no thought of Hindu or Moslem, and with one Army 
for defence. Until the end Mountbatten struggled to retain some form 
of Indian unity, and the Cabinet Mission Plan was kept before the leaders 
in face of such startling demands as that of Mr. Jiiinah for a corridor. 
It was not until 2nd June, in the momentous meeting with the leaders, 
that the seal was finaUy placed on the decision to partition British India 
and the Plan was reluctantly unfolded. 

Once that decision had been taken there followed the danger that the 
interim Government might not hold together until tlie ratification ot 
partition by Parliament at home. For a few days Mr. Jiimah maintained 
the attitude that the Plan would need the approval of the Moslem League. 
The Sikhs were restive in anticipation of the division of their community. 
The fate of the States after the lapse of paramountcy was uncertain, and 
as late as 15th June the issue of Dominion status was unsettled. The 
difficulties confronting the Viceroy might well have shaken the will of a 
less confident man at the helm. Yet 1 think Lord Mountbatten would 
be the first to admit that his task bore that seal of finality and purpose 
which made the way clearer than it ever would have appeared to his 
predecessor. Nor could he have seen the great transition through with¬ 
out those previous tireless negotiations of Lord Wavell which had brought 
the true nature of the conflict into the light of day. Mountbatten was 
navigating across unknown seas. fUit he was fortunate always to know 
his destination. Where men of greater capacity for research and pro¬ 
founder experience might have hesitated, he was able to ride forward in 
buoyant optimism, watching liis fences before he* took them, yet never 
allowing the eye to huger long enough for those doubts to take control 
which might have harassed a statesman of greater caution and orthodoxy. 
India in 1947 was*a country susceptible to the power of personality. It 
looked for a man who carried his heart on his sleeve. It was impatient 
with one who appeared to hide liis mind in defensive circles of reserve. 
Indeed, when in September Mountbatten attempted to withdraw from 
active participation and assume die more leisurely role of a constitu- 
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tioiial Governor-General lie was recalled from Simla to Delhi by Nehru 
and Vallabhbhai Patel, who saw in him alone the salvation of a crumbling 
situation. Such was the spell which the last of a long line of British 
Pro-Consuls was able to cast over Indian leadership at a time when many 
years of drift would seem to have confirmed the loss of all hope of a 
happy ending. Not the least of achievements was the capture of the 
friendship of Mahatma Gandhi. Once the mind of the great Indian 
leader was with him—and particularly must this apply in the Mahatma’s 
final acceptance of partition—then the conquest of India was confirmed. 
Wc arc still near events. But I am so bold as to suggest that in no small 
measure was the subsequent decision of an Indian Republic to seek 
membership within the Commonwealth due to the influence of the 
Mountbatten stewardship. 

And yet it will be many years before wc can regard the ending as 
entirely happy. It may be that the first seeds of partition were sown way 
back in 1909, when a Moslem delegation met the Viceroy of the day to 
request separate Moslem electorates.^ It may be that ever since that 
event the gathering political antagonisms of the Congress and the League 
had been moving to this climax. If so, the subsequent bitterness and 
recrimination were certainly beyond the power of one Englishman to 
harness and control. Time alone will, then, prove the healer; time and 
tlic leavening of human experience. Men are foolish, and often learn 
only by their own follies. But they do learn. In that belief we look to 
the immediate and bitter legacies of the events of 1947 one day becoming 
lost in the limbo of time. 


' Delegation to Lord Miuto headed by H.H. the Aga Khan. 
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YEARS OF CONFIRMATION 

T he new Indian Government were certainly not slow in setting 
about the business of governing. A Drafting Committee under 
the chairmansliip of Dr. Ambedkar was formed on zptli August 
1947, and immediately entered on the task of drafting a new Constitu¬ 
tion. In just under six months they managed to draft the longest Con¬ 
stitution in the world, complete in 395 articles and eight schedules. The 
achievement constituted a monumental contribution to India’s future on 
the part of the distinguished Chairman. Thereafter, clause by clause, the 
draft was submitted to the scrutiny of the Constituent Assembly. By 
16th November 1949 they had disposed of the final amendments, and (ui 
18th November Dr. Ambedkar was able to move that “ the Constitution, 
as settled by the Constituent Assembly, be passed ”. On 26th January 
1950 India formally adopted her new Constitution, and a milestone in the 
political evolution of mankind was thus erected for all who press forward 
on the quest for political progress. 

The Constitution of India is that of a “ Union ”, a term which was 
used previously by the Cabinet Mission, and which allowed for some 
elasticity in the relations between the Centre and its twenty-eight Com¬ 
ponent States.^ That elasticity was necessary was indicated by the very 
different degrees of political and administrative competence in various 
States. Thus the group which included the small hill Principalities now 
grouped together as “ Himachal Pradesh ” could hardly expect the same 
form of responsible government as Bombay; and in general the whole 
problem of the integration of the India of the Maharajas connoted a 
structure in which the federal components were necessarily uneven. 

The pattern for the future was indicated to the Princes in the Memo¬ 
randum addressed by the Cabinet Mission to the Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes on 12th May 1946. In this it was made clear that 
the British Government could no longer exercise the ambiguous function 
known as paramountcy after British authority had withdrawn. It 
was tactfully suggested that the States, so far from seeking to hinder 
developments in British India, would wish to contribute to the making 
of the new Constitutional structure. “ To do this doubtless the States 

^ The structure comprising Parts A, B and C States is more conveniently described 
in Chapter VI. Part D consists of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands and the State of 
Sikkim. In a work of this scope a detailed analysis of the Indian Constitution is not 
attempted. In particular the whole aspect of financial arrangements between Centre 
and States is not touched. This is covered in Part XII of the Constitution. See also 
Appendix I. 
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will take certain steps to set up their own administrations according to 
the highest standarcl/’ Since the British Government would not hand 
over paramountcy to a successor Government or Governments, it would 
be necessary to make certain “ interim arrangements with those in 
control in India at the time for the continuation of the status quo. These 
were the “standstill agreements” which in the case of the Kashmir 
agreement were to be the focus for much controversy. The Princes 
were advised to set up a “ negotiating committee ” to meet representatives 
of the Constituent Assembly when formed, and this they agreed to do. 

There followed tlic mingled process of coercion and persuasion by 
whicli the States signed their various Instruments with the Indian Union 
under the impression that the commitment was for Union control onlv 
of Defence, Communications and Foreign Relations. As late as 5th 
July J947 Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, as States Minister, had confirmed 
that Congress would scrupulously observe the autonomous existence of 
the States and would not interfere in tlicir domestic affairs. It proved 
otherwise, and we arc left wondering whether there was ever any real 
intention to honour the limited contract. In the Wliitc Paper published 
by the Indian Government in March 1950 the process is accepted as the 
mere pressure of circumstances. 

“ Witli the formation of the Union of States the necessity of 
enlarging the content of the accession of States was more acutely 
felt. . . . All the Rajpramukhs . . . subsequently signed fresh 
Instruments of Accession by wliich they acceded to the Dominion 
of India in respect of all matters specified in the Federal and Con¬ 
current Lists, excepting those relating to taxation, and eventually 
taxation was included also.” 

The above passage tells us nothing of how the Rulers were persuaded 
to surrender powers which for generations had come to be regarded 
among their order as almost of divine origin. Nor docs Sardar Patel’s 
own testimony enlighten us as to the individual negotiations. Speaking 
to the Constituent Assembly of the assurance that was given to the Rulers 
that accession would involve only the tliree accepted subjects, Patel 
skilfully indicated that the Princes had in magnanimity and wisdom 
conceded their powers, and thus saved the Government the embarrass¬ 
ment of acting in contradiction to their obligations:— 

“ These commitments had to be borne in mind when the States 
M.inistry approached the Rulers for the integration of their States. 
There was nothing to compel or induce the Rulers to merge the 
identity of their States. Any use of force would have not only 
been against our professed principles but would have also caused 
serious repercussions. If the Rulers had elected to stay out they 
would have continued to draw the heavy civil lists which they were 
drawing before and in a large number of cases they could have 
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continued to enjoy unrestricted use of the State revenues. The 
minimum which we could offer to them as quid pro quo for parting 
with their ruling powers was to guarantee to them privy purses and 
certain privileges on a reasonable and defined basis. The privy purse 
settlements were therefore in the nature oi consideration for the 
surrender by the Rulers of all their ruling powers and also for the 
dissolution of the States as separate units. . . . The capacity for 
miscliief and trouble on the part of tlic Rulers if the settlement with 
them would not have been reached on a negotiated basis was far 
greater than could be imagined at this stage. Let us do justice to 
them: let us place ourselves in their position and then assess the 
value of their sacrifice. The Rulers nave now discharged their 
part of the obligations by transferring all ruling powers and by 
agreeing to the integration of tlicir States. The main part of our 
obligations under these agreements, is to ensure that the guarantees 
given by us in respect of privy purses are fully implemented. Our 
failure to do so would be a breach of faith and seriously prejudice 
the stabilisation of the new order.^ 

If there was no other evidence available, this one statement would 
surely confirm that the whole nature of negotiation was that of a hard- 
driven bargain. Technically there was nothing to prevent a State from 
remaining in aloof isolation as an island of sovereign autocracy in the 
midst of a republican sea. Nor was there any statutory limitation on a 
State in the middle of India to prevent it from accecling to Pakistan. 
But it was clear that India could, without force, have reduced the admini¬ 
stration of such a State to a farce. In return, if the States had chosen to 
stand together and insist collectively on their independent status, they 
could seriously have restricted the economic life and development of 
India. On the same occasion as already quoted Patel said:— 

“ The situation was indeed fraught with immeasurable potenti¬ 
alities of disruption, for some of the Rulers did wish to exercise their 
technical right to declare independence, and others to join the 
neighbouring Dominion. If the Rulers had examined their right 
in such an unpatriotic manner, they would have found considerable 
support from influential elements hostile to the interest of their 
country."’ 

An operation so delicate, yet so immense, could have been seen through 
only by such a combination of force and experience as was represented 
by Sardar Patel and his Secretary of the States Ministry, Mr. V. P. 
Menon. Patel was shrewd enough to see that at all costs the Communists 
must not be admitted. He realised that many of the Princes held the 
respect and affection of their subjects, and that open methods of drastic 

^ Constitutional Assembly Debates, Vol. X, No. 5. 
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dictatorship might create just that vacuum which would admit Com¬ 
munism among the most gullible and ignorant of India’s communities. 

If wc look at the old map of the sub-Continent we usually see British 
India outlined in pink and the territories of the Princes in yellow. It 
will be seen that, with certain prominent exceptions, the yellow masses 
form either contiguous areas or areas which with adjustment could be 
made contiguous. Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore and the Orissa 
States formed islands. Nevertheless there would have been some 
justification for regarding a third Dominion of the territories of the Princes 
as a practical proposition. Had tliis been put forward in the Cabinet 
Mission statement of May 1946, or indeed in any subsequent plan, it is 
probable that the Princes would have rallied to the suggestion, would 
have sunk their differences, surrendered certain of their powers in the 
common interests of the new Dominion and the British Commonwealth 
would most certainly have gained a very loyal partner.^ This is not 
necessarily to support the proposal. It is merely to point out that the 
alternative, if discussed, was quickly negatived; and in the absence of its 
official recognition the Princes were in no position to press it on their own 
behalf. In the event they took the only course wliich was open to them. 
They rescued their titles and their privy purses.^ Today it is a precarious 
retention. So long as the same pohtical party is in power which in¬ 
cluded the late dynamic Vallabhbhai Patel, their remaining rights will be 
scrupulously respected. But if control in Dellii were to pass to the Left, 
we could expect to see the last lingering symbols of autocracy swept 
aside. 

With the democratisation of the States the Indian National Congress 
liavc realised the fulfilment of their hopes which found expression many 
years ago. Nor is the passing of the Princes viewed by many in England 
with that dismay which retired officers of the Indian Political Department 
felt at the time. Nevertheless the immediate result has by no means 
been to introduce everywlierc the blessings of an impatient democracy. 
The process of accession in many cases involved either the assumption of 
power by local Congressmen who had lived as citizens in the States or the 
arrival of men from outside to take over the administration. In both 
cases they frequently proved very poor material as compared with those 
whom they displaced. As an example of the kind of process which 
governed the methods of change, one State in Rajputana was given five 
days’ notification of the arrival of its new administrator. He proved to 
be a former deputy Customs official, now faced wdth the task of taking 
over the responsibility of directing the affairs of a small but coiMlete 
kingdom. The retiring Cliicf Minister was given no time to effect a 

^ In 1942 representatives of the Princes approached Sir Stafford Cripps on his 
Mission to India with an enquiry as to whether they would be free to form their own 
Union. 

* The Privy Purse was worked out on a basis of 6 per cent of the audited revenue 
of the previous three years up to a maximum of 10 lakhs. 
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proper hand-over. No detailed time-table was received from Delhi, 
nor was there time for its local preparation. Subsequently administrators 
came and went at frequent interv^s. Not unnaturally the Ruler’s active 
interest in his former subjects ceased. Indeed, it could not have been 
maintained. He was forced to retire to the confines of his palace and the 
few surrounding acres of countryside which he had retained. The 
administration of the State was put back many years and the people 
suffered. As for tlic young Ruler, liis w^omenfolk, who were quite 
incapable of comprehending the nature of constitutional change, regarded 
the State’s misfortune as the result of liis incompetence. Time may iron 
out the anomalies of theoretical progress. But four years after 1947 
my impression was tliat those States \Amich had developed in unquestion¬ 
ing loyalty to a wise but all-powerful autocracy were still in some con¬ 
fusion, administrative and psychological; while others wliich had been so 
primitive as to have nothing to lose had benefited from the change. 

Apart from the merits of the issue, the Princes probably received more 
than they had anticipated, and their assessments of private property and 
buildings were generally accepted. The blow was as mucli to their 
pride as to their material resources. Perhaps the saddest aspect of change 
was the severing of their treasured association with the Crown. Many 
of them had regarded the Royal Family with a reverence which was 
touching in its simplicity and which in the nature of the circumstances 
had to go without a thought as to the psychological effect of destroying 
such firm devotion. The symbols of loyalty are not easily surrendered. 
I recall a small stronghold of former kingship where the Union Jack 
is still hoisted surreptitiously on the palace and the State buildings on the 
occasion of the official Royal birthday. 

Weighing the position of the Princes against the inexorable march of 
events, it seems impossible to conceive of any other solution than that 
sought bv Sardar Patel. There is so much to regret in their eclipse; 
and a Ruler such as the Nawab of Bhopal, who so jealously guarded the 
welfare of his subjects, is deserving of our sympathy. He and many 
others may now find too little scope for active minds. Others wlio 
earned the reputation of absentee landlords have only received their 
deserts. Good Rulers have suffered in the common interest, and we 
can only hope that their sacrifice will eventually reap some reward hardly 
yet apparent. 

With the process of accession completed, the consolidation of the States 
into contiguous administrative areas and their democratisation could be 
undertaken. Four distinct methods were employed. Some States 
were merged with adjacent Provinces, such as Bhopal. A few, for 
varying reasons, were merged with the centre.^ Others wliich already 
shared contiguous borders came together to form Unions, such as 
Rajasthan. Finally, four large States—Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore- 

^ Manipur, Tripura and Kutch were placed under the Centre for frontier security 
reasons until more peaceful conditions prevail. 
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Cochin and Kashmir—continued as separate administrative units. ^ In 
each of the large units so formed the executive power of the new State 
is vested in a Rajpramukh, who under the Constitution has powers similar 
to those of a Governor. In each case the Rajpramukh is a former Ruler of 
influence and prestige; and since he now enjoys a Governor’s salary in 
addition to his Privy Purse, it cannot be said that his position is inadequate 
as compared with his former independence. 

We pass on to consider the greater structure with which Princely 
India has now merged its identity. I have referred to the unequal 
nature of the family of twenty-eight States which form the Indian Union. 
The Government have already been under pressure to remove the dis¬ 
tinction between the different categories, particularly in regard to the up¬ 
grading of Part C States.Rightly they,resisted, and, with certain con¬ 
cessions, each group remains with the type of Legislature suited to its 
needs. A student of Commonwealth relations might be forgiven if he 
drew attention to the fact that it is just this inequality in political education 
and social structure wliich is the problem before British Colonial admini¬ 
strations sprinkled over the world, and in meeting which we are some¬ 
times criticised in the Indian Press. 

In drafting the Indian Constitution the authors drew on many resources. 
Not tlie least was the Government of India Act of 1935; but the Con¬ 
stitutions of the United States, Eire and Australia all received attention. 
The tone is set effectively in the Preamble. “ We, the people of India 
. . . enact and give to ourselves tliis Constitution.” Thus is introduced 
the most comprehensive statement of government yet attempted, with 
the emphasis on true democracy as its background. It was democracy 
rather man independence which was to be the keynote; for the latter, 
once achieved, could be taken as inherent in the former. “It is con¬ 
ceivable that a Republic may not be democratic. . . . The House will 
notice that in this resolution,” said Pandit Nehru: and that is the simple 
explanation of the substitution of the word “ democratic ” for the original 
adjective “independent” which by some was thought to have a special 
significance.^ 

But wliile this devotion to democracy commands our admiration, it 
has not been without its penalties. It resulted in the inclusion of much 
conscientious material concerning the protection of fundamental rights 
which has frequently led the Legislatures into difficulties in the last few 
years. Part III of the Constitution sets out in elaborate detail rights of 
all descriptions which can be enforced by law. They are supplemented 
by Part IV, which contains the “ Directive Principles of State Policy ”. 
These lay down certain principles of political and social policy which, 

' Five hundred and fifty-two States were affected by integration schemes. 

* The argument was pressed home in the debate on the Government of Part C 
States Bill, during the Budget session of 1951. 

* “ Independent Sovereign Republic ” was the goal defined in Pandit Nehru’s 
Declaration of Objectives moved on 9th December 1946. 
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though regarded as fundamental, arc not covered by legal enforcement. 
These two aspects together protect the rights of the individual citizen in 
almost cfRisive solicitude. Yet in August 1952 the Prime Minister was 
confronted with the task of piloting the Preventive Detention (Second 
Amendment) Bill through the House of the People in face of some stiff 
opposition. The original Preventive Detention Act was due to expire 
on 1st October 1952, and the new measure sought to extend its life to 
the end of 1954. It was necessitated by the fact that the Communists in 
Southern India had refused to surrender arms which they were known to 
possess and which placed them in a position to blackmail the Govern¬ 
ment.^ “ 1 cherish the freedom of the individual and I do not want, even 
in the name of the State, the freedom of tlie individual to be crushed. 
But undoubtedly the freedom of certain individuals has to be curbed 
for the safety of the State, if occasion arises,’" said Mr. Nehru. There is 
little doubt that he was right. Nevertheless the measure was hardly in 
keeping with Article 22 of the Constitution, wliich covers the conditions 
under which the individual is to be arrested, informed, defended and 
produced before a magistrate within twenty-four hours. 

A more noticeable example of constitutional intransigence is found in 
the right to Freedom of Religion (Article 25). Liberty of belief, faith 
and worship is indeed written into the Preamble. Articles 14-18 pro¬ 
tect the right to equality, prohibit religious discrimination and sweep 
away untouchability through the abolition of the old discriminative 
practices. This is understandable when we recall that Dr. Ambedkar, the 
traditional cliampion of the scheduled castes, was in charge ot the drafting 
of the Constitution. And yet these very praisew'orthy and precise 
provisions have even now not taken effect in the countryside. On 
31st October 1951 Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Minister of Communications 
and a member of the scheduled castes, addressed a meeting of the All- 
India Scheduled Castes Convention at Nagpur. Although the Con¬ 
stitution had declared untouchability to be unlawful, and although local 
laws sought to remove the social and civic disabilities under which the 
scheduled castes had always suffered, “ these have mostly remained a 
dead letter and have not been put into actual practice The Minister 
went on to point out that while a time-lag between legislation and its 
implementation was inevitable, in the meanwliile the scheduled castes 
were becoming more and more conscious of the humiliations under 
wliich they had suffered for centuries. 

Yet another example of aspirations which have proved unpractical 
relates to the Press. Article 19 (1) (a) gave all citizens the right to ffee- 

^ The measure was passed by 296 votes to 61 in the House of the People and by 
100 to 23 in the Council of States. In the latter, the Communist leader, Mr. P. 
Sandarayya, sought to justify his resistance by claiming that Communists in southern 
India would surrender arms if they were promised exemption from subsequent 
detention or arrest. The Home Minister, Dr. K. N. Katju, was quick to note that 
Mr. Sandarayya’s speech was the most effective justification for the Bill. 
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dom of speech and expression. In the summer of 1951 the Government 
sought to quahfy Article 19 by an amending Article 19 (2), giving the 
State the right to impose certain restrictions. These includea the right 
of the Government to demand the pre-ccnsorsliip of a newspaper and 
the submission of financial security before publication, the deposit to be 
subject to confiscation. The measure was attacked energetically by the 
All-India Newspaper Editors* Conference. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, 
the Home Minister, met their protests in a spirit of compromise. The 
result was the submission of the Press (Incitement to Crime) Bill. Pre- 
censorship was withdrawn and the demand for security was transferred 
from the executive to become a judicial responsibility. These con¬ 
cessions were not regarded as sufficient to satisfy a hard core of resistance 
in the House of the People based on a contention that fundamental rights 
were in danger. The Bill, they maintained, sought to create one law 
for the people and another for the Press. The term “ objectionable 
matter ’* as a yard-stick to measure an offence was open to many inter¬ 
pretations. In meeting the attack of Pandit Kunzru and otliers the Home 
Minister showed patience and resource. It was not against the Press 
collectively that these powers were sought but against a small section 
operating without regard to their public responsibility. Where the 
written word was concerned the Government had to differentiate be¬ 
tween the intention of the writer, wliich might be correct in law, and the 
effect of liis words on the reader. 

The sections of Part IV which comprise the “ Directive Principles of 
State Policy ’* might be regarded as somewhat platitudinous. The 
health and strength of workers are not to be abused. Childhood and 
youth are to be “ protected against exploitation *’. The State must 
“ make provision for securing just and humane conditions of work *’. 
These are all admirable but rather obvious sentiments. They were 
borrowed largely from the Constitution of Eire, and one cannot avoid 
being reminded of a jurist’s conclusion that “ the necessity for the in¬ 
sertion of declarations of rights in constitutional charters is a striking 
testimony to the weakness of popular government ”. For India, 
launching her first indigenous Constitution, it was probably not unwise 
to start with declarations of high intention. Moreover, some of the 
obligations in this short section draw attention to matters of practical 
importance.^ Article 40 enjoins on the State the duty of organising 
village panchayats as imits of self-government; and if a written but 
unenforceable instruction did in fact serve to remind both the Govern¬ 
ment and the people of their intentions, then certainly the Article was 
worth insertion. Other enjoinders cover a varied assortment of matters, 
from the prohibition of alcohol to equal pay for equal work for both 
men and women. The inclusion of the latter (Article 39 (</)) might seem 
a little unreal in a country where the status of women is, as yet, so far 
removed from professional competition with men as understood in the 
^ Part IV consists of fifteen Articles (36-51) wliich cover only three pages. 
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West. Yet it is kinder to regard it as a brave recognition of the truth 
and a determination one day to overcome conditions which have for 
centuries circumscribed social life and structure. In contrast, the obliga¬ 
tion to prohibit alcohol has taken full effect in Madras and Bombay. 
‘‘ The State shall endeavour to bring about prohibition of the consump¬ 
tion, except for medicinal purposes, of intoxicating drinks. . . The 
wording leaves us with the feeling that the Govenirnent were not going 
to commit themselves to a definite pledge, and it is probable that the 
experiment in two States is being carefully watclied with a view to its 
adoption or refusal in many other areas. 

Part V of the Constitution describes the whole substance of the central 
structure and its operation. In five chapters it deals with the President 
and his Powers, the Council of Ministers, Parliament, its composition, 
the conduct of its business and the Union Judiciary. This is followed by 
a similar statement in Parts VI and VIII for the States. It is liere that 
the pattern of the Government of India Act, 1935, is continually 
reflected. 

The student who tunis these pages of careful and complete definition 
will seek immediately for the relationship between the Centre and its 
components. Unlike the American States of the eighteenth century, 
the units of India were not sovereign States seeking a federation, nor was 
the Indian Constitution born of a conflict between the rights of the 
Centre and those of the States. There was thus the opportunity to build 
the new edifice on a strong centre to prevent internal disintegration and 
meet external aggression. Wisely the occasion was seized, and the result 
is a compromise between a Federation and a unitary State. Tliis is 
reflected in many ways. A State camiot frame or alter its own Con¬ 
stitution. In contrast, the Centre can alter the boundaries of a State or 
change its name by a simple majority decision. A common citizcnsliip 
is given to all. A National Planning Commission takes no heed of State 
boundaries. The President possesses wide powers. He “ appoints ” 
Governors and “recognises’^ Rajpramukhsy tne distinction being only 
one of theoiy. Under the Emergency Provisions (Part XVIII) he can 
assume to himself the functions of the Government of a State. India is 
therefore building on a foundation which in normal law-abiding circum¬ 
stances offers no encouragement to those who would seek State autonomy. 
It is only the abnormal and the unpredictable which could ride rough¬ 
shod across the written instruction; and that this is recognised is inherent 
in the elaborate Emergency Provisions. Section 93 ofthe Act of 1935 
came in for some trenchant criticism in days gone by. Nevertheless the 
new Constitution fully recognises the need to cover particular, if 
infrequent conditions. 

Chapter IV of Part V deals with the Judiciary. One of the doubts of 
sceptics in the past related to the alleged difficulty of establishing in free 
India a Judiciary which would be completely independent of the 
Executive. Much of the nature of partisanship in previous days, whether 
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in legislation or in any other aspect of government, derived from the 
communal bias. On partition this disam)eared, and in so far as the 
administration of justice was previously affected, the commimal element 
can now be forgotten. We have only to note that the Cliief Justice of 
Bombay is a Moslem. 

While it is gratifying to record the truly secular nature of the Judiciary, 
it should not necessarily be regarded as due to any inherent virtue. 
Once a minority has accepted the inevitability of its status as such, the 
problem is solved. Its identity is merged witli that of the majority in a 
quick and natural assimilation. 

A Supreme Court is established with powers hitherto enjoyed by the 
Privy Council. It consists of a Chief Justice and not more than seven 
Judges. Beneath it the High Courts in the States support the Constitu- 
tion and, in so far as a layman can judge, I would maintain that they are 
independent of the State Governments. Indeed, the independence of 
the Judiciary does appear to have been successfully achieved. Upon the 
Supreme Court devolves the function of jurisdiction between the centre 
and any of the States, and between one State and another. This was to 
have been the role of the Federal Court which was set up under the Act 
of 1935- But since one of the partners—the Princes—remained outside 
the intended federation, whole sections of the Act never came into 
operation, and the old Federal Court was hardly extended in meeting 
its day-to-day commitments. 

The independence of the Judiciary is secured, first, in that the President 
appoints all Judges in consultation with the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court; secondly, in that the status of Judges is protected by securing 
them their tenure of appointment with substantial privileges and rights.^ 
On the shoulders of tnc Supreme Court rests the responsibility of en¬ 
forcing the coveted “ fundamental rights ”. It was in the discharge of 
this duty that in the early days of the Constitution the Court was over¬ 
whelmed with applications for relief. In fact those difficulties arising 
through an over-emphasis on fundamental rights to which I have already 
referred are concerned exclusively with the Courts and their interpreta¬ 
tion of those rights in relation to enactments of the Legislature. The 
conflict was sufficient to enforce an Amendment Act to the Constitution 
in 1951.2 That amendment was necessary will be appreciated when 

^ A former Chief Justice of India, Sir Patrick Spens, K.C., M.P., has pointed out 
that in his time there was notliing to prevent the Viceroy from transmitting his re¬ 
commendations to England for approval of appointments of Federal and Hi^ Court 
Judges without reference to the Chief Justice of India. Sir Patrick secured the right 
of consultation from two successive Viceroys, which may have been instrumental 
in having the right written into the new Constitution. 

The Chief Justice receives a salary of Rs. 5000 per mensem and the Judges receive 

4000 per mensem. A residence free of rent is provided for each of them and they 
hold office until the age of sixty-five years. 

* Constitution Amendment Act i8th Jime 1951. A second Amendment Bill was 
referred to Select Committee on iith November 1952. This sought to relax the 
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we recall that one of the High Courts had declared invaUd the law which 
punishes sedition and the promotion of enmity between the sections of 
the people, on the grounci that it conflicted with the fundamental right 
of freedom of speech, and “ The right to freedom of speech has been 
held by some courts to be so comprehensive as not to render a person 
culpable even if he advocates murder and other crimes of violence/’ ^ 

For those of us who arc not prepared to pursue the matter into the 
realm of complex relations as between a government and the judiciary it 
creates, it is enough to note tliat India’s Supreme Court represents a 
strongly entrenched guardian of the Constitution, yet avoids the danger 
of becoming its master. In presenting the Amendment Bill the oppor¬ 
tunity was taken by the Government to include a number of other 
corrections. For example, in the States the validity of their various 
zemindari aboUtion laws had been challenged, with the result that 
implementation had been held up. 

In passing his Bill to a select Committee, the Prime Minister was not 
allowed to escape without some forceful criticism from Dr. S. P. 
Mukerjee, who had resigned some months previously from the Union 
Cabinet. To come forward with proposals for drastic changes after 
only eighteen months of operation was ‘ ‘ cutting at the very root of the 
Constitution 

I have returned to this aspect of the Indian Constitution since it is of 
much interest and concern for us in days when new nations are con¬ 
stantly emerging to claim their sovereign independence. Particularly 
is it of significance in contrast to Pakistan, where the Government have 
to meet the charge that they have been dilatory in presenting the nation 
with its new charter. It will be recalled that the first Pakistan Assembly 
was formed from the more active Moslem members of the Dellii 
Assembly who came over to Karachi. As a token of impartiality, and 
presumaoly for Indian consumption, a Hindu untouchable was elected 
as temporary chairman. When India produced her Constitution there 
was undoubtedly a feeling among Palastanis that the Government of 
the first Prime Minister, the late Liaquat Ali Khan, had been dilatory in 
producing similar results. Yet time will surely prove that it was wise 
to hasten slowly. 

In 1951 Palastan procured the advisory services of an eminent 
Commonwealth jurist, Sir Robert Drayton. Before his arrival in 1949 
Parliament had already accepted an Objectives Resolution ”, which 
had been prepared by the Cabinet and introduced by Liaquat Ali Khan. 
It might have been thought that a statement of objectives for a new State 
very conscious of its exclusive Islamic nature would prove of some 

upper and lower limits of a parliamentary constituency in view of the increase in 
population. It came in for some harsh treatment. 

^ I quote from Chapter IV of Mr. B. N. Bannerjee’s admirable commentary. New 
Constitution of India, A Political Hand-book (A. Mukhegec & Co., Ltd., Calcutta). 
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embarrassment to an English jurist approaching his task. In fact Sir 
Robert discovered a short impressive resolution in wliich Islam is men¬ 
tioned only twice and which will appropriately form the preamble to 
the Constitution when it comes into operation.^ 

“In the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful; whereas 
sovereignty over the entire universe belongs to God Almighty 
alone, and the authority w'^hich he has delegated to the State of 
Pakistan through its people for being exercised within the limits 
prescribed by liim is a sacred trust. . . 

The hard-headed Westerner is inclined to regard the introduction as too 
dramatic to be of honest and practical application. It is difficult for those 
who have never travelled beyond Port Said to appreciate that in the world 
of Islam, the law as established in the Holy Quran is life itself. In¬ 
heritance, marriage, divorce, tlicft, gambhng and prohibition arc some 
of the matters wliich fall witliin its purview. It has regulated life in 
Moslem countries successfully or unsuccessfully, according to the manner 
in wliich the ruler was able to combine the roles of spiritual and temporal 
leadership. In at least three Moslem States it is still the basic law of the 
land; and so there is certainly nothing unexpected in the brave words 
which herald in the future Constitution of Pakistan. 

Sir Robert Drayton’s opinion was that, in view of the difficulties into 
which India had been led, the delay in finalising the Pakistan Con¬ 
stitution was wise. In particular, he held the view that the emphasis on 
fundamental rights would lead India into further trouble. 

The speech of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan on 7th March 1949 which intro¬ 
duced the Objectives Resolution was mainly concerned with an explana¬ 
tion of its particular nature. He insisted that, in accordance with the 
spirit of Islam, authority was to be delegated to the people, “ and to 
none else ”. For tliis reason it was wrong to look on the new State as a 
theocracy. The theocratic State had come to mean government by 
ordained priests, yet Islam denied the authority of a priesthood. The 
Prime Minister went on to draw attention to the traditional tolerance of 
Moslem communities, reminding his listeners that it was under Moslem 
patronage that the first translations of the Hindu scriptures were made 
from Sanskrit into Bengali. “ Wherein the principles of democracy, 
freedom, equality, tolerance and social justice as enunciated by Islam 
shall be fully observed. ...” Thus is the third obligation of the resolu¬ 
tion recorded. Nevertheless the Basic Principles Committee which 
was subsequently set up made concessions to religious leadership, and a 
direct acknowledgment of the influence of reUgious leaders was implied 
in an instruction which says that “ no legislature should enact any law 
which is repugnant to the Quran and the Sunna ”. Furthermore, the 
head of the State, who must be a Moslem, is to constitute a board of not 

* See Appendix II, 
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more than five experts in Islamic law to advise him in the interpretation 
of this instruction. These provisions, as we shall note, are by no means 
welcome to progressive public opinion. 

At this point it is sumcient to note only that the subsequent support 
proffered by Sir Zafrullah Khan on 12th March followed much the same 
course, though Sir Zafrullah elaborated liis argument with erudite 
quotations from the Holy Quran. Reading these two speeches and 
those of the limited opposition, one is aware of a note of defence.^ A 
new Islamic State is on trial, and it is up to those who are to frame 
the Constitution to prove that doubts as to its secular nature arc un¬ 
justified. 

Following on the acceptance of the Objectives Resolution a number of 
Committees were set up. One of these, the Basic Principles Committee, 
had produced an important interim report by September 1950, and its 
final report was presented to the Constituent Assembly on 22nd December 
1952. The Committee appointed three sub-Committccs to frame re¬ 
commendations on Federal and Provincial Constitutions and the distri¬ 
bution of powers, on franchise and on the judiciary. By 7th September 
1952 only the report of the first sub-Committee had been received. It 
seems clear that with the Constitution of India available for study, the 
Basic Principles Committee were not averse from drawing freely on the 
Indian example. Names are altered. The Council of States becomes 
the Council of Units. The Units prefer to continue as “ Provinces 
But the pattern of the Executive is much the same. Thus the executive 
power of the Federation is vested in the head of the State, who is to be 
elected by both Houses of the Central Legislature. As in India, the 
head of tne State is enmowered to declare an emergency, and similarly 
he appoints the heads of the Provinces. But in two respects there appears 
to be an intention to depart from the Indian practice. The Budget and 
all money Bills are to be considered jointly by both Houses of Parliament. 
The nature of the two Houses follows the Indian pattern, in that election 
to the Upper House is to be by the indirect vote, wliile that to the Lower 
House is to be direct. The units are to have single chambers. The two 
Houses of the Central Legislature are to represent complete parity as 
between East and West Pakistan, and already there are signs that the 
equal status of the Eastern State is by no means acceptable to the West. 
The other matter of complete divergence from the Indian practice is the 
intention to have separate representation for the minority communities. 
In the House of the People seats are to be reserved for scheduled castes, 
for Hindus other than scheduled castes, for Christians, even for two 
Buddliists from East Bengal. The preservation of separate electorates 
invited much criticism from India, while witliin Pakistan it was challenged 
by the small Hindu representation in the Assembly. The leader of the 
Opposition, Mr. S. C. Chattopadhyaya, presumably saw the same kind 

^ Opposition came from two Hindus, Mr. S. C. Chattopadhyaya and Mr. B. C. 
Mandal, both formerly representing General constituencies in East Bengal. 
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of objections to the distinction drawn between scheduled castes and 
Hindus as had been upheld in India.^ 

The interim report included some miscellaneous items of interest. 
The State is not to grant titles, nor arc titles to be accepted from the head 
of a foreign State. Awards for valour in the Defence Services and Police 
will remain. Urdu is to be the national language. The decision con¬ 
cerning titles will have been unwelcome to a large influential section 
of Moslem society. I know of at least one Nawab who was quite over¬ 
come with emotion at the thought of never again wearing his treasured 
decorations. It was probably one of those gestures to idealism which 
are made in moments of brave resolution and subsequently so often 
regretted. 

The franchise is open to every citizen at the age of twenty-one. Paki¬ 
stan thus sets tlie example in the Moslem world in allowing women to 
vote, wliich, witli the exception of Syria, has hitherto been frowned on 
in Moslem countries. 

Three annexes to the report set out the lists of subjects which, as in 
the case of India, are classified as federal, provincial and concurrent. On 
6th October 1950 the report of another Committee—that on funda¬ 
mental rights—was also adopted by the Pakistan Constituent Assembly. 
It is a brief document of sixteen articles, the sixteenth being an unusual 
denunciation of untouchability which should receive sympathetic 
recognition in Dcllii. Five sections are devoted to various aspects of the 
freeaom of religion. 

This, then, represented the extent of progress up to February 1952. 
Sir Robert Drayton’s task was not to frame a Constitution. That is 
left to the Constituent Assembly. It is for the Cabinet to press home the 
time-table they require as practical and call in the experts when their task 
is completed. 


^ Proposed Composition of Pakistan s Parliament. 


East Bengal 

Hovise of Units. 
60 

House of the People. 
200 

Punjab 

27 

90 

Sind .... 

8 

30 

N.W.F.P. 

6 

2 $ 

Tribal Areas 

5 

17 

Bahawalpur 

4 

13 

Baluchistan 

2, 

S 

Baluchistan States 

2 

.s 

Khairpur State 

2 

4 

Capiti of the Federation . 

4 

11 

Total 

. 120 

400 


Note. —Schedule H to the Report of the Basic Principles Committee gives details 
of the separate representation of minority communities in the Lower House. 
Thus the 200 members from East Bengal include twenty-four of the Scheduled Castes, 
twenty Hindus, one Christian and two Buddhists. 
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But there is one factor in the business of framing Constitutions which 
remains undetermined. It is true that Pakistan as constituted is a full 
and very welcome member of the Commonwealth; but the last word 
has not yet been said. Until the Constitution is written and accepted 
the country is free to remain a Dominion or leave the Commonwealth, or 
equally free to accept a monarchical or republican status. It would 
perhaps be more accurate to say that until these great decisions are taken 
the Constitution cannot be completed.^ The greatest factor in in¬ 
fluencing the future is the problem of Kashmir: so that in one way or 
another it may be later rather than sooner that the Pakistan Constitution 
will see the light of day. 

Meanwliile an Assembly which was primarily intended to frame a 
Constitution is given legislative powers to carry on the government of 
the country by a special interim measure. The Opposition, which 
includes some Hindus, sometimes accuses it of being “ unrepresenta¬ 
tive Hitherto provincial elections have been held in the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab. It remains for general elections over the whole 
State to confirm or expel the present Moslem League Ministr}^; and it 
may be that these great issues will be left for the people to decide. 

Pakistan has chosen a federation as the definition of her future status, 
“ an association of provinces, the Cliief Commissioner’s Province and 
such States as have acceded or may accede to the federation ”. We 
should here note that the Pakistan view in regard to the Princes was 
previously in contrast to the attitude of India. Only twelve States were 
involved in the case of Pakistan, and the initial understanding was that 
they remained as independent islands of sovereignty within Pakistan’s 
territory. “ We arc bound by the terms of the Instruments of Accession 
executed by the rulers of the acceded States and we are morally and 
legally bound to honour them.” These were the words of Mr. M. A. 
Gurmani, the Minister for States and Frontier Regions, and tliey repre¬ 
sent the strictly constitutional and correct attitude wliich Pakistan has 
hitherto adopted. In April 1952 four of these States came together to 
form a Union, complete with its own Legislative Assembly of twenty- 
eight elected members. These were Kelat, Mekran, Las Bela and Kharan. 
Together they now form the largest single unit of Pakistan. The new 
Province will be entitled to receive financial assistance from the Central 
Government. It will certainly need it. Balucliistan has been described 

^ In January 1953 the Karachi daily Dawn published a report to the effect that a 
declaration of a Republic by the Prime Minister was imminent. The present 
position appears to be that no declaration can be made until the report of the Basic 
Principles Committee is accepted. Since the report has raised so many controversial 
issues, its final acceptance has been indefinitely postponed. (See also Chapter IX.) 

Part X of the Interim Report of the Basic Principles Committee stated that it 
should be made extremely difficult to alter the Constitution. There followed 
recommendations to ensure that it is implemented. It is regarded as imperative to 
be quite certain that basic principles are first accepted as irrevocable before the 
Assembly finally assents to its new charter. 
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as a land on which the clouds rain stones, and it is difficult to think of it 
as other than a permanent financial liability. The Khan of Kelat becomes 
its first President witli the title of ‘ Khan-I-Azam The other rulers 
receive a Privy Purse as a specified annual payment from the Union 
revenue on much tlic same lines as pertains in India. There has recently 
been talk of a similar union of the group of small kingdoms known as the 
“ Frontier States But the Pakistan Government have made it clear 
that they do not intend to exert any pressure, and it is for the rulers 
themselves to decide. 

For a limited period the particular status of Bahawalpur State was in 
doubt. Attention was drawn to the ambiguous situation when, early in 
1952, a civil action was brought against the Ruler, Amir Sadiq Moham¬ 
med Abbassi, for damages for breach of contract. In spite of an appeal to 
the High Court in the King’s Bench division, a ruling was given that the 
Amir was immune from the jurisdiction of the Courts. This seemed to 
confirm his status as an independent ruler. Yet at the same time the 
State was in no way recognised by the Commonwealth Relations 
Office as a separate Dominion, and in fact it had acceded to Pakistan after 
partition. With the advent of constitutional reforms and an elected 
Legislature in the State, ambiguity has been removed. Bahawalpur is 
now a unit of Pakistan, although the Amir undoubtedly enjoys a position 
of distinction as compared with that of the Princes in India. An official 
from Karachi now resides in Bahawalpur and acts as Liaison Officer 
with the Central Government. In the case of the smaller State of 
Khairpur there is a movement for its absorption into cither Sind or 
Balucliistan. 

In January 1953 the report of the Basic Principles Committee was due 
to be discussed by the Constituent Assembly. But in the month which 
had been available to review matters since the publication of the report 
certain sharp differences of opinion had emerged. In particular the 
West Punjab felt that its prestige would suffer and its identity be lost in 
the general process of federal equalisation. For years Lahore has tended 
to regard Karachi as an artificial growth which developed through the 
handling of entrepot trade. The history and culture of the Moslem 
North are centred, they claim, in the capital of West Punjab. Others 
heartily disliked the influence wliich rehgious leaders may exercise. But 
more vital was the clamour from certain quarters for a republic. Many 
Englishmen will hope and pray that leaders who themselves would 
unwillingly yield to the demand may have the strength and courage to 
stand firm. In another chapter I refer to the circumstances by which 
India was enabled to reconcile her republican status with membership 
of the British Commonwealth. The immediate effect on Pakistan was to 
create a sense of a penalty imposed for their closer adherence and loyalty 
to the normal Commonwealth relationship. Among a limited but vocal 
section of informed opinion this feeling has persisted. We cannot avoid 
^ Chitral, Hunza, Dir, Swat, Amb. 
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the reflection that Britain has done little to remove this sense of injustice. 
It is a delicate matter, and it is easy enough to slip into a lazy process of 
thought which would dismiss the issue as merely one of labels. Cer¬ 
tainly the material advantages of Pakistan’s full membership arc not 
evident. What, then, is in a name? We can only argue in terms of 
sentiment. The desire to create a republic is a symptom of drift; and 
once drift begins one wonders where it will end. It is a process which 
must affect others in the British Commonwealth who are pressing for- 
w’ard to nationliood. With such reflections in mind how can an English¬ 
man view the republican tendency with apathy? ^ 

Quite recently I happened to see a letter from an Engishman in 
Karachi written with a view to attracting the attention of Ministers in 
the Britisli Government. It complained of the indifference of the small 
English community in Pakistan to their responsibilities. I know what he 
meant. It was just that many Englishmen seem unaware that they live 
among a highly sensitive community and that every contact made 
throughout the day is in the nature of an influence to strengthen or 
weaken the association of Pakistan with their own country. Particularly 

^ This chapter was completed when news of a constitutional crisis was received. 
On 17th April 1953 it was announced that Mr, Ghulain Mohammed, the Governor- 
General, had reheved Kliwaja Naziinuddin’s Cabinet of its responsibilities and asked 
Mr. Mohammed Ali (Pakistan’s Ambassador in America) to form a new CJovern- 
meiit. For some time it had been realised that the Government had lost tlic 
confidence of the country. 

On the only occasion on which I met the outgoing Premier he was frank and 
approachable. He was known and appreciated as a keen patron of cricket. Maybe 
that an infectious geniality which he imparted was liardly the quality to rescue his 
country in an economic crisis. Particularly was a very grave food shortage the 
means by which public suspicion of faulty administration and lack of Cabinet leader¬ 
ship was roused. Apart from the facts and figures of a situation wliich involves the 
importation of nearly 1,500,000 tons of grain in 1953, together with shrinking reserves 
and a desperate exchange position, there arc matters of a deep divergence of thought 
in framing policy. It would seem that the new order represents success for a forward- 
r u international co-operation at the expense of the narrow doctrine 

of those who follow the mullahs. The new Cabinet includes Khan Abdul Qayyum 
Khan, Chief Minister of the Frontier Province, who successfully imparted a sense of 
urgency and enthusiasm for modern development schemes in his own Province. 
He now takes charge of the portfolio for Industries. 

Mr. Naziinuddin v^ent in protest, complaining that his removal was not constitu¬ 
tional. He accepted it, however, with a sense of the inevitable, and was awarded a 
pension of Rs. 2000 a month on condition that he renounced all activity in public 
This presumably affects his position as President of the Moslem League. 

The crisis resulted in a general reshuffle, Mr. Amin-ud-Din going from the Sind 
Govenimeiit to be Governor of the Punjab and Mr. Chundrigar moving on to Delhi 
as High Commissioner, where his previous Bombay associations will be an asset in 
Indo-Pakistan relations. 

A tribute is due to the courage of Pakistan’s Governor-General in undertaking a 
move involving risks and hostility from certain quarters. He could, however, 
dep^d on the support of the two services who appreciate the value of efficiency— 
the Cml Service and the Army. These remain the background to Pakistan’s future 
strength and our confidence in her ability to win through. 
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will this apply to officers of the three armed Services who may be destined 
to spend a year or so on contract in Pakistan. Let the War Office and 
Whitcliall therefore see to it that men, not only of professional abihty, 
but who arc aware also of certain social and political responsibilities, go 
out to assist Pakistan in these critical formative years ahead. 
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BOMBAY DIARY 

T he adventure of return was governed by the obvious situation of a 
comparison. The instinct was to look for somctliing different in 
the profusion of life in the Bombay streets. Yet the message of 
what is seen by the eye was much the same as it had been eleven years 
ago. Perhaps the evidence of the gap between wealth and poverty was 
a little sharper. There were as many motor-cars hooting round the 
streets, and their shapes and sizes seemed more extravagant than ever 
before. In overwhelming contrast there was as much poverty and 
squalor and disease. Indeed, since Bombay appears to be regarded as a 
kind of talisman attracting refugees from as far afield as Orissa and Bengal, 
it has not escaped the refugee invasion. But by and large there was little 
physical evidence to mark the British exit and the Indian entry. It 
was only when I came to talk to people that the nature of a profound 
psychological change was certainly vivid and real. Within twenty- 
four hours I had exchanged views first with an old friend, an elderly 
Parsec lady of wit and precision, and later with the sincere and charming 
Prime Minister of the Bombay State. ^ The former, in the freedom of an 
elaborate cocktail party, spent half an hour assuring me that India’s 
only salvation lay in a British reconquest! The latter, a true and com- 

E lete disciple of Mahatma Gandlii, with equal assurance and sincerity 
eld that Britain’s departure had been her greatest and only victory. 
Between these two approaches it was sad to feel, as 1 did, that the great 
mass of opinion, in so far as it was articulate, floundered in doubt and 
difficulty with loyalties of confusion and profusion. The elections were 
only a wx'ek or so away, and at the street corners the candidates competed 
for wall-space with their bewildering wealth of appeals. At a lunch 
party I asked a Britisli housewife how her domestic staff were taking all 
this political medicine. She said she liad asked tliem herself, and the 
reply had been a candid confession. ^^Memsahib, yeh kya ghar-hhar hai ? ” 
(‘ Madame, what is all this fuss about? ”), adding as an afterthought 
that they would vote as Madame directed in the matter. 

The 1951 monsoon had failed, and the place was as dry as a bone. The 
green lawns of the Mahalaxmi race-course were parched and dry. Yet 
the colour and the crowds were as vivid as ever. The reformers of the 
Bombay Congress will certainly go out of office if they attempt to 
abolish the Bombay races. Of the standard of racing, having seen the 

^ P* Appointed to succeed Mr. Krishna Menon as High 

Oominissioner in London in July 1952. 
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Splendour of the pre-war years, it is only possible to lament the decline. 
The Arab races with their hazards have disappeared, and with them have 
gone those elegant ruffians from Baghdad who added colour to the race¬ 
course. Nor is the fine stock of the Punjab studs now available: the 
efforts to breed Indian horses and train Indian jockeys therefore reflect 
much of what is happening in other spheres. But it would have been 
quite wrong to take the changes very seriously, for a Newmarket standard 
is, after all, not so important as the spirit of good sport; and there was 
plenty enough of that. 

When one is busy dashing round the town seeking interviews with 
people who offer many conflicting opinions, it is easy to miss the normal 
experiences which can speak for themselves. A cup of tea at the Taj 
Mahal Hotel or the reservation of a berth on the train can mean much if 
there is time to pause and remember their significance. The service 
of tea at the Taj would hardly have been passed by Mr. Banerjee, the 
exacting manager of my time; while it would equally have startled me 
ten years ago to find the railway reservation office of the B.B. & C.I. 
entirely in the hands of sophisticated young Gujerati women. 

That busy cosmopolitan life round the Gateway of India which the 
war brought has gone. Proliibition has killed the night life in and 
around the Taj. But, in contrast, the crowds by the Stadium for the 
Test Match were greater tlian ever before. Tliere was in fact usually 
something to balance out the losses. 

I suppose the first and greatest irritation for the Europeans is Pro¬ 
hibition. Any social gathering—a meal of four or a cocktail party of 
forty—is a chance to poke fun or let oflT steam. I sought out Dr. Gilder, 
the retiring Minister of Health. He had been responsible for Proliibition 
in the first Bombay Congress Ministry in 1937. His pohtics appeared 
to be a loose Socialism with the additional obstinacy of the idealist. 
Arguments that the Bombay State surrendered sixteen crores of revenue 
tlirough Prohibition left him unmoved. “ But look what the people 
save,*' he retorted, and he proceeded to illustrate the point with a story 
of an experience of many years ago in London while practising as a 
gynaecologist. It appeared tliat he had attended at the birth of the fourth 
child of the wife of a crossing-sweeper. He had been impressed by the 
cleanliness and modest prosperity of these humble peojple. The wife had 
said that her husband had not touched alcohol after the birth of the first 
child. To this was attributed the condition of the family. Doubtless 
he was right. But his one happy memory was hardly a contribution to 
a question of great magnitude, as represented in the wisdom of the State 
direction of a people's morahty. A few miles up the coast from Bombay 
the boats come in with the drink. The poHce arrive, and the smugglers 
move on a dozen or so miles. An arrest is in any case meaningless. 
What does it matter to a fisherman if he spends a few weeks in gaol? 
He has a roof over his head and a ration to eat. Indeed, there is a story 
of a village which has divided itself into gangs of a dozen or so, who 
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solemnly ply the drink trade and court arrest in turn. The remainder of 
the village watch the interests of the missing batch, and the village as a 
whole share out the profits. 

A curious immunity is enjoyed by the Defence Forces; and the Army, 
Navy and Air Force can drink to their hearts’ content. I do not blame 
them for pressing their case. Good luck to them in success. But I 
fail to follow the logic of permission to one section of the community 
exclusively to drink and the refusal to all the others. Permits are avail¬ 
able to enable those with medical certificate to procure drink, and for 
non-residents in the Bombay State who pass through. This has created 
a stampede to discover any obscure excuse for the doctor’s certificate. 
If the young ladies running the advance booking-office of the B.B. & 
C.I. astonished me with their helpful efficiency, I was certainly reminded 
of the other side of the picture in the Customs office which handles drink 

S ermits. In Britain wc dislike the local Food Office and every dung to 
o with it. But I can assure readers that our irritations are nothing 
compared with the impositions on the good citizens of Bombay in the 
matter of procuring alcohol. The defence is, of course, that, since 
alcohol is prohibited, the local Government are not going to worry 
overmuch about applicants whom they presume to be hypochondriacs or 
medical parasites on the State. In practice we witness an overcrowded, 
understaffed room of files and forms in chaotic profusion. When 
Prohibition first returned it took fifteen days to obtain a permit from this 
gloomy asylum of bureaucracy. An illiterate chaprassi had to be bribed 
to hasten the process. The puritans overcame the difficulty by posting 
up on the wall a short Gujerati sermon on the evils of bribery. For¬ 
tunately time was on their side, and as the months went by, and the 
thousands of applicants either received the doctor’s strange prescription 
or gave up the unequal contest, the queue became manageable. Even 
so, the place was a madhouse. I spent an hour each morning for three 
days negotiating the units to which I was entitled. In triumph, I finally 
presented the fruits of my labour to my kind Parsee host. Yet I enjoyed 
in Bombay quite the most lavish distribution of champagne within 
my memory of the past dozen years. The members of the Diplomatic 
Corps enjoy complete immunity; and if you happen to know a friendly 
Ambassador and you want to throw a party he will help you out. Drink 
in a great city such as Bombay was never a monopoly of one class at the 
expense of another. The toddy-shops have suffered together with the 
whisky agents, and the sad reflection is that it all becomes something of an 
undignified obsession once the State steps in to reform its citizens. Good 
European families who would normally not have worried overmuch 
about a forgotten glass of whisky in the evening appear as cliildish addicts 
when they know that it is forbidden. 

The population of greater Bombay is now reported to number three 
and a hair million, and to the north innumerable mushroom industries 
are ever adding to this great human tide. Biscuits, sweets, printing, 
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resin and the cinema trade are some of the outlets to the people’s will for 
industry. As I drove out through an uncontrolled expanse of new 
factories and the bazaars which follow in their wake, it seemed that here 
was India’s problem of the future all around me. How to harness this 
ever-expanding avalanche of humanity? 

If you talk to the Bombay business-men vou will find that they at 
least have a refreshingly practical ^proacn to the city’s dilemma. 
Mechanical power, ana even more ot it, they say, is the answer. My 
friend Wilfred Russell ^ went so far as to insist that the country should 
forget all political issues. Elections were a waste of time. The course 
was set for a great industrial reorientation of all life, and industr)^ needed 
power. Power, then, was the key to tlie absorption of a vast, parasitic, 
unproductive community seeking employment, for power alone could 
satisfy the needs of industry, which in turn could drink in the millions of 
idle citizens who defy the ingenuity of generations of plamiers. While 
in no way accepting tliis thesis as the whole truth, I was grateful, in that 
it led me to inquire into the absorbing issue of the Bombay power cut. 

In November 1951 the Bombay Government announced a 33J per 
cent cut in power. They sought cover in blaming the monsoon for a 
failure to supply water in the catchment areas. In December 1951 Dr. 
J. N. Mehta, the Minister for Public Works, was able to announce a 
partial restoration for large industries, but not before the cotton textile 
industry had been threatened with a loss estimated at Rs. 25 crores and 
the total loss to industry was calculated to be double that figure. 

The development of hydro-electric power in Bombay has for years 
been in the secure hands of the Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co., 
Ltd., and the establishment of a grid around the city was the work of that 
great pioneer of Indian industry, Mr. J. N. Tata. It is to the Tata Grid 
that the city turns for the expansion of the hght industries on its northern 
suburbs. As early as December 1948 Tata’s drew the Government’s 
attention to the need to increase capacity. At that time they were not 
only supplying power to industry but, due to the increased demands of 
the Bombay electrified railways, they were also under contract to supply 
the Central and Western Railways ^ with power. Five years ago Tata’s 
gave the railways formal notice of the termination of power supply, 
the power being required for new consumers, and immediate steps 
should then have been taken by the Railway Administration to increase 
the capacity of their own thermal station at Chola, outside Bombay. 
Instead they slept on the situation for twenty months. Finally, when the 
Bombay Government and the Railway Board combined to order 
macliinery for Chola, they turned to Germany and Japan, and it is hardly 
surprising that those countries have only recently been able to start 
delivery. 

^ A well-known member of the finn, Killick Industries, Ltd., author of Indian 
Summer. 

* Formerly the G.I.P. and B.B. Sc C.I, Railways respectively. 
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The effect of the power cut on the private consumer was that each 
household was on a ration. In Bombay, where fans and domestic cold 
storage are something more than a luxury, the family in its home certainly 
could be excused a few rough words for the State Government. Yet 
such is the lack of publicity in these matters that I doubt if the power 
shortage ever figured as an issue in the election campaign. 

Behind tliis situation is a long story involving a vital principle of con¬ 
flict between Government and private enterprise. The Bombay 
Government which came to power in 1937 was a Congress Government 
with worthy obsessions of certain forms of social advancement, but little 
experience of industry and commerce. The Government which again 
assumed control after the war was of the same complexion. The new 
India, intent on building its house on firm foundations of Socialism, 
sought governmental control of the main services, and Bombay was 
second to none in the crusade. With one eye on the mighty structure of 
Tata’s, with doubts concerning the renewal of the Tata licences, they 
engendered a loss of confidence wthin industry in general, and within 
Tata’s in particular, without creating any of the necessary public en¬ 
thusiasm required to raise the money for Government power schemes to 
replace the existing sources created oy private enterprise. The Govern¬ 
ment have a vast irrigation-cum-power scheme—the Koyna Valley 
Project in the Deccan Highlands—which, in providing 580,000 kilo¬ 
watts at 75 per cent of maximum load, will double Bombay’s supply. 
But a Government which lightly surrenders Rs. 16 crores through Pro¬ 
hibition is unlikely to interest the pubhc in loans for such a scheme as 
the Koyna Project, particularly it it relics on its own resources for 
technical advice and direction.^ 

It was the hope and expectation of the Bombay industrialists that 
once the elections were over the new Government would show its hand. 
It was beheved that it would profit and Icani from past mistakes and that 
generally it would turn to the established and experienced agencies of 
industry, and work through them rather than seek to displace tlicm. 

The Tata group of companies were at the time waiting in suspense 
to know if their licences were to receive extension up to 1970. In the 
circumstances it was generous of the Tata Hydro Group to come for¬ 
ward with suggestions which, if accepted, would bridge the gap until 
power under the Koyna project is available in seven years from the day 
work is started. They accordingly advocated the KundaUka Project 
of their own, a scheme costing eight crores and capable of completion 
within four years. As a joint enterprise by the three big Tata com¬ 
panies,^ the finances would be forthcoming from the investing public. 

^ Power for Ahmadabad, the great textile centre 300 miles to the north of Bombay, 
has been stepped up through the trust reposed in Killick Industries, Ltd.; and in the 
last five years nearly three crores were raised for power expansion with a dividend 
offered of 6 per cent tax free. When the Bombay Government tried to raise two 
crores for a scheme in the Tapti Valley, the public subscribed only 60 lakhs. 

* Tata Sons, Ltd.; Tata Hydro-Electric Agencies, Ltd.; Tata Iron and Steel, Ltd. 
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The project would tide over the period of short supply until power was 
available from the Koyna project, perhaps in i960. In their approach to 
the whole problem, and in particular in their attitude to Tata’s, the 
Bombay Government could perhaps recall that the Government of 
India recently concluded an agreement with the Standard Vacuum Oil 
Company for an oil refinery in Bombay, with immunity from nationalisa¬ 
tion for a period of twenty-five years. 

Behind all the permutations and combinations of this argument is a 
situation which has been inherent in Bombay for generations. 
Geography dictated the circumstances by which Bombay would in¬ 
evitably develop into a gigantic concentration of trade and industry. 
Yet the Province was also tlic home of those Gujerati leaders of a puri¬ 
tanical nationalism through which they were associated with the 
championship of the Gandhian ideal. I do not attempt here to moralise 
on the virtues or vices of tliis nonconformist approach. I only argue 
tliat in Bombay, of all cities, where a Congress Government came to 
power, it was bound to lead to many anomalies and much frustration. 
Drinking, gambling and the race-course have all been attacked by these 
champions of tlie straight and narrow path. The custodians of public 
morality presented their crusade as tlic “ will of the people ”. The 
hollowness of the claim has been ably exposed in a book Betrayal in India^ 
by D. F. Karaka,^ 

But more serious than sermons on how to behave is the inevitable 
clash between sucli an approach and industrial development. If the 
Bombay Province could have been content with an economy of cottage 
industries, then at least the encroachment of the machine might have 
been harnessed to the will of the people. Inevitably, however, the 
Province developed towards big industries through its resources and 
natural conditions, with the result that the Congress advocates of 
nationalisation came into deep conflict with the great industrialists. 
The outcome was to create that era of ambiguous accommodation 
between members of tlie Indian National Congress and the industrialists 
wliich has also come in for Mr. Karaka’s effective ridicule. It is a sad 
situation, for it represents some tiling more profound than the clash of 
mere material interests. It is the conflict of two systems, and as such 
assumes a philosophical aspect. If the disciples of Gandhi could all claim 
the inner conviction of tneir former Chief Minister, Dr. Kher, then I 
for one could not have begrudged Congressmen their success. But in 
falling from that high standard we could wish that they might the more 
honestly have admitted defeat and made a frank surrender to the vitality 
of the Bombay industrialists. For it is their genius which in past genera¬ 
tions built up tliis great city from the island villages which King Charles II 
once passed over to the East India Company for ;£io a year. 

I have mentioned D. F. Karaka, and I could not regard my diary of 
Bombay as complete if I were to dismiss this somewhat controversial 

^ Published by Gollancz, Ltd., 1950. 

B 
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figure with only a passing reference. From the staff of the Bombay 
Chronicle he had moved on to the management of his own affairs, 
and in 1948 his new weekly paper March appeared on the streets. His 
latest weekly, the Current, nas a circulation of some 14,000 copies and 
enjoys a reputation for discovering the more sensational episodes of 
contemporary social and pohtical life and exploiting them to the full. 
You will hear Karaka dismissed as a skilful satirist by Bombay’s in¬ 
telligentsia. Certainly his particular approach is one which in England 
would not be taken seriously by readers of cither the Spectator or the New 
Statesman; and yet in independent India, in its first flush of Congress 
triumph, I find some tiling of value in a paper which quite fearlessly liits 
out at those wdio have hitherto enjoyed immunity. 1 doubt if Karaka’s 
best friends would claim modesty as one of his attributes. Yet if his 
critics find in him irritating symptoms of a personal arrogance, it is his 
modesty of approach as an Indian criticising India which should eventu¬ 
ally win for him something more than a reputation of just another 
adventurer in journalism. I have stressed this personal impression, 
since for an Englishman soaked in the associations of the past it is 
sometimes refreshing to encounter public recognition of the British con¬ 
tribution to the country supported by an honesty in facing up to certain 
national characteristics which arc a brake on progress. Karaka is at 
least not afraid of giving the national conscience a jolt, though his par¬ 
ticular method will not necessarily wdn approval from those who arc 
accustomed to an orthodox delicacy in political criticism. His weakness 
is that he is entirely destructive. He himself admitted that he cared not 
whom he attacked or to w^hat lengths a campaign led him. The end 
justified the means. But I confess I was left in some doubt as to w^hat 
exactly the end w^as. Here w^as a case of an agile intellect seeking ex¬ 
pression and finding it only in debunking a whole mass of political and 
social superstition in his country for which others either lacked the 
abihty or the inclination. The motto of his newspaper is “ Independent 
always: neutral never It is a brave claim. But even independence 
must merit our greater respect for the degree of its active suggestion and 
construction in public life. If the Current can avoid the attentions of the 
police for the next two or three years, I for one hope that it may emerge 
as an independent political force presenting somctliing more to the 
public than some good fun at the expense of the Bombay Ministers. 

Should Karaka ever drift away from his present method, there 
are undoubtedly others who will sustain the attack. Two papers in 
particular were certainly for the lower tastes in polemics. The dif¬ 
ference, as it seemed to me, was that whereas an incident recorded 
in the Current was usually true, in the case of these lesser imitators the 
foundations of a story would be the imagination of the reporter. Under 
the mere cover of “ authoritative sources ”, apparently, you can more or 
less say what you like. Elsewhere I have discussed the status of the Press 
in both India and Pakistan. In so far as my brief return to Bombay was 
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concerned, I should record that the Times of India, under Frank Moraes, 
maintains its high standard of objective reporting and criticism. With 
a circulation or 100,000, it exerts a steadying influence of sanity on a 
public wliich is only too ready to be led along the easy and emotional 
paths of nationalism. When the paper passed under the financial con¬ 
trol of an extremely wealthy Jain industrialist, many Europeans wondered 
if the Bombay pumic were to be re-educated on principles of religious 
and vegetarian extravagance. In fact Seth Dalmia appears to remain 
much in the background. In 1950 he startled tlie Editor by addressing 
the Hindu Mahasabha without previous warning, but apart from figuring 
on the Board of Directors and paying a sum of two crorcs for the purchase 
of the paper, he seems content with remote control and occasional 
opportunities to express sincere but obscure opinions of idealism.' 
India’s greatest of idealists has passed on, and the world is the poorer. 
But, in the absence of a leader who can interpret the Gandliian ideal 
in the example of his daily life, it were better that India should be guided 
by men of strictly practical ability. 

Among the most practical of India’s countless and varied religious 
communities arc the Parsecs. Over the centuries tliis small brotherhood 
have maintained rigidly their separate identity and thrived in com¬ 
parative isolation. The reason is to be found not only in their greater 
commercial aptitude, but also in the manner in which they attend to 
their own social welfare. Tlic Parsecs are not all rich. They have to 
take their chance in sliops, offices and factories with the rest of Bombay. 
But wealthy families do make it their duty to look after their poorer 
folk, and the result is a number of settlements, under a Board of Trustees, 
where Parsecs of limited means can live a life of humble sufficiency 
and security. Here they can be certain of medical care, of education for 
their children and of a home at a rent according to their means. There 
is no doubt that the Parsecs have freed themselves from the devastating 
poverty of great areas of the city. I think the lesson is not only that of 
determined planning by a community of enterprise and ability; rather 
is it that the condition of their poor is dependent on the initiative and 
charity of their wealthy leaders. It is to Sir Cowasjee and Lady Jehangir, 
to Sir Shapoorjee Billimoria and others that the Parsces owe their 
immunity from slums and squalor. The creation of wealth in one 
section of the community is justified only if the wealthy are actively 
conscious of their great responsibility. If, however, they then realise 
their opportunity, it has always been my inclination to believe that here 
lies the justification of the laissez-faire interpretation of economics. To 
elaborate the matter is to be involved in nothing less than the clash of the 
rival systems of Marx and Keynes. That is not my intention! Here 
I am only concerned to suggest that in the past a great city such as Bom¬ 
bay has thrived on the bounty and benevolence of a tew captains of 

' The Times of India is now published from Bombay, Delhi and Calcutta. It 
claims to be the most widely read paper in India. 
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industry and commerce; and in the new India, hesitating between 
experiments in Socialism and the free exploitation of private capital 
and enterprise, the Socialists will win the last round if the capitalists fail 
to take heed of the plight of their millions. Let the Birlas and Dalmias 
leave their mark on the land with practical evidence here and there of a 
few thousand human souls removed from hovels and put into homes of 
self-respect. It is through such service and example that the people will 
thrive, rather than by tlie promotion of any number of newspapers to 
make or destroy passing political reputations. 

Before leaving the Bombay Province I passed a few hours at Anand in 
Gujerat, some 200 miles north of Bombay. In twenty-four years I 
had never set foot in Gu jerat, the traditional stronghold of the Congress 
and home of the great fraternity of Patels. 1 therefore readily accepted 
the kind invitation of Dr. and Mrs. Rutherford of the Irish Presbyterian 
Mission Hospital at Anand. Here was evidence, all too convincing, 
of the scope of work at hand for those seeking to serve tlieir motherland. 
There are hundreds of Anands in India, and to walk their fouled and 
muddied alleys between hovels masquerading as homes is to soak one's 
soul in depths of bitter and profitless despair; so that the spirit of service 
and construction round the Anand Mission Hospital was as water in the 
desert. It is usually the local missionary who knows more of the people 
and their troubles than can ever be learnt from the textbooks. What is 
his future in India? Dr. Rutherford was certainly in no doubt. In 
1947 there was a tendency in the Bombay State to regard Missions as 
alien institutions. Particularly was there suspicion of their schools. 
But the mood quickly passed. Dr. Kher had himself been a pupil in 
the Wilson College, and was the last person to wish to close Mission 
schools. At a Missionary conference in Mussooric in 1951 repre¬ 
sentatives of over thirty Missions assembled. They arc needed and 
welcomed. It is, however, apparent that whereas formerly Missions 
looked to the Western world for their stafi's and maintenance, more and 
more must they now develop their own resources in India. Dr. Ruther¬ 
ford regarded the systematic Indianisation of Mission work as a solcnm 
obligation on all Missions, with the assistance and encouragement of the 
public in Western countries. 

The slender resources of the Presbyterian Mission Hospital did not 

E crmit the supply of food being provided for each patient. The patient 
rought his family with him, and the housc'wife squatted in a hovel out¬ 
side the ward and produced the meal. It was all rough and ready; 
but it represented a little care and attention for women in cliildbirth, 
for old people and children, which they could not receive in the bazaar. 
An unruffled Scots matron who for many years had met all difEculties 
with a dry humour lent the place confidence, while Dr. Rutherford and 
his yoimg wife went quietly about their daily round of mercy with a 
touch more valuable to the people of Anand man all the skill in Harley 
Street. My last recollection of the place was of an evening rehearsal 
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for the coming Christmas cntcrtaiiiment, with a chorus of girls chanting 
a rhythm in that high nasal, melodic line wliich only the East can under¬ 
stand. It was a modest efi'ort, with a rough curtain rigged up on the 
hospital veranda, and the audience sitting by candlelight below in the 
compound. But it was to be a great occasion for the hospital; and so in 
the spirit of the coming Christmas I t(^ok my leave of a small pocket of 
Christian charity. Long may the Missions of India pursue their great 
purpose of mercy. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


DIARY OF THE NORTH 

T wenty minutes out of Delhi the evening mail from Bombay 
passes through Faridabad, now a home for many thousands of 
refugees. Here is the first evidence of those tragic days of 1947; 
and yet the form is hardly suggestive of tragedy. For the night-glare of 
the new factories lights up the skyline; and we are suddenly conscious 
that perhaps out of the unhappiness of millions arc emerging the will and 
opportunity to make a fresh start. 1 never saw the long convoys of 
suffering on the march, the thousands that fell by the wayside, women 
tom from children and men hacked to pieces in front of their women. 
But I saw the astonishing fortitude with which refugees accepted their 
fate and the vigour with which both Governments set about integrating 
their new citizens into the national life. In Delhi, from the Imperial 
Hotel down to Connaught Place, the refugees had set up their booths, 
not with any appearance of despair, but with an animation obviously 
born of a new hope. 

For many in England, Delhi means memories of battles in the Assembly, 
the splendour of Durbars and Viceroys’ receptions, the stimulation of the 
fastest polo in the world, the rigid routine of official entertainment, and 
the contrast of Princely extravagance with the squalor of the bazaars. 
Of course there was change; but not of the nature we might expect. 
Some would have looked for a general slowing down of life, whether in 
the conduct of government or in the social round of our successors in 
those hundreds of pleasant white bungalows. So far from a slowing 
down, the tempo of hfe appeared to be stepped up. 

I do not know exactly what I expected to find when my host took me 
along to the New Year’s Eve dance at the Delhi Gymkliana Club. But 
the traditional revelry w^as there, and the only visible evidence of change 
was that saris had replaced evening dresses, and tail-coats had given way 
to the black achkan. Well, we had left something behind; for the 
manners and modes of EngUsh social hfe, for better or worse, wxre still 
there, not thrust reluctantly on Indian society, but sought out and apphed 
sometimes with a greater attention to detail than in the old days. In 
six weeks in India and Pakistan I wore my dinner-jacket as many times 
as I had in the previous six years! 

As I stood in the crowded ballroom I could not avoid the reflection 
that the Army was really responsible! Mess hfe has a way of handing on 
its social pattern to the famihes around it; and how pleasant it was to 
sec once again familiar uniforms, to step back for a few moments to a 
life which seems so far away. 
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But nationhood has wrought one great change in the pattern of Delhi’s 
social round. In past years Ministers and Government Secretaries, 
Generals and lesser Staff officers entertained in the proud seclusion of their 
homes. The dinner-party was the accepted focus of social give and take. 
It was all rather formal, and organised according to an accepted code of 
precedence. Conversation seldom ranged very far from the capital 
and its gossip. Cultural life had to be sought out, and it was left to a 
handful of enthusiasts to stage a play or organise a concert. But it was 
all very friendly and extremely cnicicnt. Inevitably I found myself 
comparing the past with new methods and standards which have arrived 
with the emergence of a formidable Diplomatic Corps. I suppose there 
is some prestige in appointing and receiving a Foreign Emoassy. A 
sudden sense of importance attaches both to those who give and to those 
who take. Up goes tlic new flag, and for a brief year or so His Excel¬ 
lency the Ambassador is the proud representative of an obscure com¬ 
munity a few thousand miles away who may or may not recognise the 
Indian sub-Continent on tlie map. Still less will they be aware that 
they support their spokesman to the extent of quite a considerable salary 
ana budget. Perhaps it is all very encouraging in the search for inter¬ 
national co-operation. But I could not help wondering what useful 
purpose an elaborate representation of Mexico could serve in Delhi. 

With an international community has come the technique of the 
cocktail party. The old methods may have given us a lot to smile at. 
But I am not so sure that they were not preferable to those of today. 
The same circle meet and say the same things to eacli other in the same 
overcrowded atmosphere. For an Englishman it was particularly irri¬ 
tating to realise that most of them knew so httle of India and the past. 

It was at the American Embassy that a young Secretary asked me if I 
had seen the impressive changing of the Guard on Monday mornings in 
front of the Secretariat. Those splendid men in scarlet uniform on fine 
horses with their lancc pennons; had they been there in my time? I 
could have reminded him that my father had commanded them in the 
1880S, but it was one of those occasions when words failed me! ^ If 
and when one can hear or make oneself heard in these social contests, 
there arc sometimes opportunities to pick up a useful personal comment. 
On this particular occasion I had only a couple of minutes with the 
American Ambassador, who expressed the opinion that the Kashmir 
question could best be settled by avoiding the Security Council and 
leaving it all to Dr. Graham. I wonder if he still thinks so! 

The Russians, of course, surrounded themselves with the usual mystery. 
It would have been too much to have expected them to employ the 
normal staff of Indian servants, and they filled their premises with their 
own people. It was the habit to laugh off their isolation. In fact there 
can be little doubt that the Embassies of both the Soviet and their friends 

^ The former Viceroy’s Bodyguard, now the President’s Bodyguard, was raised 
at Benares in September 1773 by Captain S. Toonc. 
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arc centres for furthering their purpose bv any nicaus, fair or foul, in 
such a country as India. A Russian Art lixhibition may look quite 
innocuous. It certainly was accepted as such by Maulana Azad, the 
Education Minister, when it arrived in New Dellii in March 1952. 
When, however, it is accompanied bv Russians who have taken tlie 
trouble to master the intricacies of traditional Indian dances, and who 
can enact the Ramayana and Mahabharata in Russian, it is time to realise 
tliat there is a bit more than culture behind tlie surface of artistic interest 
as sponsored by the All-India Arts and Crafts Society. The fact that 
Indian students liave found their way in numbers to such institutions as 
Prague University is not due to mere passing curiosity on the part of the 
students. Someone in Delhi works to send them there.^ 

One can forgive much Diplomatic futility if at least it provides efticient 
entertainment. The Italian Ambassador, Signor Ricotti, and his charm¬ 
ing wife set a standard of taste and pleasant company without ostentation 
which w^as difficult for others to imitate. Nor was the more obvious 
hospitality of the Egyptian Ambassador at Maiden's Hotel less effective. 
Something of the spirit of the Khedive Ismail must have been passed 
down to this most overwhelming of hosts! 

To many Indians of a Congress Government tlie effort to accept the 
pattern of Western ways must irritate. The President himself, installed 
in the superlative magnificence of Rashtrapati Bhavail and surrounded 
by a staff of hundreds, must sometimes look nostalgically to the simpHcity 
of liis former social detachment as a President of the Congress. He 
has had to master a whole range of matters of etiquette and procedure. 
There have been many experts from former days to advise him. But we 
give him credit for having absorbed the dignity befitting his office 
without having lost liis charm of simpheity. 

Just about a year after my return to Dellii I was in Washington, a city 
distinguished for its spacious beauty. For myself I find many features 
common to both Delhi and Washington; and of the two it is Delhi 
which I regard as liaving a more enduring quality. If you ride up the 
tan track on the Kingsway of an evening as the sun is catcliing the white 
and pink stones of the Secretariat, you are aware of the ennobling 
character of a great architectural conception, a worthy successor to the 
dignity of the ruins of seven cities scattered around the central vista. 

^ I have with me many copies of a publication Czechoslovak Life, a monthly 
journal printed in Czechoslovakia which finds its way to England through the 
Anglo-Czcch Friend.;hip Society. The March 1953 issue carried a short article 
“Aid for India”. The opening paragraph reads: “ Condemned for decades to 
supplying raw materials for the spinning wheels of England, India was forced to 
import textiles. With plenty of cotton and manpower, she is today seeking to 
build up her own textile industry—and getting little encouragement and assistance 
from imperialist countries.” 

The occasion for the article was the visit of an Indian trade delegation to Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Four photographs depict the delegation happily lapping up the usual fare 
provided on visits to factories and textile mills on such occasions. 
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But it was with a more personal excitement that I drove to the entrance 
gates of my father’s old house. The Prime Minister has made it his home. 
On arrival in Delhi I registered my desire to meet him, for I had a whole 
range of political matters to discuss if he could have found the time to see 
me. But he was far too preoccupied with the elections, and so my 
nearest approach to the house which my father had built, and in which 1 
had spent happy days on leave, was a ghmpse of the veranda on which my 
parents used to have breakfast, from the distance of the front entrance. 

The comfort of General Cariappa’s hospitaUty at “White Gates” 
would have been an antidote to any irritation. Here it was that old 
family servants of the 1920s sought me out; and their simple joy at 
being able to revive memories of Snowdon and the Commander-in~ 
Cliicf’s house was toucliing.^ Some of them had made the journey from 
distant homes; and as they could hardly be sent away without their rail 
fares and a useful present, at one time it seemed that the revival of old 
memories was going to be an expensive experience! The Imperial 
Hotel employs a number of Moslem servants. Some of them would 
come up to me and open up conversation in hushed whispers with com¬ 
ments on the deterioration of hfc and the oppression of an alien admini¬ 
stration. They were mostly of that loyal stock of bearers and khidmatgars 
from U.P. which formerly provided many Europeans with such good 
service. But my sympathy was slightly qualified, in that they appeared 
at least to have suffered no persecution, and went about their work with 
a confidence supported, I imagine, by an adequate salary. 

1 passed on to that most bewildering of experiences for EngHshmen 
who knew former conditions: the crossing of the frontier at Wagah. 
No passenger trains were running between Lahore and Amritsar, and 
one goods train a day was the extent of the rail traffic. A few lorries, I 
believe, were negotiating the frontier post on the Grand Trunk Road, 
otherwise the two Customs officers at the post appeared to have the least 
exacting of assignments in the world. 

The Indian and Pakistani posts side by side just off the road presented a 
very impressive picture of polish and new paint. The two sentries had 
evolved a drill wliich managed to dispense with the awkward question 
of one sentry giving a command to the other. With precision they 
could together step forward and back, slope arms and salute in solemn 
silence. Facing them was a strip of no-man s-land about five yards wide, 
where relations from both sides could meet and have a chat: five yards 
of sanity in a world of mistrust! I managed to create a precedent by 
persuading the Pakistan Customs officer to come over to the Indian side 
of the wire for a cup of tea. So far as I was concerned both officials 

^ “ Snowdon ” was the former residence of Commanders-in-Chief in Simla. 
The “ Commandcr-in-Chicf’s House ** in Delhi was built to replace a previous 
residence which my father as Cominandcr-in-Chicf was reluctant to occupy and 
wHch was purchased by the Maharaja of Kashmir. The building of the present 
residence was watched by my family with close interest, and my mother was 
delighted to be able to give advice in the furnisliing and interior decoration. 
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were as friendly and helpful as possible. I cannot speak for the general 
public, because there was no one on the move. 

I was, however, soon to realise the difficulties of Pakistan in establishing 
her pubhc services, Customs and the like on an efficient basis. At the 
frontier it appeared I should have entered on a form the amount of 
currency brought into the country. The order for the form had gone 
out two months before. The Customs officer knew nothing of it. 
The result was that I had to chase the form in Lahore to get any money, 
and my entry into the country had to be verified from Wagah. Having 
procured the form, it then took an hour of some aggression to cash a 
traveller’s cheque at the Bank. I had at least escaped the whole business 
of queueing at the local High Commissioner’s office for a permit to cross 
from one country to the other, and, thanks to the kindness of Licut.- 
General Kalwant Singh in Jullundur and Mr. Tom Keeblc of the British 
High Commissioner’s office in Lahore, the crossing had caused none of 
the headaches which the ordinary traveller experiences.^ But I learnt 
as I travelled in Pakistan of the difficulties wliich that country faced when 
all Hindus fled from it in 1947. Banks, civic control, passing goods 
across the counter or clearing them through the port of Karachi: all 
these move at a slow pace in Pakistan. It was to be expected, and the 
Pakistanis recognise it. So long as there is recognition it will be only a 
matter of time before such Hmitations arc remedied. 

Once again I took the famihar train that winds its way round the hills 
west of Jhelum. The Pakistanis have painted their railway carriages the 
ubiquitous vivid green which they have adopted as the national colour. 
The paint disguises many carriages of the old North-Western Railway on 
their last legs; and the replacement of rolling-stock is now being treated 
as a priority. Diesel engines are creeping in, and a fine modern Diesel 
express is promised for the run between Lahore and Karachi. If only 
the search for oil could be rewarded we might live to see the day when not 
only the railways are no longer dependent on imported coal, but also 
the industrial expansion of the country.^ 

In my hotel at Lahore I experienced the first real sense of contrast. 
In pre-war times the place had been a hive of activity. Christmas week 

^ Permits have since yielded to the more permanent imposition of passports. 

* There arc indications of an oilfield at Chak Naurang, near Chakwal in West 
Pakistan. Pakistan Petroleum, Ltd., a new subsidiary of the Burmah Oil Company, 
conducts operations. Gas has been discovered in Baluchistan and oil-prospecting 
proceeds near Chittagong in East Pakistan. 

In the first half of 1952 coal was produced in the following quantities: 

Baluchistan . . . 200,620 tons 

Punjab .... 108,670 „ 

N.W.F.P.9,000 „ 

Sind.3,640 „ 

In the same period the Attock Oil Company produced 550,000 barrels. Pakistan 
Petroleum, Ltd., produced 126,800 barrels, a total increase of 18*25 per cent over 
the similar period in the previous year. 
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had always brought in numbers of old friends, and one could be certain 
of a good company and good food. Those days had certainly gone: 
not only that, but for the privilege of staying there I was charged a rate 
liighcr than I had paid recently in an excellent hotel in New York fitted 
with every modern aid to comfort. The tourists, of course, will never 
face these conditions. It is no great hardship for those who know the 
country and its difficulties. But the newcomers judge these matters by 
their own standards. 

The West Punjab Assembly was in session, and there was considerable 
animation around the open space where Queen Victoria’s solemn detach¬ 
ment in marble used to watch over the taxi-drivers and tonga-wallahs. 
1 have followed the fortunes of Punjab polemics with a distant interest 
since the days when, as a Civil Liaison Officer, I had been fortunate 
enough in my work to contact men of the stature of the late Sir Sikander 
I layat and Sir Chliotu Ram. On the day of partition Sir Evan Jenkins 
handed over his responsibilities as the last Governor of the old Punjab 
to Sir Francis Mudic in the West and Mr. Trivedi in the East. Mudie 
assumed office as a servant of the Pakistan Government and Constitu¬ 
tional Governor of the Western Province, with the Nawab of Mamdot 
as his Cliicf Minister. Tlie reasons which subsequently compelled the 
Governor-General to dismiss the Nawab and Ihs Ministry are perhaps 
best left in some obscurity. Rival factions led by Mamdot and his 
Finance Minister, Mian Mumtaz Daultana, had for months introduced 
a most unsavoury atmosphere, and responsible public opinion was 
genuinely becoming exasperated. It appears that the Prime Minister 
wrote to the Governor-General recommending immediate action under 
Section 92A.^ Orders were passed, and Sir Francis Mudic assumed 
direct control over the Province in January 1949. 

The decision was greeted with general approval, for the administrative 
machine was on the point of collapse. But there were many difficulties. 
While it was fortunate tliat the macliincry of the old Government of 
India Act was still available in the application of 92A, it was equally 
unfortunate that a British Governor should have the task of its im¬ 
plementation. For Mudic soon became the target of nationalistic 
elements out to exploit a useful election point, namely the employment 
of foreign nationals as incompatible with the dignity of a sovereign State. 
The proclamation under Section 92A took place on 24th January. By 
4th February the Pakistan Times had elaborated the issue to a demand for 
the withdrawal of British officers from the Army. 

Nevertheless at a Press Conference the Governor w^as able to meet and 

^ Under Section 93. Government of India Act 1935, the Governor was responsible 
to the Governor-General in his discretion. Under Section 92A, the Governor 
functioned on behalf of the Governor-General, and therefore interpreted not his own 
orders but those of the Central Government, the members of both the Central and 
local Assemblies retaining the right to question action. Section 92A could thus be 
regarded as less drastic than Section 93, a point which the Governor was able to make 
at his Press Conference, at the time. 
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defeat criticism. It was understood that elections were to be held at the 
earUest possible date, and for a time the Administration were allowed to 
tackle the tasks of government. But not for long. As the price of 
accepting Section 92A government, the provincial Moslem League de¬ 
manded the appointment of five advisers to sit at the Governor’s elbow. 
Their powers and fimctions w^erc thus defined:— 

“ The advisers to the Governor . . . while having the powers to 
function as Ministers will in effect have tlic authority to take final 
decisions only when the Governor is in agreement with them. ...” 

Differences of opinion were to be referred to the Central Government. 
It was a dangerous arrangement, and Mudic not unnaturally objected. 
Advisers with political power but without responsibihty were not likely 
to be of assistance in the day-to-day responsibilities of administration. 
The subsequent negotiations must again best be left for conjecture. 
Liaqiiat Ah Khan had previously insisted on the introduction of 92A 
rule, risking its unpopularity. It would seem that Sir Francis Mudie’s 
resignation in July 1949 could only have been to save tlic Central Govern¬ 
ment further embarrassment. Mudie went, and was succeeded by Sardar 
Abdur Rab Nishtar, who duly accepted his five advisersd The com¬ 
promise then continued until the promised provincial elections held in 
March and April 1951, when Mian Mumtaz Daultana was returned on 
5th April as leader of a provincial Moslem League Ministry. In the 
meanwhile the Nawab of Mamdot with some of his colleagues had to 
face a tribunal inquiry into their conduct during their brief period of power. 
Among other matters the obscure fate of large sums of money raised by 
the Mamdot administration as a “ Kashmir Fund ” was subjected to 
criticism. After a lengthy examination the case was dropped; but not 
before pubhc opinion had swung away from Mamdot in favour of Daul¬ 
tana. That was in the summer of 1950. Mamdot then sought consola¬ 
tion in the formation of liis own “ Jinnah Awami League ”. But he 
has failed to fmd a following outside Lahore and the Frontier Province. 

And yet inside the Assembly when I visited it in February 1952 there 
was no hint of tliis stormy background. Daultana’s suave control of 
proceedings was impressive. The opposition was ineffective; and indeed 
a complaint of reformers was that leaders in Government and Opposition 
have an understanding with each other behind the scenes which makes a 
mockery of reform. That was certainly the charge of Mazhar Ali, the 
new Editor of the Pakistan Tirnes,^ It was his view that not until a real 
Sociahst Party had emerged would there be progress. As to which 
individual assumed leadcrsliip and effected change, that was not im¬ 
portant. The point was that change should be effected. In a sense, 

^ Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar was succeeded by Mr. I. I. Chundrigar on 6th 
November 1951. 

■ Mazhar Ali succeeded Mr. Faiz m 1951 when the latter was arrested in connection 
with the Rawalpindi conspiracy case. 
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Mazhar All’s assessment was not without some justification. A year 
later Daultana resigned. The provincial Moslem League Assembly 
Party endorsed his resignation, and Mahk Firoz Khan Noon was recalled 
from the Governorship of East Bengal to lead the party. He had always 
been a candidate for leadership. But the change is one of name rather 
than of pohey. Personalities and the factions they command continue to 
govern polemics, and the emergence of a healthy opposition on a doctrinal 
basis would be a useful injection into the political hfe of the Province. 

A year later I sat in another Legislative Assembly on the other side of 
the world; and I found myself comparing the evident pandemonium of 
proceedings within the semi-circular arena of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
with the comparative order and sense of responsibihty in a building of 
the same size and design in Lahore. Not a little credit must go to the 
speaker, Dr. Khalifa ShiiJja-ud-Din, whose firm, impartial handling of 
debate had won him the respect of all sides of the House. 

A hasty visit to the Peshawar valley and a talk with the Chief Minister 
vividly brought back the by-gone years. I think it is fair to say that the 
problem of tlic tribes is far less evident than in the days of British India. 
Early in 1949 the Pakistan Government initiated an interesting experi¬ 
ment in setthng tribesmen, mostly Mahsuds, on the banks of the Indus 
in the Dcra Ismail Khan District. The immediate aim was to distribute 
about 5,000 acres ns soon as the land could be regarded as fit for cultiva¬ 
tion. In the battle for the loyalties of the tribesmen as between the 
Pakistanis and Afghanistan the Afghans have definitely lost the first 
round. It w'as therefore puzzling to note the continued nuisance value 
of that perennial irritant, the Faqir of I pi. He is obviously thoroughly 
discredited. But in view of the fact that as long ago as 1937 he was 
making hfe uncomfortable for many of us it seems curious that he cannot 
be apprehended. In the war he received funds and arms through the 
Axis Embassies in Kabul, and in July 1949 the Afghan Governor of 
Gardez received him witli some show of ceremony. But his chances of 
acceptance as a leader on the Pakistan side of the border can be completely 
discounted. 

I believe the view has been expressed that at the time of partition the 
Frontier tribes were in identically the same constitutional position as the 
Indian Princes. They should therefore have been offered the same kind 
of choice. They could then have thrown in their fortunes with Afghani¬ 
stan or chosen a crude independence. It is a view which disregards 
reahties, and so long as Pakistan can offer material advantages which are 
beyond Afghan competition the tribesmen will look to Peshawar for a 
traditional understanding of their psychology and their needs. 

I passed on to Karaclii. The penetrating dust from the Sind desert in 
a second-class carriage has just to be ignored; and I arrived at the other 
end looking like a snow-man, a condition which somehow seems 
reserved for the European traveller. 

One day Karachi may be a capital worthy of the name. For several 
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years it can, however, only present the appearance of complete unscttle- 
ment, even upheaval. Wealth has arrived, and at the same time, 
through quite another set of circumstances, about a million refugees 
have sought shelter in the city. For them, Karachi became the symbol 
of security and the end of fear; and they poured in for a time in uncon¬ 
trollable numbers, to present a picture of life at its lowest and most 
horrifying level. Petrol tins and sacking passed for their housing. 
Yet by heroic efforts somehow disease was kept under control; and the 
amazing patience and resignation of these mass sufferers have alone 
enabled the Government to plan their future with some promise of hope. 
One condition has helped to preserve that hope and resist pohtical 
exploitation of the lot of refugees. Until 1952 the Government could 
boast that with the great food resources of the countryside available no 
refugee need starve. 

His Highness the Aga Khan had just arrived at the new Metropole 
Hotel, which is now the pride of the capital. Around the entrance I 
paused to watch the obeisance of an army of secretaries, managers, hall 
porters and the like. Two minutes later, outside the Sind Club, on the 
grass just off the main road, I nearly stepped on the prostrate figure of 
an old man writhing in the agonies of an unknown affliction; for he was 
beyond any coherent speech. Yet pedestrians had passed him by and 
accepted him as a matter of daily routine. The tw^o situations had no 
direct connection. But to pass from one to the other so abruptly could 
only bring reflection for a moment on the mountains of human injustice 
which remain to be removed over great areas of the world. 

If people are indifferent to human suffering how can they ever be 
expected to react to the misery of an animal? Up the long slope which 
carries the road out of Karaclii to CUfton over the railway lines, I watched 
a donkey being flogged, with its human load of six grown men beliind it 
squeezed into a tonga, I take no credit for dasliing to its rescue and 
pulling the startled passengers off their perches. There was no alternative. 
But their reaction was hardly one of anger or protest, for the simple 
proposition that the donkey was physically incapable of pulhng them 
up the slope was one they could appreciate. Could they follow the 
further suggestion, that to inflict suffering on a donkey was a trans¬ 
gression of divine law as much as any of the normal condemnations of the 
prophet? I doubt it. 

So often we fail to see that a lack of education is really the explanation. 
A cat playing with a mouse is unconscious of its cruelty. A man of the 
jungle who kills his rival in combat is unconscious of crime. One day 
the gap between ignorance and understanding will be filled; and the 
time to condemn will be if, when that day arrives, men and women are 
still barren of that extra sensitivity wliich is the manifestation of a higher 
stratum of civilisation. We all know people who keep dogs in cotton 
wool and who are yet indifferent to human suffering. They prove notliing 
and can, I suggest, be accepted as the penalties, the freaks, of progress. 
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But I wander from my diary. An old man dying by the roadside, an 
affray with a tonga driver, an address to the Pakistan branch of the move¬ 
ment for Federal World Government and a walk home after dinner 
across the flats from Clifton were just those insignificant moments wliich 
one always manages to remember at the expense of the more important 
episodes of the normal routine when one travels. Federal World 
Government is a brave movement which I attempt to support in London. 
In Karachi it afforded me the privilege of meeting a few young men 
of a serious and responsible approach to hfe who could escape the 
obsessions of local politics and talk in terms of universal problems. I 
recall my walk home from Chfton only because of frequent delays to 
obey the whistles of an army of police along the main road. The Prime 
Minister was driving out to dinner. There had been cause enough to 
avoid complacency, but the administration seemed suddenly to have 
become obsessed with the protection of its public servants, and by the 
time I had dodged the zeal of policemen and their whistUng I had walked 
a long way off the straight road home to Karachi. There are also the 
unpredictable whims of thousands of inexperienced drivers to threaten 
the innocent pedestrian. I saw more accidents in a few days in Karachi 
than I had seen in years before. 

Karachi now boasts the status of a separate unit within the Con¬ 
stitution, though it remains the capital of Sind. I spent a pleasant hour 
with the Governor of the Province, Mr. Din Mohammed, who at the 
time was shouldering the burden of executive administration. The 
Sindis seem quite incapable of running their Province without the 
stimulus of personal intrigue. Way back in 1943 the Governor had 
been confronted with a situation in wlrich one of his Ministers, Moham¬ 
med Ayub Khuro, faced his trial for murder. The Province has never 
really settled down, and in 1948 Mr. Khuro, back now as Chief Minister, 
was once again facing a charge of breach of trust and being in possession 
of stolen property. He was then removed from office by Mr. Jinnah, 
but continued to retain the leadership of the provincial branch of the 
Moslem League. There followed a succession of Ministries until Mr. Din 
Mohammed finally took over the direct administration of the Province 
on 29th December 1951. As a result of the poHtical acrobatics of Mr. 
Khuro, special legislation was introduced in the form of the Public 
Representation OSiccs Disqualification Act (PRODA). It is under this 
Act that Mr. Khuro and his associates are now debarred from accepting 
office. The further step of removing him from the leadership of the 
Sind branch of the Moslem League produced a trial of strength with the 
Prime Minister and has proved more intractable. Elections promised 
1953 iirc regarded as the opportunity for a fresh start. But until the 
leopard can change Iris spots I doubt if Sind can enjoy the blessings of 
democracy. 

Mr. Din Mohammed has a reputation second to none of long and 
faithful service in the legal profession, and I imagine the conduct of Sind*s 
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administration was far safer in his care than in the hands of Ministers of 
doubtful political morahty, however capable. He was a Moslem gentle¬ 
man of the old school, and his wife observed purdahs In the days of 
British India the Governor’s wife had a part to play. But it will be some 
time before the social Hfe of “ Government House ” in the Provinces of 
a Moslem country pivots around the Governor and his wife. As I was 
leaving the house my eye caught the ubiquitous photograph of the Quaid- 
i^Azantj this time startlingly produced with that three-diinciisional effect 
which is coming into fashion in the advertising world in England and 
America, For generations the homes of Pakistan will revere the sharp, 
arresting features of the creator of the State. The liigh cheekbones and 
deep-set eyes contrast so vividly with the robust contour of his great 
colleague, the late Liaqiiat Ali Khan. As often as not the photographs 
of the two appear together. Some day there will be scope for an author 
to write the story of these two men and the teamwork in their joint 
colossal enterprise. Mr. Hector BoHtho was in fact in Karachi last year 
attempting to gather material for a biography of Mr. Jinnah. But there 
seemed to be some doubt as to the co-operation which he should have 
received if he was to have access to all the relevant data. 

In this book I have not attempted a chronological liistory of India or 
Pakistan. But I must appropriately here record the death of Pakistan’s 
great Prime Minister, for months later, when I was in Karachi, the sense 
of loss had not abated. On i6th October 1951 Liaquat AH Khan rose to 
address an o^en-air meeting at Rawalpindi, when two shots fired at only 
a few yards’*^ range enterecl his body, and he died almost immediately, 
with a Moslem’s blessing on his country on liis Hps. The assassin was 
promptly lynched by the crowd. He proved to be a certain Said Akbar, 
an Afghan from Khost. In view of Pakistan’s strained relations with 
both India and Afghanistan, it was as well that subsequent investigations 
revealed no suggestion of any sources of initiation in those countries. 
Indeed, a criticism of the appointed Tribunal was that after months of 
inquiry they were unable in August 1952 to report any definite con¬ 
clusions as to motive or outside influence. Said Akbar was known as a 
rehgious fanatic, and at the time was confined to Abbottabad under a 
warrant of 1947; which explains the preoccupation of the poUce with 
efforts to clear themselves of subsequent charges of ineflTiciency. Said 
Akbar left a widow, but he alone, had he Hved, could have provided the 
missing evidence. 

The loss to Pakistan could not be measured in terms of the passing of a 
Prime Minister. At that critical stage the country needed above all 
others one of cool judgment and cautious yet firm action. Liaquat AH 
Khan filled this need. 

Messages of condolence from many countries came in tribute to a 
statesman who had won international respect. If I may borrow an 
analogy from across the Pakistan border, Jinnah was the creator and 
^ The wife of the Prime Minister, Khwaja Nazimuddin, is also in purdah. 
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Liaquat the preserver; and of the two contributions it is possible that the 
latter called for the greater exercise of wisdom and restraint. 

The sub-Continent is generous in immortalising the memory of its 
heroes. Everything I have said of hero-worship applies equally to 
Gandhi and Nehru. Whether it be a mud hut or the luxury ofthe most 
modern home, invariably is to be found the famihar silhouette of that 
fragile figure in khaddar, leaning on his staff, his eyes twinkling from 
bemnd his spectacles in a merriment which for me who never knew him 
was his most endearing quaUty. 

I always think that the most enchanting aspect of travel is the unpre¬ 
dictable nature of human contacts, of sudden friendships resulting in 
equally sudden plans and decisions. How much more exciting and how 
much less exacting than the precise, liighly organised schedule of detailed 
planning. If it had not been for Sir Gilbert Laithwaite’s hospitahty I 
might not have met Mr. Shaffi at lunch, who promptly planned to put 
me on a B.I. cargo-sliip leaving for the Persian Gulf. Mr. ShafE is the 
delightful brother of that active personahty in the social and poHtical 
life of the country, the Begum Shah Nawaz. Years ago she had helped 
me in my work in the Civil Liaison Office at JuUundur; and now her 
brother in Gray Mackimion and Co, was to offer his welcome assistance 
in finding a cargo-sliip ready to take me to Basrah. So my last impression 
of the sub-Continent was of the httle ships of the Royal Pakistan Navy as 
wc sailed down the channel to Manora Point. I trust they may never be 
used in anger. Nevertheless, for reasons far removed from aggressive 
intention, I rejoiced to see them. 

1 had left India in 1944 with a sense of inevitabihty. I believed I 
should never return. But I was wrong; and one repercussion from a 
brief acquaintance is that I bcheve the stage is now set for us all to visit 
and revisit each other as often as we like. A holiday trip to India or 
Pakistan will, we hope, become as common an experience as a Mediter¬ 
ranean cruise. In the reverse direction, too, they arc certainly anxious to 
come over and see what wc have to offer. I have before me a letter 
written a few days ago from Jammu. 

“ Being an old soldier I have an immense desire to witness the Corona¬ 
tion celebrations in London. Could not a way be found of making it 
possible? How I wish for wings to fly round to you on that occasion! 

Thus writes an old pensioner. Others may have less reason to express 
such simple sentiment. Yet it will be enough if they come. Whether 
from the comfort of the new Students’ Hostel in Fitzroy Square ^ or the 
less sheltered atmosphere of an Earl’s Court landlady, I trust that those 
who make the ioumey will receive from the British pubUc that same 
friendship which these two peoples invariably offer an English visitor 
when he steps ashore at Karachi or Bombay. In such small ways that 
strange association, the British Commonwealth, will endure. 

^ Opened by Mr. B. G. Kher, Indian High Commissioner, in an imptestive 
ceremony on a4th March 1953. 

F 
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FOR THE SOLDIERI 

E ver since the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms it 
had been reahsed that steps to give India her own army under the 
command of Indians must proceed side by side with political 
developments. First a plan to Indianise certain units was introduced. 
There followed a policy to create a complete Indian division. One 
principle was to govern all progress. British officers on retirement 
would be replaced by Indians, but an Indian, in his own interests and in 
those of the Army in wliich he served, was to undergo the same periods 
of service for promotion as British officers. 

Before the Second World War some 2,500 British officers served in 
the Indian Army. With them 500 Indian regular officers held the King’s 
Commission. On the outbreak of war there followed a vast expansion, 
the Indian element increasing its numbers by seventeen times, the British 
by five times.® As early as October 1944 the Commandcr-in-Chief 
announced the cessation of recruitment of British officers in anticipation 
of a post-war indigenous Indian Army. Those holding permanent 
commissions would be required to stay, but all future vacancies were to 
go to Indians, supplemented by the secondment of officers from the 
British service so long as was necessary. As the rock on which a new 
structure would rise, India’s war memorial took the form of a vast new 
Academy planned to house 2,500 cadets for all three Defence Services, 
with an amiual turnover of 500 cadets. Alas, it was conceived in the 
belief that a united India assuming Dominion status deserved the finest 
training establishment which military ingenuity could devise. 

In the autumn of 1946 it was known that an indigenous army would 
be set up by 1948. Of the 8,500 Indian officers available, about 8,000 
were war-time officers with less than six years’ service. So far from the 
new army emerging as a natural growtn with Indians undergoing the 
same length of service as British officers, it was obvious that Indians would 
receive greatly accelerated promotion. The nature of the problem will 
best be illustrated by quoting Sir Claude Auchinleck’s own words.® 

“ The task of planning the replacement of British officers by Indian 
officers with such meagre resources on which to draw was difficult 

’ Throughout tliis chapter reference to Appendix III will assist the reader. 

* Twenty-two thousand officers (13,500 British, 8,500 Indian). I am indebted to 
an address by Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck before the Royal Institution 
(March 1950) for these figures and for other valuable material. 

* Ibid. 
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and complex enough in itself and the prospect of complete * nationali¬ 
sation ’ by 1948 could hardly be viewed with complacency by myself 
as Commander-in-Cliief, or by my principal commanders and staff 
officers. Then came the decision to divide India and thus almost 
instantaneously our whole problem was changed. Our carefully 
worked out plans for ‘ nationaUsation ’ by 1948 became completely 
obsolete. We had now, in the course of a few short months, to 
disintegrate completely an organisation which it had taken nearly 
two hundred years to build up and perfect.” 

No Commander could ever have faced such a problem. Certain data 
were known. Thus “class” units—^Dogras, Mahrattas and Sikhs— 
could immediately be allotted to India, since they were all composed of 
Hindu clans. But Punjab infantry regiments and all the cavalry con¬ 
tained companies and squadrons of Hindus, Sikhs and Moslems. Even 
more intricate was the problem of spHtting the various Corps and 
ancillary services. Engineer and Signal units, the Army Service Corps, 
Medical, Ordnance and Pay, were all services in which Moslems and 
Hindus had to be separated out and dispatched to new units, new homes 
and new loyalties. Yet the administration and maintenance of the Army 
had to continue. Moreover, tlois vast game of general post had to be 
undertaken over a countryside which was tom with communal strife and 
in which for a time the law of the jungle prevailed. 

Some weeks before partition Sir Claude Auclainlcck had realised that 
special machinery would be needed to effect the division. He therefore 
proposed that a Supreme Command be estabhshed at Delhi which would 
retain certain central functions during a period of transition, Auchinleck 
himself assuming the appointment of Supreme Commander. The most 
exacting function of his command was the movement control of innumer¬ 
able sub-units in transit between the two new Dominions. Since troops 
moving by land across the Punjab frontier were inevitably involved in the 
chaos of slaughter, the sea-route between Karaclii and Bombay was 
taxed to capacity. To effect the actual division of units a committee of 
serving Indians with the King's Commission was appointed. It included 
an equal number of Hindus and Mohammedans and was presided over 
by a senior British officer. The committee started to function before 
partition, and completed its task without encountering acrimony or 
controversy. As an example of the method, in the case of my own 
regiment, stationed at Hyderabad, Deccan, the Mohammedan squadron 
proceeded to Lahore, where it was joined by Mohammedan squadrons 
from other units. Our Hindu and Sikh squadrons went off to the Deccan 
Horse, which became a unit of India's Army.^ There were thus in¬ 
numerable sub-units of the old Indian Army moving to and fro through¬ 
out July and August, at the one time when troops under firm control 

' For clarification the two Armies were designated “ the Army of India ** and 
“ the Army of Pakistan **. 
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were needed to deal with the vast communal wave of primitive passion 
which was gathering force. Where units as large as squadrons or 
companies could move complete with their arms there was little danger 
of them suffering in transit, since they could defend themselves. In¬ 
deed, some of them were to constitute an additional threat to the country¬ 
side. But many small parties of administrative units on the move failed 
to reach their destination. 

On 1st July 1947 it was announced that each Dominion would have 
operational control over its armed forces by 15th August, but that 
administrative control would continue under the Supreme Command 
until the two Governments were in a position to control and maintain 
their own forces. The date contemplated was ist April 1948. Sir 
Claude Auchinleck in his new role haa therefore no operation^ control 
over any unit except those moving from one Dominion to the other, and 
he had no control over these once they had come under their new^ Com¬ 
mand. But there was, however, a time lag while the new Dominion 
administrations were forming, and in tliis transitional period the troops 
had to be fed, clothed and paid. These were the functions of the 
Supreme Command. [In addition, complete responsibiHty for the 
discipline and administration of all British officers in either Army who had 
elected to serve on after the 15th August remained with the Supreme 
Commander, as cUd also the control of units of the British Army. In 
turn the Supreme Commander in these responsibiUties had to answer to 
and take his orders from the British Government. 

In London the Government had ruled that in no circumstances were 
British troops to be placed under the orders of the Governments of India 
or Pakistan, and in general terms the poUcy was to send the troops home 
as quickly as possible.^ It has been suggested that if British troops in 
large numbers could have been available for the creation of a Boundary 
Force on the critical frontier which was to sever the Punjab in two the 
subsequent slaughter might have been obviated. Instead the force under 
Major-General T. W. Rees which attempted the task was asked to control 
a situation beyond its capacity. 

Early in July a Joint Defence Council was formed which was the 
pohtical counterpart of the Supreme Command, and on nth July Lord 
Mountbatten by mutual agreement became its Chairman. Both 
Dominions were equally represented on the Council, which included 
Sir Claude Aucliinleck as a member. Not the least of the responsibihties 
of this central machinery was the task of dividing the material assets 
between the two Dominion armies. The vast accumulations of war lay 
in ordnance depots scattered about the country, the greater number 
being within Indian territory. It was Pakistan’s bitter complaint that 
though the Defence Council might allocate stores and suppucs to her 
Army, in fact orders were never translated into action. To this day 

^ Mr. Attlee spoke of British troops being out of the country by December 1947 
(Second reading, Indian Independence Bill, loth July 1947). 
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Pakistan claims that it has received less than justice in the division of 
mihtary material For this reason the Pakistanis viewed the decision to 
close down the Supreme Command in November with dismay. They 
had not received their fair share, and with the aboHtion of a central 
independent authority they saw no prospect of ever doing so. Nor was 
the dissolution in accordance with the views of the Supreme Com¬ 
mander. We arc reluctantly forced to the conclusion that at this stage 
a certain lack of co-cmeration on the part of India was gradually under¬ 
mining the effective functioning of the macliinery. 

We cannot study this aspect of partition without astonishment at the 
complexity and confliction of loyalties which were imposed on British 
officers. The situation had no precedent. A Supreme Commander 
took his orders from London in one aspect of his responsibiUties, yet was 
responsible to Lord Mountbatten and Mr. Jinnah for the organisation and 
administration of two new Armies. In turn, two British Commanders- 
in-Chief took orders from two new Governments in operational matters 
and questions of pohey, but were responsible to Sir Claude Aucliinleck 
for all administrative matters arising out of the partition. It is not 
difficult to imagine situations of bewilderment and confusion with nerves 
and tempers tested to the extreme. Aucliinleck not only carried responsi¬ 
bilities for dividing the Army which he had served and loved, but the 
Royal Indian Navy and the Royal Indian Air Force also came under his 
command. In 1946 he had made it clear that whatever the future held, 
in his view any constitutional development wliich envisaged the break-up 
of the Indian Army would be disastrous. Yet he was now faced with the 
task of implementing the destruction of a unity which he and genera¬ 
tions of British leadership had created. He himself was unravelling his 
hfe’s work. It was not an enviable task. The wonder is that in the cir¬ 
cumstances first of communal slaughter and secondly of the Kashmir 
problem, the division of tlie old Indian Army went through as smootlily 
as it did. 

Much criticism has been levelled at the Punjab Boundary Force, ^ 
which was created in July and which, under Major-General Rees, took 
its orders direct from the Joint Defence Council. The force was a mixed 
one designed to deal with minor disturbances in villages, and as such it 
carried out its task. But even those Enghshmen who had worked nearest 
to the communal Hfe of the country failed to foresee the scope of the 
destruction which would sweep the Punjab in August and September. 
A few days previous to 15th August men who had hved long on the 
Continent would not have beheved the sights wliich were to revolt the 
conscience of those Indians who could retain sanity. Little wonder that 
the Boundary Force proved inadequate to the demand and that good 
Indian sepoys themselves succumbed under the overwhelming visible 

^ The Force was, in effect, 4th Indian Division moved up from Poona. Its 
commander, Major-General T. W. Rees, C.B., C.S.I., D.S.O., M.C. (known as 

Pete **), had made his name in the Burma campaign. 
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evidence of assassination, arson and destruction. It was therefore not 
surprising that on 29th August the Defence Council, meeting in Lahore, 
decided that the Boundary Force should be abolished as from ist 
September, since its task had “ grown out of all proportion to its responsi¬ 
bilities Responsibility thereupon devolved on tne two Governments. 

On I2th November it was announced in Delhi that the Supreme 
Command would be dissolved on 30th November, since the absence of 
a spirit of goodwill and co-operation between the two Dominions had 
made it impossible for Aucliimeck and his staff to discharge their duties.^ 
Thereafter the two British Commanders-in-Chief took complete control. 
In fact the back of the problem had been broken, though there were still 
many scattered groups of men searching out their new homes. 

Throughout these critical weeks there had been many scenes of sad 
farewell as famous regiments speeded their comrades to the other side. 
Even when surrounded by every temptation of the common communal 
curse, fine units under the strict eye of British commanders kept their 
balance. Not the least moving of experiences for Englishmen were the 
frequent encounters among refugee columns with old pensioners who had 
previously served with them. A tragic, bewildered figure would step 
out from the crowd, draw himself up to a smart salute, and remind a 
harassed company commander that he had served in his battalion for 
many years and fought with it in the African desert or the jungles of 
Burma. Could he and his family, then, be rescued from the hell which 
surrounded them? As a typical example we should note the movements 
of the i/i2th Frontier Force Regiment in September, which arrived in 
the Gurdaspur District from Razmak complete in its old composition. 
The civil administration had broken down. All over the area misguided 
patriotism had led to the indiscriminate dismissal of Hindu officials by 
Moslem superiors and of Moslems by Hindus. The troops had to watch 
convoys involving their own co-religionists attacked by the police who 
had been posted to guard them. From Gurdaspur the battalion moved to 
Llyallpur, where they were split up into small uncontrollable packets in 
circumstances of sufficient provocation for any sepoy to lose his head. 
Mixed guards were formed. On the due date the Sikh and Dogra 
companies left for India, but not before the regiment had given them a 
bara %hana and British officers had seen them up to the frontier at Wagah. 
With iron discipline the best units survived until the last moment. 
Less fortunate were scattered squadrons and companies. Here is a story 
of the Sikh squadron of a famous cavalry regiment which was subjected 
to an exacting but typical test. From the south of India the Sikhs were 
sent off to return cheir tanks to Kirkee Arsenal with their subsequent fate 
in indecision. It was decided that they should await orders in Delhi 
and be used to restore morale. Billets were taken up in huts outside the 

^ A skeleton British H.Q. continued until 30th December in order to deal with all 
British officers who remained in the country under the British Government after 
partition. 
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Fort, the tanks being lined up facing the main road. Inside the Fort 
30,000 refugees living in appalling conditions regarded a Sikh squadron 
of tanks as their one symbol of confidence. Many terrified and home¬ 
less Siklis sought shelter with the squadron, and the troops set up a special 
kitchen for hungry refugees. As the days went by the troops gradually 
absorbed the tales of carnage and destruction which demented refugees 
poured into their receptive ears. A routine of physical training, main¬ 
tenance and games was not sufficient to take their minds off the stories of 
terrible events which engulfed their homes a few hundred miles away. 
The squadron commander asked to be allowed to move his men farther 
south, away from the turmoil, but his request was refused. A small 
party dispatched to report on conditions in the men’s homes returned 
after having contacted as many famihes as possible, and were thus able 
for a few days to reassure their comrades, who were now growing 
extremely restive. 

Very soon the squadron commander noticed a distinct change in the 
tone and attitude of his V.C.O.s ^ and men. He asked his senior Indian 
officer for an explanation, and received the reply, “ Times arc changing. 
Sahib, and they reahse that soon they will be their own masters 

Since the squadron had orders to be constantly ready for action, all 
ammunition was kept in the tanks. Tanks were locked at night, tank 
commanders keeping the keys. Early one morning the squadron com¬ 
mander was woken up with the news that a tank commander, the sentrj'^ 
on the quarter guard and the Hnc sentry guarding the vehicles had all 
disappeared. They had driven off a truck, taking with them their tank 
grenades, two Sten guns, a Browning machine-gun, 30,000 rounds of 
ammunition and the rifles and ammunition of both sentries. They were 
never heard of again. 

A report was immediately submitted. A high-ranking Sikh officer 
arrived to talk to the men. He asked if he mi^t see them alone. He 
then sat them down under a tree and gave them some innocuous fatherly 
advice. The squadron commander, who had expected hard, straight 
talk, was anxious and puzzled. Discipline subsequently deteriorated, 
and he attempted to deal firmly with the growing tension. But it was 
too late, and the senior Indian officer, fearing for his commander’s safety, 
placed a reliable guard on his room at night. Finally, after further 
representation to higher authority, the squadron handed over their tanks 
to another unit for whom thev were destined and the men moved by 
train back to Jhansi. A week later a Sikh officer arrived and took over 
from the British commander. The latter set off for England, being 
dispatched with the usual tea-party. At the station in traditional manner 
they smothered him in garlands. But these last-minute tributes could not 
disguise the sad deterioration in a small unit of a fine Regiment which a few 
months previously would have been regarded as completely fool-proof. 

' Viceroy’s Commissioned Officer. A rank for which there is no equivalent in 
the British Army, the nearest status being that of a Senior Warrant Officer. 
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In Delhi oflficers at Army Headquarters entertained each other at a 
cocktail party before the large Pakistan detachment left for Karachi. 
Many promises of eternal friendship were exchanged. Alas, they were 
not to withstand the fierce impact of communal politics over the months 
which followed. Officers went their several ways and put the past 
behind them. Here and there, in the neutralising atmosphere of England, 
they can meet, and for a time the bonds of the past are re-established. 
In London Generals Cariappa and Ayub Khan have been happy enough 
to remember that they were friends in days gone by. They possibly 
feel, too, that left to their own devices they could settle the Kashmir issue! 
Yet the soldier is the servant of policy, and has always to remember that 
simple condition of service. Indeed, it is surely a legacy of British 
stewardship that those upheavals in the Middle East which time and 
again have led to passing miUtary dictatorships will never be repeated 
on the Indian sub-Continent. Gradually the two Armies assumed 
cohesion. In the case of India the general administrative problem was 
perhaps less acute, in that a greater number of units merely underwent 
a process of subtraction. There was thus less destruction and less demand 
for new construction. India, however, suffered severely in one respect. 
In the past the main concentration of troops had been in the north-west, 
which therefore contained the greater number of cantonments. Paki¬ 
stan’s new army found ample barrack accommodation, wlicreas India’s 
immediate problem of housing her army became acute. Nevertheless it 
was Pakistan’s Army which was inevitably to feel that tlic circumstances 
of partition were weighted against them. As an example of the kind of 
dimculty which Pakistan experienced it may be noted that General 
Messervy in command had immediately to release liis popular Chief of 
Staflf, Lieutenant-General Kalwant Singh. There had been talk of the 
latter’s acceptance of service in Pakistan. Had he remained he would 
certainly not have been alive today. 

In Pakistan, it was on General Gracey, commanding the ist Corps in 
Karachi, that much of the immediate burden of anxiety was to fall. The 
desperate speed at which partition had to be conducted resulted in 
conditions of administrative chaos for the new Government. Office 
staffs arrived without accommodation. When a roof over their heads 
had been found they had to search for furniture. Typewriters, stationery, 
files, the entire range of office equipment, were missing. Many of the 
trains bringing in Government personnel had been attacked, and the 
condition of those who completed the journey was pitiful. No attempt 
at a previous estimate of numbers or accommodation could be made. 
So the new Government of a nation in embryo had somehow to muddle 
its way into office trusting to Allah and the spirit of its people. It 
received encouragement from an unexpected quarter. I doubt if Paki¬ 
stanis had anticipated that perhaps the displaced British would co-operate. 
Gracey took the view that he was now a responsible servant of Pakistan 
and it was therefore up to him to place the weight of liis knowledge and 
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ability at the country’s disposal. His troops were ordered to surrender 
barrack accommodation and the resources of the Army were generally 
made available to the harassed Government. Such consideration coming 
from a British officer had its profound effect. Here was no soured and 
embittered critic, no sarcasm or complaint, but merely willing and 
efficient co-operation. 

On partition General Graccy became Cliicf of Staff, General Messervy 
holding the cliief command until nth February 1948, after which Gracey 
assumed command, wliich he held until 19th January 1951. He then left 
Pakistan for well-earned retirement, being the last of a long line of British 
officers of the old Indian Army to hold the senior command of at least 
the Moslem portion of many of its finest and most experienced officers 
and men. On his shoulders had fallen the main task of constructing 
Pakistan’s Army. His difficulties will be appreciated if it be understood 
that in October 1947 there was hardly a single formed unit in Pakistan. 
Several units still had Hindu and Sikh commanding officers, and Hindus 
held appointments at Pakistan General Headquarters. A Madrassi and 
a Gurkha unit were in Pakistan as late as the middle of December, and 
smaller sub-iuiits were still in Kohat and Bannu in the beginning of 1948. 

In such circumstances talk of the deployment of large regular forma¬ 
tions in or near Kashmir was sheer nonsense. At this point we should 
note a major decision of policy which is of intense interest for many 
Enghshmen with memories of the old perennial Frontier problem. The 
Hindu units which had left Pakistan had mostly been stationed in distant 
Wana and Razmak. Their departure left the Frontier posts weakened. 
Simultaneously Pakistan’s Army had to be created under the shadow of a 
distant national emergency. At that stage the Kashmir situation for 
Pakistan had hardly developed as a threat of urgency. Nevertheless it 
was regarded as a potential danger for the future. There was only one 
thing to be done if a Pakistan Army was to be created. The Frontier 
commitments must be abandoned. As Chief of the Staff, Gracey had 
already worked on a scheme which would have completed withdrawal 
by March 1948. But the rapid Indian advance in Kashmir indicated an 
earher date; so it was decided to effect the evacuation of all Frontier 
posts in wliich regular garrisons had been maintained by December 1947. 
The troops accordingly came away from north and south Waziristan 
without a casualty. Tlic decision eventually to evacuate Razmak and 
Wana had in fact been taken months previously by Sir Claude Auchinleck 
as Commandcr-in-Chief in consultation with the Viceroy and the 
Political Department in the days before partition became a possibility. 
Pakistan was therefore implementing a policy which had already been 
contemplated by British authority. 

In the middle of December, Razmak, for twenty-five years the costly 
symbol of British policy on the Indian frontier, was abandoned. In 
spite of its reputation as India’s white elephant ”, the place had always 
held the affections of those whose fate it was to be stationed in isolation 
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in the heart of Waziristan. The garrison of 4,700 wound their way back 
for the last time along the road which led down to Tank and the Indus 
plain beyond, leaving behind them the little church and graveyard of 
120 British dead. In the gardens the chrysanthemums were blooming. 
Chinmeys were smoking out their last fires and the cinema stood empty, 
advertising in irony, “In Which We Serve While Major General 
R. E. le Fleming and Brigadier R. S. Steed were leading their men away 
and closing a stage of history with all the care and precaution wliich had 
characterised a hundred such operations in past years, a few miles away 
the political agent for south Waziristan, Mr. Patrick Duncan, was busy 
trying to restrain the Mahsuds from their advance on to the prize around 
which for years they had played their own particular form of hide and 
seek. Thus “ Operation Curzon ”, which heralded a return to the policy 
of non-commitment of regular troops, was executed for the new Pakistan 
by a Britisli commander in the field, wliile a young British pohtical 
officer supported by half a dozen khassadars held the attack on the pohtical 
front. ^ 

The troops had fully expected the tribesmen in their exuberance to 
harass the final retreat. But whether through tribal preoccupations 
farther afield in Kashmir, or whether in recognition of a new era of 
comparative freedom, the Razmak garrison escaped unscathed. One 
ponders on the reactions of the followers of Ipi when in bewilderment 
they noted the liigh-hceled footprints in soft cement of the six Ensa girls 
who had enhvened the garrison on a night in June 1944! ^ 

That Pakistan’s decision has been fully Justified would seem to be borne 
out by subsequent tendencies. So far from the new poHcy leading to an 
extension of Afghan influence in tribal territory, the effect has been almost 
to drive a wedge in between the tribesmen and the solicitous attentions 
of Kabul. 

Thus the seal was set on a policy wliich for many years had wavered 
between a full pohtical commitment up to the Durand line and a with¬ 
drawal to the boundary between the tribal areas and British India. 
The compromise had cost us fives, money and wasted energy without 
producing any return in the form of social or economic advancement 
within tribal territory. A phase was ended. But it was not, as has been 
generally accepted, the result of an enlightened political decision of the 
moment, although, as indicated, it had already received full considera¬ 
tion. In December 1947 it proved a military necessity. With the with- 

^ Lord Curzon, who created the N.W.F.P. in 1908, always favoured a limited 
policy of extension into tribal territory from the administered Distrirts, the various 
Militias and Scouts being considered sufficient to exercise tribal control. 

* These were the only women who ever visited Razmak, though one young lady 
once made an enterprising attempt disguised as a man. The withdrawal from 
Razmak was graphically described by Douglas Brown in the Daily Telegraph, 
19th December 1947. 

The Faqir of Ipi, who lives on the Waziristan border, has for long years been a 
thorn in the flesh of British and Pakistan authority. 
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drawal of the troops, the Pakistan Army was immediately created on a 
basis of fighting Divisions. The reader should understand that the old 
Army-in-India in times of peace was based on a system of districts accord¬ 
ing to geographical and administrative convenience. Fighting forma¬ 
tions were then formed which allowed for an “ internal security ” com¬ 
ponent to be left on the ground in the event of mobihsation. Pakistan’s 
reorganisation cut out all such considerations and took account of the 
need for organisation on an immediate war footing. In this respect her 
Army had some advantage over that of India, which was still harnessed to 
a normal peace-time distribution. Pakistan’s Army was in effect 
nationahsed from the front back, and not created from training-centres 
in conventional deUberation. In implementation of these changes it 
was not difficult to enhst the tribes of the Frontier who previously had 
been regarded as tough but unreliable fighting material. Thus it is that 
Mahsuds have found their way into the Frontier Regiment, and a new 
unit, the Pathan Regiment, is gradually developing. 

We vvdll pass over the years, and we come to 1951. To an EngUsh- 
man crossing the frontier at Wagah on the Grand Trunk Road, half¬ 
way between Amritsar and Lahore, the fact of two armies was aggressively 
evident. From Jullundur General Kalwant Singh kindly placed a car 
at my disposal, and I was able to negotiate the frontier in comfort with 
every assistance. A haze lay over the flat Punjab countryside, but here 
and there one could see the camps and paraphernaUa of an army under 
operational conditions. In Pakistan I made enquiries for my own 
Regiment. In Lahore I was discreetly told that I should enquire or higher 
authority. Eventually in Rawalpindi I heard that they were hidden away 
in a baffh near Gujranwallah; and there I found them with their tanks 
under the mango trees, their Mess dug neatly into the ground and officers 
and men looking as if they had never really put aside the way of hfc of 
Burma in 1945. 

It is perhaps appropriate here to pay tribute to the manner in which 
both Armies loyally maintain the standards of the past. As I talked to 
the young Pakistani officers in whose hands lay the future of an institution 
in which I had spent the greater part of my hfe, my heart warmed to 
a realisation that they jealously guarded and retainea those many small 
symbols of tradition with whicn we of another generation had grovm old. 
It may only have been manifested as anxiety to know if the Mess fe/iid- 
matgars were correctly dressed. But the feeling that we spoke the same 
language was there, and was to return on many occasions both in India 
and Pakistan. 

India’s Army is perhaps in some doubt as to the manner in which old 
associations are to be retained. India is a Repubhc, and certain units of 
her Army can hardly continue to regard themselves as “ Royal ” or retain 
titles linlang them to the British Royal Family. And yet, wisely, there is 
httle rigid insistence on the abandonment of* past titles, and the present 
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generation of Indian commanders would be reluctant to see them entirely 
forgotten. Certainly the Royal Bombay Sappers and Miners imder the 
command of Colonel Bhagat Singh, V.C.,^ will keep their Royal title 
and continue to wear a crown in their berets for many months to come. 
There is a story of a well-known cavalry regiment in Pakistan which 
had fought at tne Battle of Tcl-el-Kebir. At the time the centre page of 
the Illustrated London News reproduced a picture of their Sikh squadron 
setting on Arabi Pasha’s Moslem Army with their lances. This, how¬ 
ever, in no way deterred the officers of the regiment a short while ago 
from tracing old copies of the paper and ordering tliem for the 
Mess. 

I sometimes wonder if the people of Britain realise the significance of 
Her Majesty’s health being drunk in an isolated Pakistani Mess in an 
obscure station of the Punjab. Loyalty is a two-way traffic, and if it 
comes to us from overseas we should return it with all the gratitude of 
which we are capable. 

An appendix sets out the division of the old Army. Within the text 
of a chapter I therefore confine myself to a general comment. It will be 
seen that the two Armies have not yet considered renumbering their 
units consecutively on to new lists. In England it is pleasant still to be 
able to identify the units we knew by their numbers. But the time 
will come when the old numbers must give way to a new sequence in the 
interests of creating a sense of unity within the two Armies. If there was 
ever a remote prospect of a happy reunion, the old numbers could remain. 
But reunion is now a phantasy, so that one day we must expect our 
favourite numbers to disappear, as indeed they have frequently done 
throughout the past 200 years. 

In India the authorities have cut right away from previous patterns 
and have retained the system providing joint basic training for the Army, 
Navy and Air Force under one roof at the National Defence Academy, 
which is the new name of the establishment at Dhera Dun. The original 
scheme for a combined Services Academy to which I have referred was 
Sir Claude Auchinleck’s legacy to the Indian Army, though it was 
intended to cover an undivided continent. Two years’ basic training 
is now provided for all three services in the “Joint Services Wing’, 
cadets being given a broad education in wliich a way of fife is developed 
rather than technical knowledge. Drill, discipUne, equitation, sport, 
shikar, drama and music are included in the first two years, involving 
the employment of some fifty academic teachers. The age of cadets on 
joining varies from fifteen to seventeen, and the figures (1,600 applicants 
for 160 vacancies each term) indicate that there is no shortage of material. 
Candidates, who must have reached the matriculation standard,^ come up 

1 This officer was the first Indian to receive the Victoria Cross—in 1940, in 
Abyssinia. 

* Involves the school-leaving Certificate from a Secondary School. 
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before a united Public Services Commission and a Services Selection Board, 
stating at the time the Service wliich they prefer. 

After two years Army Cadets continue at Dchra Dun to complete 
four years, passing from the Military Wing into the Teclinical Wing. 
It is, however, the intention to move the Technical Wing by 1954 to 
Kharakvasala, near Poona, which was the original site chosen bv Auchin- 
leck. Here cadets will continue their training in touch with existing 
establishments, such as the Artillery School and the College of Military 
Engineering. After four years of concentrated study a cadet should 
certainly be well qualified for a commission and the great day of posting 
to his unit. 

From Dchra Dun naval cadets are posted first to Cochin, after which 
they pass on to Dartmouth and Chatham, where excellent reports have 
testified to the high standard of selection and basic training which they 
have already received in India. Air Force cadets pass on to Jodhpur and 
Secunderabad to complete their technical training. While at the 
Academy cadets receive pay at the rate of Rs. 30 a month, which may be 
incrcasea to Rs. 40 if the income of the parent is certified by a magistrate 
as under Rs. 400 a montli. 

It could be argued that the Defence Academy at Dehra Dun and the 
standard and type of training wliich it provides is one of the most 
important factors in the future development and welfare of India’s Forces. 
These were certainly my reflections as I watched the passing-out parade 
of the Mihtary Wing in December 1951. The parade reproduced the 
identical precision wliich one expects at Sandhurst. But more significant 
perhaps was the intense interest and pride displayed by a large gathering 
of parents and relations. Mothers and sisters who in a previous genera¬ 
tion would have been safely behind the latticed windows of the zenana 
watched their young hopefuls on the parade-ground with a critical eye 
and incidentally heard some practical advice from India’s Commander- 
in-Cliief on the dangers for young officers of early matrimony and 
extravagance. Nothing to which we who are familiar with Sandhurst 
procedure are accustomed had been omitted, even to the Adjutant’s 
final exit on his horse up the steps of the main building. 

After parade we dispersed to wander round the buildings. The great 
Academy Hall now houses the former King’s Colours of all battalions 
of India s Army. They had been handed in for custody the previous 
year in a ceremonial parade which is still the talk of all those who were 
lucky enough to see it. It is reported that Congress Ministers not given 
to an interest in military ceremonial were deeply moved at the sight of 
these symbols of great traditions carried in public for the last time to their 
final home. My memory is of a happy day rounded off in the desultory 
English atmosphere of cricket, leaving the conviction that the foundations 
for the training of India’s officers have been firmly laid and the net spread 
wide to draw in young men from many strata of life hitherto not included 
in the search for military talent. 
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Apart from the competition for Dehra Dun, a National Cadet Corps 
based on the Universities receives encouragement, and a small percentage 
of its members find their way into the military wing of the N.D.A., 
while for others outside the Universities the Territorial Army, based on 
the larger towns, is available. 

What of the Indian Sepoy and his welfare? It will be seen from the 
appendix that India retained units—Sikhs, Dogras, Mahrattas—which 
were based on a class composition. But the general tendency is gradually 
to break down the class segregation, which under British officers most 
certainly drew out the finest quafitics that each separate community 
could contribute. The new Brigade of Guards is the first manifestation 
of the mixing of classes and a revival of conditions which were discarded 
after 1857. It may well be that a step to overcome prejudices which 
would have been subject to suspicion ii initiated under British authority 
will be accepted and successfully developed under Indian leadership. 
If so, there will follow repercussions in a social sphere outside the Army. 

General Cariappa’s Guards—for they are his particular interest and 
creation—will become a feature of the busy scene around Sir Edwin 
Lutyens* great legacy to the President of India. Eventually they will 
comprise a self-contained formation of four battahons, the training-centre 
and one battalion being in Delhi for ceremonial purposes, wliile the other 
three battahons are in circulation. So far as one could judge from a 
pleasant morning spent at their training-centre in Delhi, classes and castes, 
not excluding a few Moslems, had adopted non-communal messes and 
kitchens without difficulty. Imitation, one presumes, is some flattery, 
and the Indians are adopting many details of organisation, dress and 
equipment from the customs of our own Brigade of Guards. Even the 
grouping of buttons on tunics finds its counterpart in Dellii. 

Outside the Guards, a start is being made in pooHng castes and classes 
in the technical arms. Sikhs and Madrassis serve together in the Signal 
Corps, and Bengalis are enhsted as gunners. The eventual intention is 
to mix classes within all sub-units. The difficulties of overcoming certain 
customs and habits regarding food are formidable. A Madrassi has to be 
persuaded to like chapvattees. A Sikli must develop a taste for rice. 
There are difficulties of language. Yet, if India is to retain her poUtical 
unity, the greater uniformity that can be achieved within the Army as 
between the many communities, the greater will be the impact for a 
common loyalty in the countryside. 

The Indian soldier now serves for seven years with the colours and eight 
years in the reserve.^ He receives basic pay, and his promotion is linked 
closely to liis educational standard and professional abifity. He remains 
the patient, willing and simple servant of his country, which won the 
respect and affection of thousands of British officers. The officers who 
lead him take intense pride in the new Army. They not unnaturally 

^ In the case of the Signal Corps, Colour service is twelve years, with eight years 
in the Reserve. 
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wish to create new traditions. But in doing so they adhere closely to 
old methods.^ In accordance with declared principles of poHcy, they 
insist that the Army is open to Moslem and Hindu alike.® As before, 
recruiting is controlled by training-centres, but regimental recruiting 
parties on a quota system are given a fairly free hand. There is no 
shortage of recruits for an Army which receives skilful advertisement and 
a good Press. It is, indeed, something of a paradox to note the natural 
antipathy of politicians for military associations and the popularity of the 
Army in the countryside. Not a little of the credit for the soldier’s status 
must go to General Cariappa, who would be the first to acknowledge the 
character of the great brotherhood which India inherited from the past. 
The spirit of Clive is preserved and lives on. 

India’s Army is still assisted by over a hundred British military advisers 
in various senior appointments. They include Licut.-Gcneral Sir Dudley 
Russell in liis capacity as Chief Mihtary Adviser. As in America, 
command of all India’s Defence Forces is vested in the President. Presi¬ 
dent Rajcndra Prasad shared with his colleagues that shy approach to the 
Army to which I have drawn attention. Encouraged by the sympathetic 
advice and instruction of senior officers, he has overcome his difficulties 
and willingly and successfully accepted his somewhat symbolic position. 

It is appropriate to leave Indians Army with a record of a tribute 
recently paid to the small Indian Field Ambulance which represents 
her contribution to the Commonwealth Division in Korea. A senior 
British Commander from Korea, speaking recently in England, expressed 
the view that had the Indian personnel had their way, they would have 
left their ambulances and stretchers and trained as parachutists ready for 
any emergency to wliich he might direct them. 

Eve^thing that has been said of the present Indian Army is equally 
true of the Army of Pakistan. How could it be otherwise, with such 
wonderful material at the country’s disposal as the rugged Punjabi 
Moslem clans; Gakhar, Janjuha, Awan, Tiwana and many others? 
The officers of the Army arc drawn from a wider geographical and social 
sphere than the rank and file. Many of them came over from India, 
leaving homes in Uttar Pradesh (United Provinces).® 

Pakistan is perhaps more conscious of her Army and its needs than is 
India. She has no great iron and steel plants round which to build up an 
ordnance and munition industry; and so a vast new tovnishin is taking 
shape on the sheltered plain between Taxilla and Hassanabdal. For 
about five miles on cither side of the Grand Trunk Road factories, 
godowns, living quarters and offices are transforming the peaceful 

^ As an example old medal-ribbons arc retained. But new medals have been 
struck for “ Kashmir ” and “ Independence Day ”; and new “ gallantry ** medals 
have r^laced the V.C., D.S.O., and M.C. 

* India’s Quarter-master General is a Moslem—Major-General Anis Ahmed 
Khan. 

* Pakistan’s Adjutant-General, Major-General Sher Ali, is a brother of the late 
popular Nawab of Pataudi, with his home only a few miles from Delhi. 
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landscape into a great military centre. It is not for me to say whether the 
ultimate object is to be self-contained in the supply of all modern weapons 
and fighting vehicles. But obviously munitions and the less complex 
requirements of a mechanised army will in a few years be manufactured 
on Pakistan soil. 

An observant visitor to Pakistan might well detect something of Prussian 
exaltation in so far as pride in the Army and its status is concerned. Yet 
it would be misleading to regard the country’s aptitude for soldiering as 
dangerous. The Rawalpindi conspiracy case drew attention to the 
ambitions of less responsible leaders. Had the conspiracy been successful, 
Pakistan might have drifted into an era of mihtary dictatorship from 
which she would have extricated herself with difficulty. But the mood 
has passed, not without its repercussions. The Pakistan sepoy was one 
who would blindly face certain death if ordered to do so by his officers. 
Obedience was lois second nature. For a time the example of a number 
of senior officers under trial for conspiring to overthrow the State was not 
without its noticeable effect in the ranks of the Army. Whether a 
drawn-out trial and delayed verdict have had an iinsetthng effect of any 
permanency is less certain. To an observer in 1951 the Pakistan Army 
under General Ayub Khan appeared to be the fine disciplined fighting 
machine which we would have expected.^ 

Pakistan seems determined to enhance, if it were possible, the social 
status of her officers. This is reflected in the generous scale of allowances 
which officers receive, particularly when they serve abroad. Thus no 
officer stationed in London or coming to tlie United Kingdom for a 
course suffers through any lack of either an initial outfit or a subsequent 
maintenance allowance.^ I tliink it is generally agreed that officers of 

^ (<j) General Ayub Khan, a Pathan, received his commission at Sandhurst in 
1928, and served a year with the Royal Fusiliers. He commanded a battaUon of 
14th Punjab Regiment in Burma and a brigade on the North-West Frontier. 

(b) Verdicts in the Rawalpindi conspiracy case were finally made known on 5th 
January, 1953. They ranged from transportation for a term of twelve years under 
Section 121A of the Pakistan Penal Code, awarded to Major-General Akbar Khan, 
to four years' rigorous imprisonment to a group of seven. 

Briefly the facts arc that on 9th March, 1951, Major-General Akbar Khan, his 
wife, Begum Nasim, Brigadier Latif and Mr. Faiz Mohammed Faiz, editor of the 
Pakistan Times, were arrested on charges of conspiring to overthrow the State, 
involving liaison with foreign agencies. Subsequently Group-Captain M. K. 
Janjua and others were arrested. A special Tribunal of three judges was set up. 
It then took nearly a year to examine the 208 witnesses for the prosecution, after 
which the prosecution Counsel argued the case for forty-two days, to be followed 
by a further seventy-three days occupied by the defence. 

Only one of the accused—the Begum Nasim Akbar Khan—was acquitted. 

* An officer receives basic pay of Rs. 750 p.m. Staff pay is Rs. 75 p.m. A Field 
Oflicer on service abroad receives an allowance of ^^75 p.m. All officers, on first 
commission, receive an outfit allowance of Rs. 500 p.m., with a montlily kit allowance 
of Rs. 25. 

On permanent posting to a Mission abroad an officer receives an outfit allowance 
of Rs. 3,000. 
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both Pakistan and India in their appearance and deportment in England 
reflect just those high standards which we hope to find in young leaders 
of our own Defence forces. 

Wisely tlie authorities discourage early marriage in the Army. A small 
marriage allowance is paid after an officer reaches twenty-six years of 
age, before which the Government view matrimony “ with disfavour 

Pakistan’s military contacts with, the United Kingdom are close and 
very cordial. Some 200 British officers were still in Pakistan service in 
1952. About eighty of their officers are under continuous technical 
training in England, and many apprentices train at Cranwcll for the Royal 
Pakistan Air Force. 

The Royal Pakistan Military Academy is at Kakul. Cadets for the 
Navy and Air Force train at Karachi and Risalpur. But to assist boys to 
reach the necessary educational standard a pre-cadet training-school is 
established at Quetta on a Joint-Services basis.^ 

Being very conscious of potential external threat, the Pakistan Army 
appreciates its need for arrangements covering a rapid expansion in time 
of a national emergency. An officers’ training-saiool is established at 
Kohat at which nine months’ training is given to young men who come 
before a competitive Selection Board. They then receive an 
“ emergency ” commission. There is no shortage of candidates. In 
addition, a Rikistan National Guard on a voluntary basis, which in effect 
is a Territorial Force, receives popular support. It is commanded and 
trained by seconded Regular officers and N.C.O.s, and it includes an 
active women’s branch. 

It is impossible to view the scope of all these very comprehensive plans 
without mixed feelings. They go forward with a noticeable degree of 
British professional support and advice. For Pakistan they represent an 
even greater demand on the Central Budget than docs the similar commit¬ 
ment in India; and wliile that demand continues, expensive plans to 
develop and industrialise the country must obviously suffer.^ In con¬ 
tradiction to such obvious logic, I find myself among those who believe, 
in all sincerity, that for countries who launch into the world in political 
independence, the greatest nation-building agency they can inherit 
from the previous dispensation is a disciplined, well-led Army. An 
Army, and less frequently a Navy and an Air Force, become the 
focus of so much that is solid and progressive in the national fife. Within 
this context 1 hke to recall a conversation I once had with General 
Cariappa. He had been telling me of a battalion in camp in the Meerut 
district which, finding time on its hands, decided to help a few local 

^ A similar need for boys proposing to enter the ranks is met by the well-known 
King George’s Royal Indian Military schools, which continue both in India and 
Pakistan. 

* When the “ Collective Measures ” proposals were recently being debated by the 
United Nations General Assembly, Pakistan informed the United Nations that she 
was unable to contribute units so long as she was faced with the Kashmir problem. 
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villages with a little rural reconstruction. They accordingly settled down 
to digging manure-pits and village drains, not without some suspicion 
from the civil authorities! The talk drifted into speculation on armies 
and their future. Would they disappear in a Utopian world in which 
confidence and peace had been restored? Could not armies and their 
great potential for national service be utiUsed for progress and construc¬ 
tion? After all, in England at times we had turned to the Army for 
help both in dealing with dock strikes and in merciful assistance to a 
seaside town devastated and partially swept into the sea by the caprices of 
Nature. 

I do not know what the attitude of Trade Unions in England would be 
to national battahons of construction under discipUnc, operating as 
adult Boy Scouts, with official recognition. But on the great Sub- 
Continent I can certainly think of no more constructive kind of evolution 
for mihtary forces than their eventual use as national Labour in the 
worthy and honourable task of physical construction and development. 



CHAPTER SIX 


INDIA AT THE POLLS 

O N a fresh January morning in 1952 I set out from Jullundur for 
Nakodar. Nakodar is just a typical tehsil centre of the Punjab 
lying to the south of Kartarpur, off the Grand Trunk Road. 
The houses, haphazardly thrown together round the village pond and a 
large peepul tree, have never quite decided whether to be built of brick or 
mud. The school, the pohee thana and a few of the more opulent 
zemindars and baniyas boast double-storied brick mansions with elaborate 
pictures of playful gods, tigers and elephants painted in bright colours 
round the doors. But the greater nuniber of its modest inhabitants are 
content within their mud walls sharing a cheerful squalor with the usual 
farm-yard family of buffaloes, hens and the inevitable mongrel staking 
his preference for a home rather than being a welcome member of the 
family. 

On tliis particular morning Nakodar was busy making Indian history 
with thousands of other telisils up and down the land. For the school 
was on hohday, and the classrooms had been adapted to the rough-and- 
ready requirements of the country’s first full election. Long before the 
“ slumbering millions ”, in ignorance of the blessings of democracy, 
had shocked the late Mr. Edwin Montagu, the process of an election had 
been understood in its appheation to the indigenous panchayat system of 
the country. As a result of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms a hmited 
electorate of some 9 millions first went to the polls. In the next venture 
in 1937, following on the report of the Lotlhan franchise commission of 
1932, a total of 36 milHons voted. At the time tliis represented an 
average of 27*6 per cent of the population, and the advance was con¬ 
sidered revolutionary.^ Most certainly without Lord Lothian’s careful 
enquiry those who plamicd the elections of 1952 could not have recorded 
the gratifying success which they were able to claim. The interesting 
feature of the Lothian Commission’s recommendations was the fact that 
it was possible to classify and restrict an electorate according to an educa¬ 
tional limitation. Whereas for women a simple hteracy quahfication 
was imposed, men were required to have reached the Upper Primary 
school standard. 

The decision of Independent India to extend complete suffrage to all 
adults, male and female, over twenty-one years of age, was inherent 

^ The electorate of the 1935 Govemment of India Act represented 43 per cent of 
males and 10 per cent of femdes in British India. The high percentage of the male 
franchise is often overlooked. 
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in the circumstances by which the nation hastened eagerly to confirm its 
new status. For the India of 1946 and 1947 there could be no niggardly 
dehberate process, no modest creeping into nationhood unnoticea. 
Nothing less than a vote for every man and women could suffice for a 
sovereign independent Republic based on a constitution of 395 clauses 
and eight schedules! We will return to consider the wisdom of this 
decision; but we should first be clear on the facts of the election. By 
what metliod was it conducted and who were the competitors? Wliat 
parties did they represent, and were those parties representative of 
definite pohtical convictions, or were they the result of personal aspirations 
to leadersliip? 

To us who are accustomed to the completion of our voting in one 
breatliless period of twelve hours, the Indian system of staggered elections 
over three months is full of anomahes.^ It was necessitated by the fact 
that there was no surplus trained staff to conduct elections. The civil 
administration responsible for day-to-day government was the only 
available machinery, and in order that they could carry on the business 
of legislation and revenue, of law and order and public service, staffs had 
to be moved from one district to another. Perhaps the hardest pressed 
of a willing army of officials was the Sub-Divisional Officer, who acted 
as Returning Officer and generally carried out the important but 
unspectacular arrangements at the polling-stations. ^ 

No understanding of the elections would be complete without some 
knowledge of the structure and constitution of the new India; and the 
reader is therefore asked to accept a description which, though not hght 
reading, is important, not only as explaining the elections, but as hfting 
our knowledge a httle beyond the superficial. 

The Union of India today comprises twenty-eight States.® They 
ffivideinto three categories, Imown as Part “ A Part “ B and Part 
“C” States. For practical purposes Part “A’' States are the old 
Governors’ Provinces, and are nine in number. There are eight Part 
“ B ” States, and they cover most of the territory which was formerly the 
India of the Princes. Lastly there are eleven Part “ C ” States, such as 
Delhi, Coorg and Ajmer, administrative enclaves too small to justify 
full legislative macliinery and administered by Chief Commissioners 
directly under the Central Government.^ 

^ Polling started in the hill districts (Himachal Pradesh) on 25th October 1951 and 
was completed in India on 21st February 1952. 

* The S.D.O. is an oflTicer, subordinate to the Deputy Commissioner of a District, 
who rnay have a variety of responsibilities thrust upon him of a judicial, revenue or 
administrative nature. If he is conscientious he cannot escape being overworked. 

* The word “ State ”, formerly used to define only the territories of Princes, is 
now used to describe all the main administrative units of India. The term “ Pro¬ 
vince ” has disappeared. By the time this is in print the State of Andhradesa will 
have been added, to complete twenty-nine States. See the map facing p. 132. 

*■ Three Part ” C ” States have Legislatures—^namely, Vindya Pradesh, Himachal 
Pradesh and Bhopal. It is understood that in these cases the status of Chief Com¬ 
missioner will be raised to Lieutenant-Governor. 
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The Central Parliament of India consists of two Houses: the Council 
of States (216) and die House of the People (496), the latter, with control 
of the purse, enjoying the greater power. Within the States the majority 
of legislatures consist of one House, but seven States have two Houses, 
known respectively as the “Legislative Council” and the “Legislative 
Assembly ’ In order to save time, cost and administrative staffs, the 
elections to the States’ Legislatures and the Centre were carried through 
in a single simultaneous process, the voter recording one vote for his State 
member and another for liis representative in the House of the People in 
DcUii. By an ingenious device the strength of the State AssembHes 
was fixed as an exact multiple of the number of representatives of the 
State in the House of the People. Thus Uttar Pradesh, with eighty-six 
members in the House of the People, has 430 members in its own Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly. This simple arrangement was adopted to facilitate the 
delimitation of constituencies. In the case of Uttar Pradesh the Central 
constituencies each contained exactly five local constituencies. 

The direct system of election by the single non-transferable vote was 
adopted for the Lower Houses. But in the case of the Council of States 
and the seven local Upper Houses the indirect method was chosen, the 
elected members of Lower Houses forming electoral colleges for the 
purpose. In all cases, however, in the Upper Houses a number of 
nominated seats are reserved to provide for the representation of particular 
interests. Thus the Council of States includes twelve members nomi¬ 
nated by the President for the special contribution they can make in 
literature, art, science and the social services. 

It is India’s claim that the pattern of communalism wliich was stamped 
across the land in the establishment of separate electorates for Moslems 
and others has been removed by their aboHtion in the new constitution. 
For a period of ten years, however, special representation has been 
preserved for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, more easily 
recognised by the pubhe outside India as the untouchables and aboriginals. 
In certain areas double-member constituencies were therefore created, 
each voter registering not only a vote each for candidates for the House 
of the People and his State Assembly, but a tliird and fourth vote for 
a candidate for the two corresponding reserved seats. The object of the 
whole electorate voting in the “ reserved seat ” category was to obviate 
the sense of isolation of a community and the encouragement of com¬ 
munalism wliich would result if reserved seats were to be of interest only 
for their own communities. 

Constituencies were so dehminated as to provide for one member 
to represent between 500,000 and 700,000 of the population in the case 
of the Central ParUament, and about 100,000 in the case of the State. 
Every citizen who had attained the age of twenty-one on ist March 1950 
and who had resided at least 180 days in his constituency between certain 
specified dates was entitled to vote; and so an electorate of 176 millions 
^ Bihar, Bombay, Madras, Pimjab, U.P., West Bengal, Mysore. 
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was registered, of whom about half exercised their right to vote. For 
those who enjoy figures it can be recorded that some 6,520 milHon 
ballot-papers were prepared. There were totals of 18,300 candidates, 
224,000 polhng-booths, 3,293 constituencies, and the President of the 
Union for his own amusement calculated that if the electoral roll was 
printed with forty names to a foolscap-size page the pages bound together 
would cover about 200 yards! 

How was such an operation conducted for a community with perhaps 
a 15 per cent hteracy ? The system of placing a cross against a candidate’s 
name on the ballot-paper w^ould obviously be ineffective, since the v(')ter 
could usually not reacf the name of the candidate : nor could a cross be 
recorded against a symbol, since this w^ould involve the printing of ballot- 
papers carrying a dozen or so pictures, and in confusion the voter’s cross 
might well find its way into the wrong column. The only foolproof 
system w^as to provide one ballot-box for each candidate in the con¬ 
stituency and to decorate the outside of the box with the Party symbol. 
Yet another necessary precaution was the marking of the forefinger of 
every voter with indelible ink before supplying the ballot-paper. The 
mark was calculated to last ten days, so that within that period the voter 
could not return for a second chance! 

The reader must imagine the comer of a schoolroom screened off by a 
crude curtain of sacking. Bcliind the screen is a table on wliich is a 
row of large tin boxes. Outside the screen a poHcemaii controls the 
constant stream of villagers who have come in from the surrounding 
country. The women, huddled together, chatter excitedly at the 
mysteries of so novel an occasion. Today they arc provided with a 
separate poUing-booth. Perhaps in a few years’ time it will be different. 
One by one the people are admitted to the secret sanctuary, where they 
hurriedly search the row of boxes for the picture of their choice. 1 
watched an old man as he found himself in some bewilderment alone 
facing a dozen boxes.^ He glanced suspiciously at me, as if suspecting a 
detective ready to apprehend him in a crime. At last he discovered the 
familiar picture of the two Congress bullocks, and thrust in liis paper. 
And so by these rough-and-ready methods, operated with a high sense 
of duty by a devoted staff, was recorded India’s verdict. There were 
mistakes. In a constituency of Madhya Pradesh about 11,000 votes out 
of 76,000 had to be declared invalid owing to a failure to instruct the 
electorate in procedure. There were frequent brawls outside polhng- 
stations. But the macliinc worked, in spite of tlie fact that the entire 
electorate in Part “ B ” and Part “ C ” States were exercising their right 
to vote for the first time. 

One feature of the local arrangements seemed open to abuse. The 
Government had prepared the electoral rolls in books which could be 

^ Ballot-boxes for the House of the People were green, those for Legislative 
Assemblies were brown. A Bombay firm, Godres and Company, secured the 
contract for their construction. 
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purchased by the pubhe. The voter on arrival at the polling-station 
could thus be checked up by the various party representatives who had 
taken the trouble to purchase the local rolls. He would then present 
himself to the Returning Officer with his name and number on a sfip of 
paper, receiving his ballot-paper in return. It appeared to be an in¬ 
genious method of making the Party staffs do the work of the under¬ 
staffed Government machinery. But when I saw the various Party 
agents, each with their flag and emblem flying proudly on their par¬ 
ticular plot staked out on the Grand Trunk Road outside Kartarpiir 
polling-station, and as I noted the country-folk arriving and wondering 
under which flag to register their arrival, I could not avoid the reflection 
that here were the circumstances for some obvious exploitation of an 
illiterate electorate. ^ 

In Delhi Mr. Sukumar Sen, the hard-working election Commissioner, 
had proudly displayed his election boxes to me. They had certainly met 
with fair success in defying the many efforts at sabotage. But to provide 
one box for every Party at every polling-booth proved an expensive 
business: for each box cost five rupees, and polling-booths were pro¬ 
vided on a scale of one for every thousand voters. At this rate I calcu¬ 
lated that the cost of boxes and their dispatch to polling-stations for 
Nakodar alone, which is comparable to a large English village, must 
liavc been about >(^100! ^ Frequently one saw railway-trucks laden with 
ballot-boxes shunting about in the sidings at stations, and altogether 
boxes and their movement and protection seemed to occupy no small 
amount of the time and labour or the administration. 

As to the symbols, the countryside soon became famiUar with a dozen 
or so emblems of topical interest. The Congress chose a pair of bullocks, 
the Sociahsts adopted a banyan tree. The Communists retained the 
sickle, but replaced the hammer with a less aggressive ear of corn. In¬ 
deed, the Government stipulated that symbols should be innocuous and 
unhkely to excite communal or pohtical passions. At the height of 
election fever, posters and emblems were profuse everywhere—on walls, 
at street comers, even decorating the statues in New Delhi and defying 
the dignity of a former generation of Viceroys. A certain amount of 
mild fun was had by the Socialists at the expense of the Congress. What 
was the use of a couple of bullocks yoked together without a driver? 
How would they know’ where to go? They might even want to go in 
different directions! Compare them with the SociaHst banyan tree, 
which could at least offer shade to the people and good timber for the 

^ Since all Parties had purchased copies of the electoral rolls, any individual could 
register his arrival at any Party Agent and have his name and number checked. 

* The liberal scale of polling-booths was to obviate the necessity of country people 
travelling long distances, thus both avoiding the use of mechanical transport and 
encouraging polling. 

The total cost ofthc election was ;C5»250,ooo. 

Early in 1953 the election commissioner, Mr. Sen, was appointed to lead the 
Commission which is to superintend the Sudan elections. 
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practical use of men! In such ways the vast electorate were humoured 
into exercising the right to Hsten to their candidates and decide whom to 
support with a minimum of bad behaviour. Some measure of the 
success of the great experiment was due to an inherent sense for a public 
occasion. The Indian loves a tamasha. Declare a holiday and stage a 
village fair and the peasantry will flock in from far and wide. Some- 
tliing of this spirit obviously found its way into the elections. 

Polhng was liighest in areas of greatest education. Thus about 70 per 
cent of the electorate recorded their vote in Travancorc-Cochin, while 
in contrast only 20 per cent voted in R^asthan. Tradition in Rajasthan 
dies hard, and it will be many years before the peasants of Jodhpur and 
Jaipur, of Kotah, Bundi and a dozen other former strongholds of feudal 
splendour come to exercise their choice according to a reasoned con¬ 
clusion of their own. Thus, when, to the surprise of the Indian public, 
many of the Princely order decided to enter poHtics and stand as candi¬ 
dates in the elections, it was only natural that their subjects followed 
them. The result was that at one time it seemed as if the Princes and 
Jagirdars in Rajasthan, standing as Independents, might have been in a 
position to form a coaHtion Government with the many smaller groups. 
The final result, however, gave the Congress a majority of two over all 
parties.^ The Princes, had they been able to form a Ministry, would 
have first needed to formulate a policy; and since a loose collection of 
Independents are hardly likely to survive, tliis may still be their need. 
But they are not all firm in a behef in the wisdom of Princely interest in 
poHtics. When Princes such as the Maharaja of Jodhpur decided to 
enter the contest. Pandit Nehru expressed his strong disapproval of the 
movement. It might have seemed more logical had symptoms of pubhc 
interest been welcomed in those who had formerly hved in exclusive 
isolation. But this was not the case, and in the face of official disapproval 
some of the Princes were unwilling to take any action which might be 
regarded as jeopardising their privy purses; for these rest as much on 
the goodwill 01 a Congress Ministry as on any formal statutory arrange¬ 
ment. A reluctance to offend is therefore not unnatural. Others, 
such as the Maharaja of Dholpur, would in honesty regard political 
interference as unbecoming to the dignity of those who have for genera¬ 
tions looked upon their position as beyond the reach of representative 
institutions. But whatever the attitude of the former Ruler, the general 
tempo of election fever in Rajasthan was slower than elsewhere. So it 
seemed to me as I watched a tonga gaily festooned with pictures of the 
lamp of the Jan Sangh, edge its way slowdy through the main bazaar of 
Bundi city. A few curious street urchins, attracted by the raucous 
chanting of an ancient gramophone, followed its progress; and that 
seemed the sum total of pohtical enthusiasm in the city of Bundi. In 
contrast, in Jaipur, the scat of the Government of Rajasthan, where the 

^ In a House of 160, the Congress secured cighty-onc seats, the Independents being 
second with thirty-five. 
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election atmosphere was more stimulating, candidates managed to whip 
up the public to some sense of the occasion by staging colourful pro¬ 
cessions. A few days before polling, Jaipur city was treated to a Congress 
display of fifty pairs of bullocks with the usual attendant noises of drums 
and slogans. Not to be outdone, the next day an Independent candidate 
who had adopted a camel as his symbol paraded through the streets 
with fifty camels. 

I have referred to Rajasthan, but in Orissa and Madhya Pradesh there 
was equal support for the Princes; and in all about twenty-four former 
Rulers were elected. Particularly unreal in Rajasthan was the clFort to induce 
in women any concern for their pohtical destiny; and those who know 
tlie circumstances of the zenana in a typical Rajput family will appreciate 
the point. Not only were many women known merely as the wife or 
daughter of a male, but where they were recognised by their own names 
they were frequently reluctant to give them. In Jaipur some 50 per cent 
of the women were disfranchised for tliis reason. 

In a vast country with a shortage of trained staffs it was inevitable that 
the elections should throw a great strain on the civil administration. 
We who register our vote without recognising any of the efficient gentle¬ 
men who preside at the polling-station find it difficult to comprehend 
that in India the administration wliich conducts the elections is an all- 
powerful bureaucracy, the members of which arc personally known to 
the electorate and wmo are feared or respected, according to the personal 
reputation of the official involved. The Deputy Commissioner in the 
District and the Sub-Divisional Officer in the tchsil are still the focus of 
the many day-to-day problems of Hfe. It was therefore inevitable that 
when tliis father and mother of the people took over the operation of 
elections, tliere sliould arise many situations involving abuse and oppor¬ 
tunities for malpractice. The Government of the day could, if it chose, 
smooth its own particular path; and undoubtedly it sometimes did so. 
There was some conscientious legislation concerning a limit on funds 
spent by candidates for election purposes and a check on the use of 
transport. But there was sufficient evasion to provoke a lot of criticism. 
It started with some concern at the Prime Minister’s use of a military 
aeroplane for liis hurricane election campaign. It ended in an unlimited 
number of ways and means by wliich a Congress Minister could oil the 
machinery of administration for a Congress candidate. Nevertheless, 
exploitation at no time developed to the extent which had been antici¬ 
pated; and the overall results represent the people’s verdict through a 
free and fair election. 

That the great majority of voters were ignorant of the issues is hardly 
the point. At Kartarpur in the Punjab, where I roamed about among the 
villagers outside the polling-station, the reasons given for support of the 
Congress were the haziest. One zemindar said that he had held a family 
conference and they had unanimously decided that it would be unwise to 
vote against the Government! Personahties rather than policies 
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mattered; nor is this necessarily an inefFective gauge among a peasant 
community who have a shrewd facility for judging character. In any 
case, the profusion of mushroom parties emerging, some of them only 
a week or so before polling day, was sufficient excuse for the bewilder¬ 
ment of the public.^ Not a few of those who sponsored obscure parties 
were disappointed candidates who had been refused the Congress ticket, 
but who were quite willing to fight the accepted Congress candidate for 
the sake of a vague hope of political power. The result of this scramble 
for candidature was to ensure a prolific number of objections. The 
Government then gave a curious ruling that rejected cases, which in 
effect amounted to all objections, would be decicied by special tribunals 
after the elections. Tribunals wxrc to consist of a High Court Judge 
and a District Judge sitting together. Accordingly, Mr. Sen’s office 
prepared lists of suitable judges in anticipation of the demand. They 
were not disappointed, for some 400 appeals awaited a hearing after the 
elections. By August the tribunals had not made a start on their inquiries. 

I think it is generally accepted that it would have been wiser to have 
established some agency for scrutinising appeals at the time they were 
made; and it is probable that in future Summary Appeal Courts may be 
given certain powers. 

We will turn from the people and their adventures at the polls to the 
policies which their leaders claimed to pursue. Some seventy Parties 
put up candidates, of which about a dozen could claim an All-India 
complexion. It was only to be anticipated that the Party whose organisa¬ 
tion had been firmly estabUshed for many years would reap the benefit of 
experience; and so the Congress capture of 362 of the 496 seats in the 
House of the People fairly represented the position of a Party wliich had 
lost the glamour of its championship of the cause of freedom, but whicli 
had not yet been challenged by any rival with a comparable organisation 
or definition of policy. The effective rivals might be regarded as the 
Socialists, the Kisan Mazdur Pr^a Party, the Jan Sangh and the Com¬ 
munists. The innumerable small groups which sprang up all over the 
country were invariably of a communal nature combined with local 
interests. 

The Congress success derived from no spectacular presentation of an 
ambitious programme. It came as much from the mistakes of its 
opponents as from its own appeal. The personal contribution of its 
leader also played its effective part. In the countryside many thousands 
of illiterate voters registered their vote not for their candidate, but for 
Pandit Nehru. Certainly a Prime Minister who addressed an average of 
a dozen meetings a day over a period of about three months deserved his 
success. 

Nehru had little difficulty in disposing of the communal Parties. They 
made such elementary mistakes! Dr. Syama Prasad Mukerjee, the 

^ In Appendix IV, an attempt is made to define the main parties and their pro¬ 
grammes. 
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President of the Jan Sangh, for example, for a time insisted that India 
had concluded a secret pact with Pakistan to betray Kashmir. He then 
turned to attack the economy of India, an amect of the country’s admini¬ 
stration for which he himself, as Minister for Industry and Supply, had 
held some responsibility. Acharya Kripalani, formerly of the Congress 
Working Committee and now leader of the Kisan Mazdur Praja Party, 
talked wildly of ‘‘ bloody revolution ’’ if the Congress returned to power. 
Such tactical errors and unintclhgeiit exaggerations were quickly noted 
by the Prime Minister and equally quickly ridiculed at the first subsequent 
public opportunity. 

Dr. Mukerjee’s Jan Sangh found it difficult to disclaim the intensely 
communal background wliich it had inherited from its deceased parent, 
the Hindu Mahasabha. Bravely its leader spoke of reuniting greater 
India, knowing well that it would be quite impossible to force reunion on 
an unwilhng Pakistan. The Jan Sangh is communal in that it is anti- 
Moslem. But it would not claim to champion orthodoxy, since it does 
not support the rigid manifestations of caste. Its eclipse is best appreci¬ 
ated in noting that in Bengal, where millions of refugees from East 
Pakistan might have supported a communal policy, it won only nine 
seats. ^ 

No more fortunate were the Ram Rajya Parishad, a party pledged to 
Hindu orthodoxy, opposing divorce, cow-slaughter and anything in the 
nature of change. To the layman its programme was difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish from that of the Jan Sangh. Indeed, in Uttar Pradesh the two 
parties came to an accommodation with each other, uniting in 
opposition to the Congress. 

The Kisan Mazdur Praja Party (Peasants’, Workers’, and Peoples’) 
attempted to exploit the name of Gandhi and the Gandhian ideal. It 
had little else to offer save a righteous condcimiation of Congress corrup¬ 
tion. Its leader, Acharya Kripalani, a former President of the Indian 
National Congress, quarrelled with the Congress in May 1951 when he 
came to the conclusion that the great organisation had succumbed to the 
influence of patronage and the power of the purse. At the time there 
were those who held the view that the Prime Minister was driving his 
friends into opposition at the expense of those whose methods he himself 
detested. But it is difficult to see how the parent body could have 
achieved any purpose by liquidating itself. If it was to remain, the only 
logical development was an attempt to cleanse both its ranks and its 
policy under the leadership of Mr. Nehru. Emerging first as “ the 
Democratic Front ”, the K.M.P.P. was bound to sufrcr from a situation 
in which the play of personal feelings and the memory of past loyalties 
could be exploited. 

Less simple to explain was the poor showing of the Socialists. Their 

^ Pandit Nehru described the Jan Sangh as the illegitimate child of the Rashtriya 
Swayam Sevak Sangh (RSSS). This organisation will be remembered as tne 
militant arm of the Hindu Mahasabha in the days of British-Indiaii administration. 
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leader, Jaya Prakash Narayan, had never been really interested in the 
technique of non-violence. He learnt his SociaHsm during eight years 
in America, where he passed through five Universities on the proceeds 
of some hard work put in on fruit-farms in California. On return to 
India he was placed in charge of the Labour Research Department of the 
Congress, where he found scope for liis faculty for work and devotion 
to the cause of Left-wing Socialism. But the programme he offered 
was too academic. It was related to Western tliought and university 
audiences rather than the needs of rural India. The promises were too 
sweeping in scope ever to be translated into practical results. The aboli¬ 
tion of zemindari without compensation, the nationahsation of industries 
and foreign capital, and the creation of a tliird power bloc in world 
affairs, with India as its focus, were attractive vehicles for passionate 
oratory but a bit beyond the villagers of India. Nevertheless, the 
Socialists in fact poUed the greatest number of votes after the Congress. 
But they suffered from a dispersion of effort which accounted for the 
fact that the Communists and allied parties, who were able to concen¬ 
trate their forces, with fewer votes, obtained more than twice the number 
of seats in the House of the People.^ 

Late in August 1952 we heard that the SociaHsts and K.M.P.P. had 
decided to amalgamate to form a new group, the Praja-Socialists. Their 
programmes were certainly close enough to each other to make dis¬ 
tinctions meaningless to the less-educated elements of the electorate. 
In the House of the People the new party is able to present a voting 
strength of twenty-two, wliich is sufficient to challenge the Communists 
(without their alHcs) in a claim to represent the largest party in opposition. 

The ecHpse of the Scheduled Castes Federation was sad in that it saw 
the downfall of that faithful servant of his community. Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar. The arrangement by which the entire electorate witliin a 
constituency voted for candidates competing for the special seats reserved 
for the Scheduled Castes resulted in nominees of the Congress Party 
competing for the reserved seats and naturally carrying tlic Congress 
votes with them. The result was that out of a total of some 550 seats 
reserved for Scheduled Castes in the various Legislatures, only sixteen 
were returned on the S.C.F. ticket. It could be argued that tliis small 
number alone truly represented the interests of untouchabihty; and that 
just as African interests in South Africa arc protected by European 
members in the South African ParUament, so in India are the interests of 
the untouchables in the hands of ahen representation. If, however, the 
social stigma attaching to untouchables wliich has lasted for 4,000 years 
can in fact as well as in theory be ehminated within ten years, then the 
present compromise in representation will certainly have been justified. 

Of the many local parties sprinkled over the land, my interest was 
mainly in the fortunes of the Akah Siklis, with whom I had had close 

^ The Socialist total poll of 10 million votes was nearly twice that of the 
Communists. 
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associations in the past. The Sikh community arc today concerned with 
two States, the Punjab and PEPSU.^ In the two AssembHes the Akalis 
contested ninety-nine of the total of i86 seats and succeeded in winning 
tliirty-two, winch provided them with four members in the House of the 
People. It is hardly appropriate here to recall the past history of the 
Akali movement. Suffice it that it be understood that the Akalis under 
their leader, Master Tara Singh, have always stood for the rights of 
mihtant Sikh nationahsm, a pohey wliich in 1945 had hardened into a 
demand for a Sikh State. The bisection of a great Province in 1947 
not only destroyed a fine administrative unit, it carved tlic proud Sikli 
community into two. Friends of the Siklis will find it difficult ever to 
forgive Tara Singh for the blind folly and bigoted leadership of liis flock 
in 1947. Nevertheless the utter frustration of the Sikhs in their situation 
after partition merits much sympathy, and the Hmited success of the 
Akalis reflects the last desperate eff orts of men such as Master Tara Singh 
and Giani Kartar Singh to rescue something from the poHtical disintegra¬ 
tion of a community whicli would hke to regard itself as a nation rather 
than a religion. At the elections the Akalis attempted an accommoda¬ 
tion with the Jan Sangh. They protested that the Panth was in danger. 
Finally, urged on by Giani Kartar Singh,^ they again claimed their State 
based on a linguistic formula by which Punjabi would be the accepted 
language and foundation. 

All this was the kind of talk wliich Nehru was well able to punish. 
If the Akalis were really concerned to protect and preserve the Panth, 
they would hardly hope to do so in accommodation with an organisation 
such as the Jan Sangh, seeking to cstabhsh the Akhand Bharat of ancient 
Idindu tradition. Such liaisons were mere pohtical opportunism. Com- 
munahsm was doomed throughout the length and breadth of India; 
nor could he support any movement wliich would further weaken and 
divide the country. Since Nehru addressed some 300,000 people of 
PEPSU in nine meetings in one day, his personal oratory and appeal 
were able in no small measure to influence election results in North- 
West India. But he was up against sterner and more formidable enemies 
when he turned his attention to the South. 

It was natural that the one aspect of the Indian elections which really 
held the attention of the British public was the comparative success of 
the Communists in Southern India. I have discussed the movement more 
conveniently in Chapter Nine. Here wc arc concerned only with the 

^ The term “ East Punjab ** for that portion of the old Punjab Province which 
comes now within India has been dropped. The new State is referred to as “ Pun¬ 
jab (I) ” or merely “ Punjab PEPSU stands for “ Patiala and East Punjab States 
Union **. 

2 Giani Kartar Singh has for long been the skilful pohtician in the Akali Party, in 
contrast to Tara Singh, the apostle of doctrine. After partition he left the Party for 
the Congress. But he recently returned to the fold. In pressing for a separate 
State, the Akalis were able to quote the recognition of the principle of the linguistic 
State in the case of Andhra. 
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manner in wliich this new clement in Indian polemics established itself. 
The scope of success has been greatly exaggerated. In the North of 
India they had negligible support in Uttar Pradesh and they commanded 
less than 5 per cent of the votes cast in PEPSU and the Punjab. 

Their success was mainly confined to Travancorc-Cochin, Madras 
and three districts in Hyderabad. In the first two States the Congress 
lost their overall majority, though they remained the largest single Party. 
In Travancore-Cocliin for a time the Communists were banned. They 
were able to obviate the effect of the ban by assuming new titles, such as 
“United Front of Leftists ” and “The People’s Democratic Front”. 
In West Bengal they won twenty-eight seats in the House of the People 
against fifty-seven seats won by the Congress. On the other hand, the 
Sociahsts won not a single seat, and the indication is that Calcutta will 
prove a fertile breeding ground for an increase in the Communist poll. 
Certainly the tradition of the city is such as to encourage those who thrive 
on underground planning and the logic of the bomb. 

The truth is, first, that the Indian National Congress had not taken the 
South of India very seriously, and secondly, that in the case of West 
Bengal, where the community retains its highly individual character, 
they represent the only area more concerned with local loyalties than 
with the personal appeal of Pandit Nehru. Lastly, Nehru’s own 
approach to the Communists was one more of pained surprise than of 
anger. So often had he felt himself in sympathy with their ideals — 
and who among us has not?—that he seemed unable to appreciate the 
tough nature of the challenge required if they were to be fought and held 
decisively within their own small cells of intrigue. 

There remained only to elect the membership of the Council of States, 
and then for members of all the Parliaments to elect the President. On 
27th March the 216 members of the Council of States had been elected 
and nominated, the Upper House naturally reflecting the Parties repre¬ 
sented in the House of the People in the same proportions.^ The subse¬ 
quent election of the President by one electoral College took place early 
in May, and on 6th May Dr. Rajendra Prasad was declared elected.^ 
The result was a foregone conclusion. Dr. Prasad securing 507,000 votes, 
the runner up being Professor K. T. Shah with 92,000. His rival, who 
represented Left-wing interests, really competed as a matter of party 
prestige. Dr. Prasad has been a respected figure in political life for many 

^ Two hundred elected by members of the Legislative Assemblies of States. 

Twelve nominated by the President under Article 80 of the Constitution to re¬ 
present special interests. 

Four representatives from Kashmir State. 

Polling was by personal ballot at the capital of each State. 

* The system of election in this case is Proportional Representation by the single 
transferable vote and the secret ballot. The method of determining the number of 
votes of each member of the central Parliament and the Legislative Assemblies is 
complicated and need not concern us. The evaluation of votes ensured parity 
between Parliament and the States. 
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years, and his sincerity and integrity were well recognised in tlie days of 
Congress hostility to the British Government in India. In his hands the 
dignity of the office of President is safe. 

Let us turn to weigh up the meaning of these results. I think a domi¬ 
nating reflection is that the people of India have at last spoken their mind 
in no uncertain terms. The task and obligation of Mahatma Gandhi 
to place the Indian peasant and his 750,000 villages on the map have been 
fulhlled. Secondly, at last an effective opposition has been created as the 
necessary condition for the growth of democratic Parfiamentary pro¬ 
cedure. Thirdly, the champions of close communal conservatism have 
lost heavily, wliich in turn connotes that the Opposition will develop on 
the logic of its political programme rather than on the barren appeal 
of preserving worn-out caste conceptions and religious prejudices. 
Pandit Nehru can fairly claim to have set the stage for tlie secular 
State. 

Speculation on the future is left for a later chapter. It remains to 
record that this great experiment should not be judged by either the 
rough-and-ready operation of its machinery or die comparative ignorance 
of the electorate. It is as an educational process in the business orlearning 
democracy that we should regard the Indian elections. Once a new Con¬ 
stitution had decided the pattern for the future, and responsibiUty for 
electing their own Government had passed to the mass of the people, 
then the sooner the lessons of free elections were learnt the better. It is 
to their credit that by returning the Congress Party to power they have 
endorsed a middle-of-the-road policy of sanity and have not been led 
astray by wild promises from Right or Left. The Congress in turn have 
been placed on their mettle. Twenty-eight of their Ministers have lost 
tlieir seats, and they face an opposition wliich is quite capable of ferreting 
out the more scandalous processes ofpohey which in the past have char¬ 
acterised Congress polemics when beyond the reach of tlicir highly 
scrupulous and conscientious leader. 

Looking back over tlie pattern of the emergence of parties we are 
reminded of an analogy in tlie history of Egyptian development, where a 
great central organisation, the Wafd, dedicated to achieve freedom from 
foreign domination, from time to time threw off splinter groups each 
claiming to be the only true interpreter of the message of the Tate Zaghlul 
Pasha. The Socialists and the K.M.P.P. were sphnters, and there may be 
more to follow. But at least for five years the first party in the land has 
the opportunity to fulfil a programme of mild ambition and clear defini¬ 
tion. The Hindu Code Bill, the extension of land reform, the spread of 
education, increased food production and all the ramifications ot a five- 
year plan await its attention. I drew an Egyptian analogy. But it 
was not completely accurate; for whereas the process by which the 
Wafd chmbcd to power and subsequently maintained its position could 
not stand up to impartial investigation, in India the Congress, in spite of 
some obvious anomahes, can claim to continue in office as the result of 
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elections carried out in a spirit of integrity not unlike that which we our¬ 
selves have come to accept as the normal standard of progressive de¬ 
mocracy. India may weu take pride in her first elections; and there is 
little doubt that when the time comes Pakistan will record the same 
success. Benefiting from the Indian experience, she may be able to 
avoid some of the limitations of the first attempt. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


IMPRESSIONS, DEPRESSIONS, SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC. THE FACTS 

I N this chapter I attempt a survey of the economic and social problems 
of the sub-Continent in contrast to its political evolution. I am no 
economist; yet there is comfort for the layman in the approach which 
is often associated with the doctrine of the late Lord Keynes—namely, 
that economic policies and their results are finally subject to the minds 
of the men who handle them. Nevertheless, in so far as the nature of 
economic planning dictates progress, India and Pakistan present a 
challenging study for those who arc interested in die development of 
lands W'e speak of as “ under-developed 
The fashion for plans was presumably set by the Soviet, with its two 
ambitious Five-Year Plans between the wars. In India as long ago as 
October 1938 the Indian National Congress set up a National Planning 
Committee under the chairmanship of Pandit Nehru. But the war 
came, and Congress leaders went into isolation. Nevertheless, the idea 
of national planning had taken root. On the Government side a Recon¬ 
struction Committee of the Viceroy’s Council was appointed with six 
sub-committees to cover the post-war programme of reconstruction. 
A more tangible expression of the views of those associated with big 
business interests came from some Bombay industrialists who in 1944 
published a Fifteen-Year Economic Plan covering an expenditure of 
Rs. 10,000 crores.^ The sum was considered ambitious at the time; 
yet their figures do not appear to be so wide of subsequent estimates 
wlien we note that die accepted Five-Year Plan for India over the more 
limited period from 1951 to 1956 provides for a capital outlay of Rs. 
20,690 million. Bearing in mind the fact that the Bombay Plan included 
the territory which is now Pakistan, the authors apparently contemplated 
expenditure on a scale which is now accepted as essential. 

But there is one striking difference in their approach. The Bombay 
Plan placed industry at the top of the list with Rs. 4,480 crores, allotting 
only Rs. 1,240 crores to agriculture and a mere Rs. 490 crores to educa¬ 
tion. The allotments were defended on the premise that the agriculturist 
would be the first to benefit from a greater availability of consumer goods, 

India, Pakistan, 

^ 12 Pics = I Anna — — 

16 Annas =» i Rupee (=» is, 6d.) (=3 2S, 2d,) 

Rs, 100,000 =» I Lakh (= >C7,52o) (=» ;£io,84o) 

Rs. 100 Lakhs = i crorc (=*= £732,000) (»* ;Ci»oS4,ooo) 
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and that therefore it was not so much capital expenditure on agriculture 
as the defence of the peasant’s purchasing power wliich was required. 

In March 1950 a Planning Commission was established with the Prime 
Minister as chairman. It was asked to survey the material, capital, and 
human resources of the country, to fix priorities, formulate a plan and 
report on its implementation. After fifteen months a draft plan was 
produced in July 1951. While concerned primarily with a problem of 
economic planning, the Commission opened its report with a broad 
statement of objectives, boldly covering the more abstract and idealistic 
aspects in planning. They claimed that their objectives derived from 
“ the Directive Principles of State poUcy ” written into the Constitution. 
In doing so they appeared somewhat to confuse the political conditions 
against which the plan should develop with the promotion of those same 
conditions as part of the actual objective. They were at pains to work 
to a compromise between totaHtarianism which “ brings in its train 
violence, conflict, regimentation and the suppression of the individual ”, 
and concessions to private enterprise. Much thought went into this 
initial statement.^ The claim was developed that real democratic 
plaiming must bring private enterprise into co-operation with the public 
sector, “ for the common good of the people under the broad direction 
of the State ”. The State is “ to assist and airect private enterprise. The 
private sector will thus continue to play a significant part in both produc¬ 
tion and distribution. But it will have to visualise for itself a new role 
and accept in the larger interests of the country a new code of discipline.” 

This looks rather hke an attempt to liave the best of both possible 
w'orlds. Progressive enterprise regards the fetters of control as brakes 
in progress. Ncvertlieless the reader is impressed by the sincerity of the 
initial chapter of theory, even though a little surprise may be caused by 
the emphasis on the political aspect of” economic democracy ” and the 
need to iron out all inequalities. 

A year later, on 15th December 1952, in introducing the plan to the 
House of the People, Pandit Nehru seemed to go beyond the qualifieil 
ideahsm of the Commission. The objective, he said, was to bring about 
economic democracy. ” In other words, we have to put an end gradu¬ 
ally to various classes and ultimately develop in India a classless society.” 
On a recent occasion the President endorsed this intention in precisely 
the same terms. Indian Communists may well have been gratified at 
such direct approval of Marxist doctrine. 

There is thus a definite classification of industrial expansion into two 
sectors, pubUc and private, the former including both Central and State 
projects.^ 

^ Chapter II. Approach to Planninj^, The Fiue-Year Plan. A Short Introduction. 
Ministry of Information, Government of India. December 1951. 

2 Estimated expenditure in the public and private sectors is Rs. 940 million and 
Rs. 2,330 million, respectively. Expenditure under the two Sectors, together with 
Rs. 1,500 million estimated for replacement and modernisation of plant, complete a 
total of Rs. 4,770 million. 
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Between the initial publication of the draft plan and its final presenta¬ 
tion to Parliament jealous demands for increases came from various 
sectors of the national life. The final plan was therefore considerably 
more ambitious than the draft, the total contemplated expenditure rising 
from ^1,120 million to million. The most noticeable adjust¬ 

ment was an increase to agriculture, which at ^270 million claimed 
17 per cent of the total. ^ Within the public sector the Central Govern¬ 
ment sponsored such vital enterprises as the great Sindri Fertiliser Factory * 
and lesser though important projects, such as factories to produce 
penicillin, D.D.T., locomotives and machine-tools. The State projects 
included paper-mills in Madhya Pradesh and an expansion of the Mysore 
iron and steel works. 

Expansion within the private sector covers forty-two industries. 
Practically every aspect of industry appears to have been remembered.® 
Diesel engines and radio sets, electric transformers and hurricane lanterns; 
while included witliin the chemical group are 4,515,000 tons of cement 
and 16,000 tons of bangles! 

The largest allotment (27*2 per cent) is reserved for Irrigation and 
Power. It is under tliis heading that those tremendous schemes arc 
included: the Bhakra-Nangal project in the Sutlej Valley, the Damodar 
Valley project and the Hirakud Dam scheme in Orissa.* The Bhakra- 


^ Allotments under the Five-Year Plan. 
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^ Completed in October 1951, and planned to produce 350,000 tons of ammonium 
sulphate per annum by 1955-6. The factory is on the baiiks of the Damodar River 
in Bihar. Its development will lead to the emergence of a number of subsidiary 
industries, and a modern township will in turn prosper from cheap electric power as 
the Damodar Valley multi-purpose project progresses. The local production of 
fertilisers is calculated to save the country Rs. 100 million of foreign exchange a 
year. The factory is the largest of its kind in Asia. When in full production it will 
require to take in about 12 million gallons of water per day, for which purpose a 
barrage (the Gowai Barrage) has been built to produce the necessary catchment area. 
An American firm designed the factory and supervised its construction. A British 
firm acted as agents in the procurement and supply of plant. The engineers operating 
the factory wul be Indian, but will include at feast one Englishman, a German and a 
Japanese. 

* In March 1953 the Planning Commission published a separate volume to the 
Five-Year Plan giving details of industrial development and showing under each 
industry the expansion contemplated and the cost. 

* The main multi-purpose scncmcs, together with many other aspects of the Five- 
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Nangal scheme was conceived many years ago, but progress was held up 
through the resistance of Bilaspur State, in spite of the great economic 
advantages wliich were to accrue to the State administration. During 
the five-year period most of the estimated capital expenditure will be 
absorbed in the completion of these schemes, and new schemes, of which 
at least five are in the drafting stage, must wait for the end of the first 
period before they can be launched. 

The experts estimate that every year about 94 per cent of the waters of 
India flow to waste into the sea. Yet of India’s total area under cultiva¬ 
tion only one-fifth is under irrigation. The rest is subject to the hazards 
of the monsoon. The Five-Year Plan aims at adding another 8,800,000 
acres to the 48 miUion acres now under irrigation. 

Of the many aspects of communities in development, the multi¬ 
purpose scheme, in which great rivers are harnessed to produce power and 
irrigate barren wastes, is that which appeals immediately to the imagina¬ 
tion. In India the spectacular results of the great Tennessee Valley 
scheme undoubtedly attracted the planners, and T.V.A. became tlie 
central focus and example for plamiing. The Damodar Valley Corpora¬ 
tion is a direct legacy of T.V.A.^ It was recently my good fortune to see 
sometliing of the T.V.A. achievement on the spot; and 1 was impressed 
not so much by its technical excellence as by the manner in wliich results 
in the social sphere of community planning had been obtained. It 
should be reahsed that irrigation plays no part in T.V.A. A great river 
is controlled where formerly its unpredictable behaviour spelt insecurity 
and often disaster for many thousands. At the same time cheap power is 
provided for all. But the real achievement is the development of a 
community spirit of progress through co-operation. The people of the 
valley have not been spoon-fed so much as made to feel that the central 
authority is a friend to ofler advice and assistance to those who are pre¬ 
pared to help themselves. It will be years before we can know if this 
aspect of the Indian development schemes has been understood and 
operated for the advancement of miUions who will receive at least the 
initial benefits of careful settlement. 

It is clear that the planners regard the new irrigation and powxr projects 

Year Plan, arc also named as objectives in the Colombo Plan. (See Netu Horizons 
in the East, the Colombo Plan, H.M. Stationery Office, 1950, which contains details 
of the Damodar Valley scheme.) There thus appears to be some overlap of planning. 
The Five-Year Plan has been described as “ dovetailing ” into the Colombo Plan. 
The Colombo Plan may be regarded as the overall blueprint for planning in South¬ 
east Asia witliin which the Indian Plan is an integral part. In so far as the Colombo 
Plan envisages finance being available to India from resources such as sterling balances 
and other means, those resources may be regarded as placed at the disposal of the 
Government of India to assist in the financing of the Five-Year Plan. 

^ The Damodar project includes eight midti-purpose storage dams and an irriga¬ 
tion barrage with a network of canals and a power-plant to produce 200,000 kilo¬ 
watts. The cost is shared by the Centre and the Bihar and West Bengal Govern¬ 
ments. 
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as the main contribution to a higher standard of Hfe over the country 
as a whole. The example of planning will be infectious, and those who 
promote lesser State and local schemes will catch the infection. A higher 
standard for the peasant will bring with it the demand for the amenities 
of hfe and encouragement for local industries. 

In another chapter I hope to show that the true progress of any com¬ 
munity, whether it be under-developed or over-developed, rich or poor, 
is a matter of relating education very closely to the raising of economic 
standards, the two elements being harnessed together so that one is never 
predominant at the expense of the other. The problem is perhaps simpler 
where wc can start from scratcli and the entire community can be regarded 
as ilhteratc. The great Gezira cotton scheme in the Sudan is the perfect 
example of ordered progress from primitive beginnings. But when the 
gap between leadersliip and those who arc led is wide, the problems of 
education are less simple. If one were therefore to search for points of 
criticism in the Indian Five-Year Plan it would be in the comparatively 
unequal allotment of funds as between material need and education. 

In a bold and imaginative plan for progress 16*4 per cent of the total 
expenditure is allotted to Social Services, of which about half is to be 
spent on education. Thus education receives about 8 per cent of the 
total, as compared with 17*4 per cent for agriculture and rural develop¬ 
ment, and 27*2 per cent for irrigation and power. The allotments are 
not unreasonable, but funds for education could well have been on a more 
liberal scale. 

In Chapter X of the Government’s official pubheation setting out the 
plan their view is stated in the following terms:— 

“ The Commission recognises the vital role of education in 
nation building. In order of importance, however, the strengthen¬ 
ing of the country’s economic foundations comes first, so that in 
later years the nation’s resources can be increasingly spent on 
education and other social services.” 

It is difficult to accept this. Brains surely produce wealth just as much 
as wealth can create facilities for education. My mind goes back to 
many hundreds of villages scattered over the sub-Continent where life 
could be happier, hcaltliier and cleaner in a very few months without one 
rupee of Government expenditure or one dollar of aid from outside. 
Merely the will of the people themselves, assisted by a little education 
of a practical nature, and of course a little leadership, could be sufficient 
to change those conditions which are the despair of sensitive Indians and 
Pakistanis. Pandit Nehru has himself supported this view. “ The 
people should remember that no nation can progress merely through 
foreign aid. Ultimately it is the work of its own people which sets the 
country on the path of prosperity.” These were his words as he dug the 
first clods of earth to initiate the contribution of Alipore village to the 
Community Projects Programme; and they seem to coimrm the 
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principle that self-help is the one permanent and effective element in the 
progress of under-developed communities. 

Education in India is a State subject, the centre confining its interest to 
co-ordination and the definition of principles. Of 123 crores of rupees for 
education in the Five-Year Plan, 91 crores are provided in the States and 
32 crores by the Centre. If there be some logic in the principles we have 
noted, it will be appreciated that to divert time and money to teaching 
many millions a new language is hardly going to be of immediate value 
in the great task of building a happy, healthy nation. 

It is surely vital that these matters should be understood by a British 
pubhc which is still concenied with the welfare of some 60 milhon 
colonial citizens thirsting for education. We planned education in 
India, but we planned it late; and in the meanwhile the gap between 
some of the finest brains in the world and aboriginal iUiteracy widened. 
In the past I was always astonished by the tremendous range of educa¬ 
tional development in between those who governed and those who were 
subject to government. The distinguished gentlemen who came and 
went through the Viceroy’s Council seemed separated by worlds from 
the village Hfe of the country. Equally unrepresentative of the masses by 
educational standards were the famous leaders in political isolation, 
many of whom are today in ministerial office. It is in the educational 
field that I believe lay our most evident failure. Yet it is hardly fair to 
blame many worthy disciples of progress whose work only lacked the 
co-ordination of a great central plan resting on foundations which should 
have been laid in the village school. In lectures at home I referred 
frequently to the economic and educational levels, with a bare reference 
to figures. I explained that 17 per cent of the men and 5 per cent of the 
women could read and write, giving an average literacy of 12 per cent 
over the country as a whole. How was it, I was then asked, that after 
nearly 100 years of official British government so Httle had been achieved? 
The answer was not easy. We left behind the Report of Sir John 
Sargent, which was to make the entire Continent literate witliin forty 
years. The present Indian Government believe they can improve on 
this, and by ordering adults to school a period of sixteen years is spoken 
of as the target. I do not beheve it can be done, since to break down 
illiteracy on such a scale a milhon or so teachers would have first to be 
trained. It therefore takes two generations to achieve full hteracy. But 
the point I wish to make is that our very conscientious endeavours in 
the past resulted mainly in a vertical system of education wliich gave the 
opportunity of excellence to the few rather than a Httle useful knowledge 
to the many. In short, primary education should have been given 
preference over the facihties for clever students to take degrees. The 
Constitution now directs the provision of free and compulsory education 
for all children up to the age of fourteen. Here is the chance to sow the 
seeds of true citizenship from which will grow the future India. 

Principles look logical enough on paper, but to implement them needs 
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a vast amount of courage; for immediately the great union of inter¬ 
national intellectualism is called into opposition, interpreting our motives 
as a western capitalist device to keep under-developed countries in 
political and economic bondage. It will certainly take longer for the 
many to learn the elements of good citizenship than for the tew to take 
their degrees. But it will ensure that our future structures of self-govern¬ 
ing nations arc built on foundations of rock rather than on shifting sand. 

Nor is it sufficient to be satisfied with a comprehensive primary educa¬ 
tion covering the land, without further inquiry as to the form it will 
take. As on the Indian sub-Continent, so in the Colonial Empire, 80 per 
cent of the inhabitants arc agricultural people, with their lives bound up 
ill the problems of cotton-seed, terracing rice-ficlds, fighting soil erosion 
and canal seepage; and the greatest service which these people can 
receive is an education closely related to their immediate needs. Village 
economy, village planning, simple hygiene, animal husbandry, the 
justice of the locally elected Council sitting in open court: these are 
the foundations of their society. Let them seek their progress from 
such foundations. That India herself realises the value of these principles 
is evident from the bold experiments she has initiated in the development 
of the panchayat system, and in a vast new Community Projects pro¬ 
gramme launched in October 1952, and which may be regarded as 
supplementary tc^ the Five-Year Plan. We could do worse than insist 
on the local equivalent being apphed tliroughout the Colonial Empire; 
nor would it be logical for India to criticise when we attempt to apply 
those methods elsewhere which wt believe she herself accepts as the 
foundations of progress. 

I would not wish to imply that in any way talent and ambition should 
be stifled. But the difficulty to be surmounted is that when an intelligent 
young man is removed mentally from his environment through educa¬ 
tional faciHties in English Universities, he is subsequently seldom satisfied 
merely to apply his learning to the local assistance of the village of his 
birth. Either the Government must find him an appointment, or a 
Court of Justice is the whetstone for his intellectual agihty, or he must 
seek his outlet in journalism. There are seldom enough Government 
jobs to go round, and usually it is to the latter that he turns, seeking to 
satisfy frustration in opposition to the constitutional Government of the 
day, whether it be good or bad. That was the pattern of development 
in India, and it is evident in many comers of the Colonial Empire. Nor 
has it faded from the sub-Continent with the passing of power. 

I drew attention to tlie great Community Projects scheme inaugurated 
by the Indian President on 2nd October 1952 on the occasion of the 
eighty-third birthday anniversary of Mahatma Gandlii. Fifty-five 
separate projects covering 18,464 villages are to constitute an experiment, 
which will DC watched with close interest by planners all over tnc world. 
The projects are sprinkled over the countryside all the way from the 
Punjab down to Travancore-Cochin, each area averaging about 200,000 
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people. The total cost is estimated at Rs. 380 million, of wliich the 
United States have contributed Rs. 40 million under the Indo-U.S. 
Technical Co-operation Agreement of January 1952.^ It was this 
agreement, negotiated on the American side by Mr. Chester Bowles, 
which at the time played its part in improving India’s relations with the 
United States. 

All over the coimtry on 2nd October Ministers were busy turning 
clods of earth to initiate rural projects. School-children enacted plays. 
Baby-shows and folk-dancing enlivened the ceremonies. Up in Kashmir 
Sheikli Abdullah and liis Ministers took to their shovels and turned the 
first earth for the construction of a new road near Srinagar. Undoubtedly 
the great concept caught the imagination of the people; and if after the 
first flush of enthusiasm relays of voluntary villagers still continue to 
press forward laying roads, reclaiming land and building schools, India 
may well claim a national social renaissance which could mean the end of 
stagnation and the initiation of a new standard of hfe and security for 
millions. It is just this kind of approach, tliis conception of placing the 
responsibihty for the foundations of the structure in millions of modest 
homes of mud walls and kerosene battis, that will give Englishmen who 
know India confidence in her future. 

So much of comment on India’s progress must apply equally to condi¬ 
tions in Pakistan. The Government in Karachi have not produced the 
blue-print of a plan in formal terms, such as is the case in India. Instead 
they have been content to formulate certain development schemes, 
regarding them, if it be necessary to talk in concise terms of planning, as 
falling within the scope of the Colombo Plan.^ 

Under the Colombo Plan a six-year programme for Pakistan was 
prepared, costing approximately ^^250 million, which included 
^145 milUon of outside aid in the form of extra imports. The money 
to meet the outside assistance was to be found by loans, gifts, private 
investment and, not the least, by drawing on the stcrhng assets built up 
in London during the war,^ But the first estimate which had been 
hurriedly prepared in May 1950 proved quite inadequate. By the 
summer or 1952 the expenditure for power development had already 

^ Certain undertakings, such as training-centres for staffs, are joint projects of the 
T.C.A. and the Government of India. Others are assisted by the Ford Foundation. 

2 See note 4, p. 115. 

* Under the Colombo Plan, Pakistan has received gifts of jTz million from 
Australia, ^ 2 $o,ooo from New Zealand, $10 million from Canada and a Railway 
Loan of $27*2 million from the International Bank. Against the Canadian offer the 
expenses of a contract with the Photographic Survey Corporation, Ltd., of Toronto, 
are to be met over the next four years. This organisation is undertaking a photo¬ 
graphic survey of the whole country to assist in the collection of all data necessary 
for a “ resources inventory ”. 

In March 1951 the Pakistan Prime Minister expressed his disappointment with the 
scope of the Colombo Plan. In his view “ small measures of technical assistance ” 
were inadequate to meet the needs of under-development as encountered throughout 
South-east Asia. 
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absorbed a major portion of the provision made for it under the Plan. 
At the same time Pakistan’s whole financial position underwent a transi¬ 
tion, and four years of prosperity turned suddenly to adversity. So far 
as the early fulfilment of contemplated development schemes arc con¬ 
cerned, it would therefore seem that Pakistan may have to think again. 

The schemes which are already under way include several which British 
engineers and administrators had hoped to see initiated. Thirty years 
ago, as an officer attached to the Frontier Constabulary, I had once a 
week to ride along the wire which then separated tribal territory from the 
Peshawar District between Shabkadar and the point at Warsak where 
the Kabul River flows out of the hills into the Peshawar Plain. I used to 
look at the swollen waters from Afghanistan pushing their way through 
the gorge at Warsak and wonder if the day would come when so obvious 
an opportunity to produce power would be accepted by the Frontier 
Administration. The possibilities were of course fully reahsed, but in 
those days the Frontier was a deficit province turning to Delhi for an 
annual subvention; and it needed an indigenous Pakistan Government to 
translate tliis and other schemes into action.^ In a country wliich has 
little coal, the more power which can be produced by harnessing water 
the better; and it seems clear that the Peshawar valley, set in the midst of 
a junction of minor mountain systems, is destined to enjoy an expansion of 
industry within a decade tlirough the great opportunities to produce cheap 
electric power. 

Yet another hydro-electric project of great scope is the Mianwali 
scheme on the Indus River, with a power-station and headworks at 
Kalabagli. Together the power from Mianw^ah and Warsak will in 
time supply the needs of an area enclosing Peshawar in the north, Lahore 
in the east and Multan in the south. Thus the Punjab will at last receive 
service in kind from a province which was too long regarded only as a 
drain on the resources of British India. It seems strange to think of the 
harsh, uninviting landscape around Kalabagh as the source of a modern 
electrical system of power and potential progress. 

But Pakistan can boast at least one scheme which amounts to more 
than the mere production of power for industrial expansion. It is only 
natural to think of projects which arc mainly agricultural as representing 
the greater contribution to the welfare and progress of the community 
in such a country as Pakistan. The Lower Sind Barrage scheme, which 
will open up i*6 million acres for cultivation, is one. But the scheme 
which must appeal to the imagination, and which I therefore feel should 
be appreciated in some detail, is the Thai project. In the north-west 
Punjab, where the River Indus leaves the low, rocky hills south of Attock, 

^ The Warsak project is calculated to produce 150,000 kilowatts. The detailed 
examination of this and two other large schemes—Mianwali and Kamafuli—^is 
being undertaken. The Warsak and Mianwali schemes are scheduled for completion 
within five years of work being started. Electricity will eventually be available at 
the cheap rate of half an anna (Jf/.) a unit. Other projects in part completed are the 
Malakand (extension) scheme, Rasul and Dargai projects. 
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the new Jinnah Barrage feeds the main canals which take off to irrigate 
land on cither side of the river. The scheme had been conceived many 
years before partition, and was at first regarded as a means of rewarding 
and settling many men returning to the land from the Forces after the 
war. A problem of some 8 minion refugees in the months following 
partition speeded up the plans, and priority has been given to 250,000 
refugees to be settled on 900,000 acres. Once again the T.V.A. example 
appears to have been prominent in the minds of the West Punjab Govern¬ 
ment, and the Thai Development Authority bears a resemblance to the 
American scheme. In fact, I find a closer analogy in the Sudan Gezira 
scheme. 

The Thai desert is a sandy waste covering some 4 million acres. A 
miUion and a half acres east of the Indus are now coming under irrigation 
from the main canal, and colonisation is proceeding at a vigorous pace. 
Consider what this means in terms of the busy humanity which seeks to 
wrest a new and better life from this most forbidding soil. A thousand 
villages and 38,000 houses will cover the land.^ Over 600 miles of 
metalled roads will knit them into one distinct community. In the old 
days it was a matter of handing out squares of land to the individual 
settler, who then reHcd on his own resources to make good. Today on 
the Indus as a block of land becomes ready for sowing the Development 
Authority brings in a batch of selected settlers, puts them each in 
possession of 15 acres and a house, and provides them with implements, 
bullocks, seeds and the necessities of life. The settler’s debt to the 
Government is recovered from him by easy instalments over a number of 
years. 

I have referred to the change in the fortunes of Pakistan which has over¬ 
taken her after initial years of comparative prosperity. The outbreak 
of war in Korea in 1950 created a demand for raw materials in Asia 
which in turn produced a favourable balance of trade in many Asian 
countries. Pakistan was quick to profit from the situation. Her exports 
of her two indispensable cash crops, cotton and jute, continued to rise, 
improving her balance of payments and enabling her to spend freely on 
internal development. The Government set up a Planning Commission, 
and it seemed that nothing could prevent a rapid expansion of industry 
with the promise of comparative prosperity. But within Pakistan all 
was not well. The channelling of all imports through Karachi gave the 
city a monopoly of foreign trade, and in the process huge profits were 
made. Meanwhile the same goods outside in the country secured httlc 
profit and the small markets stagnated. Imports accumulated at Karaclii. 
Then came the change. World trading conditions slumped with a 
diminishing Korean demand. At the same time Pakistan traders were 
attempting to maintain artificially high prices for exports, particularly 

^ The standard type of house costs Rs. 600. A type of brick made of cement and 
local sand has proved both cheap and suitable for the climate. (“ Thai ” is the 
Punjabi word for “ desert *\) 
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of jute. Yet the importers continuccl to pile up stocks in Karachi. 
Finally, after the big importers had taken their profits, the local traders 
were forced to face losses on the clearance of goods. The story was the 
same on the export side. Before 1951 huge profit margins were being 
taken in Karaclii on exports. The Government promptly imposed 
heavy export duties. These were retained after tiie slump, with a 
crippling effect on the export trade. For the first time Pakistan, which 
had liitherto been regarded as a welcome source of food, had suddenly to 
import wheat to meet requirements.^ 

The psychological effect of these trends has been considerable. There 
was undoubtedly a general loss of confidence, particularly in up-country 
markets. The Karachi market and the mill-owners appealed to the 
Government to maintain prices. But action was not taken, since it was 
felt that until confidence was restored die goods in the countryside would 
not find their way to the consumers. 

The situation seems to be that of a phase representing the penalty to be 
paid when an agricultural country sets about industriahsation. Pakistan’s 
industries arc at present in no position to compete with a foreign product. 
The creation of industries in contrast to their development must connote 
a shortage of trained labour and a low standard of efficiency. Many 
ambitious projects have been set up only at liigh cost, so that in turn the 
fruits of industry wlien handed on are in no position to attract the foreign 
markets. It amounts to the purchase of the local product at a higher 
price than the better article from abroad. Once industry can turn the 
comer and learn how to produce goods of quality which can be marketed 
abroad without delay, confidence will return to the country. But 
measures to control the speculative and monopolising influences of the 
powerful Karachi market would appear to be necessary if a healthy 
background for the export trade is to be created. 

We would like to think that Britain could play her part in helping 
Pakistan through these difficult teething troubles. If, for instance, 
British firms of experience could participate fully in the new industrial 
drive, we beUeve that we could lend that confidence and stabihty to the 
country’s development which are at present lacking. The heart of 
Pakistan is sound, and her fresh youthful enthusiasm for a rich future of 
industrial expansion commands our whole-hearted admiration. Not 
unnaturally, she lias been suspicious of our intentions. Restrictions 
were placed on movements of British capital. A certain proportion of 
Pakistani capital had to be introduced into British business, and such 
enterprise was very difficult to find. To risk capital is a new experience, 
and quite foreign to the Pakistani nature.*^ British firms, too, were 

’ In 1951-2 wheat production dropped from 3,950,000 tons to 3,060,000 tons. 

^ In view of the tendency to exaggerated caution, much interest attached to a 
recent issue of capital by Glaxo Laboratories (Pakistan), Ltd. Rs. 18 lakhs of shares 
were reserved for Pakistan subscribers. The result was encouraging in that the offer 
was closed after four days, applications for twice the amount having been received. 
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slow to realise their opportunity, while an over-conscientious bureaucrat, 
the Controller of Capital Issues, was ready enough to discourage enter¬ 
prise. Maybe that the example of Iran in 1951 was not without its 
effect on British industry at home. There were also cases which were 
hardly such as to induce in British traders a confidence in their future 
security.^ On the banking side Pakistan appeared to be prepared to take 
full advantage of British banks, yet placed restrictions on the opening of 
new branches. 

With the experience of the years, many of the doubts and difficulties 
of today must pass. The present level of efficiency of a great army of 
clerical workers in commerce and industry is naturally low. This 
results in staffs, both British and Pakistani, who should be engaged on 
policy and planning having to spend much time on normal matters of 
routine and instruction. The hope of British trading-houses, in the face 
not only of internal Pakist:mi restrictions but also of determined competi¬ 
tion from foreign countries must be in a very thorough appreciation of 
the quality of British workmanship. ^ 

The threat to British markets is certainly not a mere matter of Paki¬ 
stan’s restrictions. Tliroughout the sub-Continent import licensing to 
save foreign exchange and protective tariffs are together punishing British 
imports. Once again the remedy would seem to be in British manu¬ 
facturers going into the sub-Continent to produce consumer goods; and 
in India they have been more successful in pursuing this policy than in 
Pakistan. Since 1947 some miUion of British money in association 
with Indian capital and Indian employees have been invested in the 
country to produce cars, telephones, bicycles and chemicals. Inevitably 
the Japanese, with their traditional ability to copy and produce the 
Western product at half the price, constitute a most formidable challenge. 
Nor are the Germans behind the Japanese. Both have lost their pre-war 
Chinese market and both are determined to capture the Indian and 
Pakistani markets in substitution. As an example of German methods I 
quote the Delhi correspondent of The Times. In his article of 23rd 
December 1952 he related the case of a German firm wliich, hearing that 
teleprinters were in demand, immediately flew out technicians with four 
teleprinters prepared to demonstrate their machines to Government 
officials, leave them in the country and supply the balance required in a 
far shorter time than could be guaranteed by any British firm in competi- 

^ The Bevan-Petman case, in which a coal-mine, formerly the property of a 
well-known English family in the Punjab, passed to Pakistan ownership, is an 
example. The case of the British Metal Box Company is an example of British 
enterprise which has not allowed itself to be discouraged. The Company calculated 
that it would pay them to send out their staff from England. But the Pakistan 
Government insisted on local employment and a local allotment of 30 per cent of 
the capital. 

* Japan is now Pakistan’s biggest customer for cotton, and in return has greatly 
increased her sales of textiles. The loss has been as equally sustained by India as by 
Britain. 
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tion. It is hardly reasonable to suppose that Commonwealth ties of 
sentiment will be sufficient to withstand the temptation to accept the 
fruits of such enterprising persuasion. It would almost seem that in 
the field of markets for consumer goods Great Britain has lost the lead 
and is unable to recapture her position. But in the demand for capital 
goods there is still time to make good. As an example, India is busy 
with the development of a great new port, Kandla, on the Kathiawar 
coast, to reheve the congestion at Bombay. A whole range of capital 
equipment, including cranes which will cost not less than 1,500,000, 
will be in demand. Too often British firms are incUned to dismiss lost 
opportunities as the penalty of a monopohsiiig defence programme at 
home. It is for the British Government to bear in mind the factors 
wliich could limit British trade witli the sub-Continent and weigh the 
significance, economic and political, of lost trade against the demands of 
defence. 

In the case of Pakistan her troubles are the more prominent because 
of the circumstances, for wliich tlicre can be no prccccfent, by which two 
territories separated by 1,000 miles regard themselves as one political 
unit. Whatever may be the factors, ethnographical and otherwise, at 
work to separate the two Pakistans, economic conditions will continue 
to operate to hold them together. In spite of trade between Karachi 
and Dacca having to traverse 3,000 miles of sea, the fact is that so long as 
East Pakistan grows 70 per cent of the world’s raw jute and West 
Pakistan has wheat and cotton to export, each Hmb will continue to wish 
to profit from the export trade of the other. It is inevitable that in this 
situation a continuation of the cold war between India and Pakistan must 
serve to reinforce Pakistan’s solidarity. Solve the problem of the Indo- 
Pakistani relationship, and I doubt if East and West Pakistan would 
continue for many years to present a united front. 

In so far as the jute trade was concerned, on partition in 1947 East 
Bengal immediately reahsed her shortage of mills and her lack of facilities 
to get the jute away to the markets of the world. In consequence, we 
witnessed the paradox of confusion in the jute trade resulting in a rapid 
expansion of industrial activity in East Pakistan, with an urgency born of 
necessity attached to the development programme. The immediate 
needs were to construct an adequate port and build up its inland com¬ 
munications—needs wliich were manifested in the development of East 
Bengal waterways, improvement to the harbourage at Chahia and a 
rapid expansion of the port of Cliittagong. 

East Bengal is a land of quiet canah threading their way through jute- 
fields and steamy marshes. For years some 2,000 miles of channels have 
formed a haphazard grid of communications for local trade. This is 
now to be expanded to over 4,000 miles, at an expenditure of about 
million. The scheme deserves attention, since it affords an excellent 
example of international co-operation in assistance and advice from the 
“haves” to the “have-nots^’. A party of twelve experts from the 
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United Nations Teclinical Assistance Administration recently visited 
East Bengal under the leadership of a naval architect of the Netherlands. 
They were mainly concerned with experiments in new forms of barges 
and river-craft. Thirty-six dredgers were ordered from abroad, and in 
April 1950 the Government started to build their own flotilla. Mcan- 
wnilc Chittagong, wliich before the war handled 500,000 tons of cargo 
annually, is being developed to deal with 2,500,000 tons by 1954. There 
should result a rapid and efficient movement of jute to Chittagong from 
riverine points in East Bengal and a quick clearance at port. 

The improvement in the faciUties to move jute should logically go 
forward with the recovery of the trade itself The chaos of the post¬ 
partition days is being slowly sorted out with India feverishly growing 
raw jute and Pakistan with equal determination constructing mills for 
processing. The heavy duties which Pakistan at first imposed on the 
export ofjute had the effect of throwing the Indian mills into unemploy¬ 
ment. The result was an accumulation of the raw material in Pakistan. 
When Pakistan decided not to devalue the rupee on the devaluation of 
the pound in 1949, the price of raw jute soared. In the following year 
the Korean crisis stepped up the demand. The result was that such 
processed jute as India was able to export was heavily taxed by the 
Government of India; and the United States, who were the cliief 
importers, increasingly turned to substitutes. 

Meanwhile Pakistan mill-owners have rcaUsed the dangers of de¬ 
manding excessive profits, and jute policy is being reorientated to reinstate 
India as the first customer.^ Although the present policy is one of State 
assistance and a measure of control, owners have always to bear in mind 
the possibihty of nationalisation and its attractions for a Government 
which needs all the resources at its command for an ambitious programme 
of expansion. At present the ownership of raw jute is with about a 
miUion cultivators in Bengal, each owning a small plot of land. The 
few mills are owned by the big companies and industriaUsts. But four 
new mills under construction arc projects of the Pakistan Government, 

Whatever may be the final pattern of the Pakistan jute industry, the 
general tendency of the trade as a whole can only be towards a highly 
competitive situation between Pakistan and India, Within a few years 
both countries will have the means to export the finished material, and 
the one which can undersell the other will hold the world’s market. 

^ Jute quotas are laid down from year to year (July-June) for each country. 

In the twelve months ending June 1952 India purchased jute worth Rs. 37 crorcs, 
total jute exports being valued at Rs. ii6 crorcs (an increase of Rs. 30 crores over 
the previous year). 

In January 1952 Mr. Nurul Amin, Chief Minister of East Bengal, addressed 
members of the Pakistan Jute Association and appealed to them to observe Islamic 
principles and display “ magnanimity ”. He presumably had policy in regard to 
the Indian market in mind. In March 1953, as a result of a new trade agreement, 
India indicated that she would need i*8 miRion bales a year for three years from 
1st July 1953. Pakistan is prepared to facilitate export up to 2*5 million bales a year. 
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What, then, will be the repercussions in Dundee? The choice would 
seem to be either that of the policy I have suggested—of Dundee interests 
entering the two countries for the more effective expansion of the 
industry as a whole and the mutual benefit of all—or for the Scottish 
industry to turn elsewhere for raw jute. We are given to imderstand 
that parts of Africa may be suitable for growing jute, not on small 
holdings, but on large plantations; and if certain pilot projects prove 
successful in future years it may be possible that a healthy rivalry within 
the Commonwealth will develop to ensure a vitality in the jute trade 
which would be welcome in the markets of the world. 

The confusion into wliich the jute trade was thrown in 1947 is but 
typical of many issues between the two countries that await the happy, 
elusive day of reconciliation. 

I have discussed Kashmir in a separate section. But there remain a 
whole range of doubts and difficulties as the legacies of partition. 
Kefugees, two rates for the rupee and the disposal of the Punjab canal 
waters, even the division of German assets as reparations, are some of 
them. We will appropriately make a brief assessment of these situations, 
and at the same time take the opportunity to sum up the whole scope of 
the mutual relations of the two countries as affecting their domestic 
affairs. 

The refugee problem, though still a running sore, may be regarded as 
in the process of heaUng. In time it must recede into the records of 
history and cease to be a source of friction. Seven to eight million 
refugees left their homes in each country.^ India claimed that Pakistan 
retained six times the value of the property which she returned to Paki¬ 
stan. The refugees into Pakistan were mostly peasants living peasants’ 
lives, leaving nothing beliind because they had nothing to leave. In 
contrast, the refugees into India were a comparatively wealthy com¬ 
munity operating the former retail trade in towns such as Lahore and 
Karachi. The property left behind in Pakistan was therefore more 
valuable than that left in India. India’s claim that Pakistan retains a 
great portion of evacuee property which is her due is met by the counter¬ 
claim that India never distributed Pakistan’s fair share of the assets of the 
sub-Continent after partition. It is of course possible bravely to regard 
the misery of refugees as an opportunity. Yet there remains the folly of 
dissipated energy in the form of Government control, administration and 
a mountain of litigation. A Ministry of Rehabilitation must needs be 
created. Evacuee property must be administered and a custodian 
appointed. Neither side can hope to recover individual claims, and 
compensation must be paid. The Indian Budget for 1953-4, six years 
after partition, contains a total provision of nearly Rs. 320 million for 
the relief and rehabilitation of displaced persons. Since 1947 

^ In March 1952 the Indian figures were: from West Pakistan 4-9 million 
refugees; from East Pakistan 2-6 million refugees. 
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Rs. 287 million have been spent by the Ministry on housing refugees. 
In Pakistan the money is raised by a Refugee Tax, Provinces receiving 
grants from the proceeds according to their needs. Khokhrapar, on the 
Rajasthan border, is the cliief point of entry into Pakistan, and in the 
autumn of 1952 refugees were coming through at the rate of 7,000 a 
month. There are many complaints of the treatment received at the 
Indian check post at Barmir. But sometimes it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that in both countries refugees and their trials are exploited 
for political motives. It is easy to win a httle popular approval by a 
question in the local Legislature coloured by a sHgnt exaggeration of the 
facts. In Pakistan some twenty-five satellite towns are planned to grow 
up around the older cities at enormous expense, and it may well be that 
a refugee's last state is a happier, healtliier existence than would have been 
his lot had he never been a refugee. The point is, can we regard the 
final condition as compensation for the immense burden of psychological 
and physical upheaval and human bitterness, even hatred, engendered in 
the process? I tliink not. 

Tne quarrel over the rupee was somewhat different from other issues, 
in that Britain herself cannot escape some responsibility. For obvious 
reasons, the decision of the British Government to devalue the pound in 
1949 could not be made known beforehand, and apparently India and 
Pakistan received about two days' notice of the intention. There w^as 
no time for consultation between the two countries, and each therefore 
took the course which appeared to be immediately in its own interest. 
Devaluation means cheaper prices and an increased demand for exports, 
but dearer prices and a weakening demand for imports. To meet the 
greater export demand means harder work with less available capital 
goods coming in to assist industrial expansion; and an inevitable lowering 
of the standard of Ufe must be accepted until the fruits of extra labour can 
be reahsed. At the time there were many similar features in the Indian 
economic position to that of Britain. Like us, India was producing 
expensive finished goods in competition with other countries. Her 
internal prices were high, and she could hardly afford the luxury of an 
over-valued rupee in relation to stcrhng. Devaluation was but the 
manifestation of a deterioration already in full process. To have resisted 
it could only have involved measures so unpleasant that no Government 
based on popular support could have risked them. In contrast, Pakistan 
was already earning sufficient dollars, and devaluation would have 
increased her import prices without a sufficient balancing compensation 
in increased exports. Both countries therefore took the practical course, 
and I doubt if there are grounds for attaching to their decisions any 
element of sentiment or disparity in loyalties to the sterling area. But 
how very unconstructive it was for hope of improvement in their mutual 
relations! One apparent result of trade dislocation was to create a 
healthy smuggling trade. In the winter of 1952 I was told at the post 
at Wagah that afl down the frontier separating East and West Punjab 
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the guards watched for food entering India. In the reverse direction 
they intercepted manufactured articles such as those tiny mirrors sewn 
into Indian cloths which in the past were as much sought by Pakistanis 
as by Indians. 

What is the sum total of the refugee problem, of the gap between the 
two rupees and of the complete dislocation of inter-State trade? In an 
effort to resolve the situation on 25th February 1951 a trade agreement 
was signed which was operative until June 1952. Pakistan was to 
supply raw jute, cotton, grain and hides, and in return receive coal, steel, 
pig iron, textiles and cement. It came only just in time. If ever there 
were two countries whose economies were completely interlocked, they 
arc India and Pakistan, tlic one urgently requiring raw materials for her 
young industries, the other crying out for rice and wheat for her starving 
millions. India’s food problem is not a matter of a temporary dis¬ 
equilibrium as between supply and demand, but a case of an ever- 
nicreasing pressure of population on food which can be resolved only 
through long-term measures. It is therefore not correct to claim that 
Pakistan could solve India’s food problem. The united sub-Continent 
of former days had always to import food. But had there been no inter¬ 
state restrictions, no rupee exchange difficulties, no claims and counter¬ 
claims concerning the division of assets and evacuee premerty, I do 
suggest that the need to find some 6 million tons of grain from outside 
for India in 1952 could thereby have been reduced by at least half After 
protracted negotiation 2 million tons came from America, not without 
an uncomfortable feeling that action was the result of some heated 
political exchanges behind the scenes. British ships to carry the grain 
were obtained with great difiiculty. Necessary but unfortunate con¬ 
tributions came from Russia and China, India being torn between the 
necessity suddenly to develop cash crops—jute and cotton—to pay for 
food imports, and the need to grow more food on the same land. That 
was a dilemma which in agreement would never have arisen. 

A logical conclusion would seem that between these two coimtries 
there can be no economic staUis quo. They will either be each other’s 
best customer or they will cut each other’s throat. No market in the 
world is indispensable, and sooner or later when you lose a customer or 
a market they are replaced. In the meanwhile the great mass of the 
people suffer; and in the case of India suffering meant to face starvation. 
Previous to February 1951, trade, with the exception of a barter agree¬ 
ment from April to September 1950, had been at a standstill, and the 
contemplated contributions of the two countries to the Colombo Plan 
for a time became a mockery. In such circumstances how to press on 
with all those imaginative schemes of progress which they so rightly 
cherished? How would the foreign capital now regarded as indis¬ 
pensable be attracted? And finally, how to go forward when 50 per 
cent of the budget in the case of India and 70 per cent in the case of 
Pakistan was absorbed in defence? 
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After a long period of frustration it was good to be able to record the 
conclusion of a new trade agreement between the two countries in March 
1953, particularly since it covered the exchange of the two main items of 
Indo-Pakistan trade—jute and coal. Pakistan agreed to revoke a special 
licensing fee which had been levied on exports of raw jute to India, 
while India agreed to supply coal at the same price as that charged to other 
countries. It was the first ray of hope which had appeared for a very 
long time; and it was concluded unexpectedly in four days of discussion 
in Delhi. 

In contrast, the latest and most formidable manifestation of a tragic 
poverty of tolerance and understanding is in the claims and counter¬ 
claims concerning the canal waters of East and West Punjab.^ Of the 
elements which make for political controversy in human affairs, the 
control of rivers is one of the most persistent. It matters not whether 
those concerned are a couple of villages astride a mountain stream or the 
River Nile wandering through the Sudan on across the sands of Egypt. 
The last community to get the water are always suspicious of the inten¬ 
tions of those up-stream. In 1947 the River Indus and its lesser tributaries 
offered all the familiar opportunities for discord. Three rivers—the 
Indus, Jhelum and ChenaD—flow direct into Pakistan. From the 
Jhelum and Chenab there radiates a canal system over the land which was 
the pride of the former Punjab province. The headworks at Mangla 
and Merala are in Azad Kashmir and Pakistan territory, respectively. 
Both rivers first flow out of Kashmir, and to divert water from them 
into India would be quite impossible.^ In these two cases partition 
therefore raised no immediate problem. But in the case of the two 
southern rivers—the Ravi and the Sutlej—there was a danger that if 
India was so inclined, she could divert water and deprive Lahore and 
the jgreat tract of country covered by the colonisation canals to the south 
of their water. Lahore and the surrounding country is irrigated by the 
Upper Bari Doab Canal, with its headworks at Madhapur on the Ravi, 
within Indian territory. In the spring of 1948, when the West Punjab 
peasants were busy sowing their kharif crop,® India did in fact divert 
the water for a month. It is mainly round the water supplied through 
the Upper Bari Doab and Dipalpur canals to Pakistan that the present 
controversy rages. 

To the south the waters of the Sutlej, which include the Beas tributary, 
are controlled at Ferozepore in India. Yet previous to partition the river 
gave nearly 80 per cent of its irrigation yield to Pakistan, and the State of 
Bahawalpur takes its water almost entirely from the Sutlej. Pakistan’s 

^ The reader should consult the map on p. 281. 

* A situation in which the whole of Kashmir was allied to India would give 
India the opportunity of diverting water above Marala in Kashmir territory. But 
it is very doubtful if she could get the water away even if she wished to undertake 
so expensive a project. 

* The rabi crop —sown in the autumn and harvested in the spring. The khari 
crop—sown in the spring and harvested in the autumn. 
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fear in this case has been that the development of the Hariki scheme and 
the great Bhakra Dam project on the Sutlej in its upper reaches would 
endanger the availabihty of water for Bahawalpur and the south-west 
Punjab. The Bhakra Dam is specifically to provide water for the Hissar 
and Karnal Districts in India, which for various reasons of altitude and 
topography have liitlicrto not been fully developed. 

There were therefore logical reasons for Pakistan to be apprehensive 
of her future water-supply, and in some spirit of pessimism, elaborate 
plans were prepared to secure water for Lahore in the event of the River 
Ravi running dry. A triple project involved water being brought 
south from the Upper Chenab Canal and syphoned under the Ravi to 
feed the Lahore District. Water from the Upper Jhelum Canal would 
then be brought down to tlie Chenab to compensate for the water taken 
off. 

Pakistan’s water consciousness was undoubtedly encouraged by the 
award of the Gurdaspur District to India and tlie consequent passing of 
the control of the River Ravi,^ and it was to lend some stabiUty to a very 
uncertain situation that on 4th May 1948 the two countries reached a 
temporarv agreement.^ In it Pakistan recognised the principle that India 
was entitled gradually to draw more water from the River Ravi for the 
development of land which was inferior to her own irrigated territories, 
provided that the process was sufficiently slow to enable Pakistan to 
develop alternative sources. In addition, Pakistan agreed to pay certain 
charges for water suppfied and the upkeep of the hcadworks. Time 
passed with httlc action towards a permanent settlement until February 
1952. It was then wisely suggested that agreement might be achieved 
with outside assistance in combination with a complete survey of the 
basin of the River Indus and the possibility of a fuller utilisation of its 
resources. For example, could it not be narnessed above Attock in a 
manner to secure Pakistan’s complete independence of any future 
irrigation developments which India might wish to undertake? If the 
Indus basin was properly used was there not ample w^ater for both? 

But first a complete technical survey had to be undertaken. Accord¬ 
ingly, in February 1952 Mr. Eugene Black of the International Bank 
visited India and Pakistan, and at his suggestion representatives of both 
countries went to Washington in June. Subsequently, in the winter of 
1952, General Wheeler visited the two countries, toured West Pakistan 
and held conferences with representative engineers from Delhi and 
Karaclii. Unfortunately, in the meanwliile an extremely weak monsoon 
had resulted in a drought both in Pakistan and India. 

To what extent Nature or the alleged machinations of India are 
re^onsible for a water shortage in Pakistan it is impossible to say without 
a full impartial inquiry. But the manner of Pakistan’s registration of her 
complaint was hardly such as to convince us completely of the validity 

^ See Chapter One, p. 35. 

® Registered (by India) with the United Nations as Treaty 794 on loth May 1950. 
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of her case. There was apparently no official appeal to the Government 
of India. Instead Pakistan preferred to register her objections in the 
form of a statement made before the United Nations Secretariat in 
terms vehement enough to create a suspicion that the allegations were 
framed with some sense of their propaganda potential. The accusation 
of Dawn, that Pakistan was facing “ starvation and economic ruin by a 
process of slow strangulation at the hands of India ”, was certainly an 
over-statement. International engineers were at the time touring 
Pakistan, and it would not have been unnatural to exaggerate the charges 
for their consumption. Pandit Nehru met the allegations convincingly. 
There was not, nor had there ever been, any intention or desire to deprive 
Pakistan of her dues. The truth was that both East and West Punjab 
had experienced a severe drought; and, incidentally, Pakistan had not 
paid the amounts due from her under the 1948 agreement. 

A curious feature of the situation at the moment is that the two countries 
have declared their readiness to take the dispute to inteniational arbitra¬ 
tion.^ Nor are there the conditions for prevarication wliich govern the 
Kashmir situation. Just as in the economic sphere alternative markets 
arc eventually discovered to restore a belated cquihbrium, so also as time 
passes, and the multi-purpose schemes of both India and Pakistan come 
into operation, the quarrel must surely settle itself I cannot myself sec 
what is to prevent the appointment of Pakistani officials at the headworks 
of disputed systems in the same maimer of settlement as pertains in the 
case of the River Nile. 

Herodotus tells a story of the Greeks and the Galatians who were led 
before the Persian King, Darius. Darius asked the Greeks the price at 
which they would consent to cat their fathers when thev died. In horror 
they declared that for no price could they do so. To burn the dead was 
the only civilised method. The King then summoned the Galatians 
and asked them also the price at which they would consent to consume by 
fire the bodies of their fathers at death: and with equal disgust and 
amazement they cried aloud, saying that they could only consider eating 
their dead! In short, although two communities accused each other of 
barbarism, they did in fact both reveal identically the same mental 
approach to the particular problem of the disposal of the dead. The 
pattern of thought in contrast to the physical method was the same. 

In noting conditions on the sub-Continent we watch a situation which 
has some analogy to the story of the Greeks and the Galatians; for when 
we have finished wdth all the traditional and very obvious observations on 
divergencies of culture, rehgion and custom which separate the Moham¬ 
medan and the Hindu, arc we not left with a common denominator, 

^ At the end of March 1953 the position was that representatives from both 
countries were to meet experts from the World Bank in Washington in September to 
draw up a plan. Meanwhile the World Bank was looking into Pakistan’s complaints. 
(Statement by Sardar Rab Nishtar, Pakistan’s Minister of Industries at the time, 
25th March 1953-) 
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which, if only it can be recognised, would provide the foundations of 
agreement? The symptoms are there. India finally accepted the 
l\akistan rupee at its old par rate. A trade agreement was concluded. 
“ Minority^' ministers and commissions were set up in East and West 
Bengal; and in April 1950, when the Liaquat-Nehru pact was signed, 
the leading actors in the drama displayed considerable understanding and 
an ability to see “the other point of view**. In the two Assemblies 
each Prime Minister readily declared liis behef in the good faith of the 
other—and that at no Httlc risk of a certain degree of local unpopularity. 
When leaders in both countries are prepared once again to meet, pre¬ 
ferably in isolation, to yield ground to each other, and to come away 
determined to stand or fill by the acceptance of fresh terms, however 
unpopular in their own countries, then will the soil be fertile for a fresh 
understanding.^ 

^ Much of the material in this chapter was the subject of an address to the East 
India Association on 18th October 1951, and is reproduced by the counesy of the 
Editor, the Asiatic Rcineu\ from the issue of January 1952. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


IMPRESSIONS, DEPRESSIONS, SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC. THE THEORIES 

I HAVE attempted to isolate some of the salient features of planning in 
India and Pakistan. It remains to comment on certain conditions 
'which, since they applied to the sub-Continent we knew before 
partition, remain as characteristic of both India and Pakistan today. It 
would be dishonest to speak in glowing terms of results expected from 
vast plans driven forward with the energy of idealism and ciisregard the 
problem of population, which may well absorb all the utopian gifts of 
planning. The 1951 census showed the population of India as 
357 million, an increase of nearly four million a year since 1941. The 
same rate applies to Pakistan. A wise dispensation can open up the 
desert and clear the jungles. Soil erosion can be controlled and millions 
of unproductive acres turned to account. But unless the communities 
which are settled on to new land can control their numbers, the only 
result within a decade will be to produce a few more milhon mouths to 
feed. A realistic approach is now evident which was hardly possible in 
the days of British India. The fact that an Indian Prime Minister gives 
the matter his serious personal attention is significant. Government 
centres are available for advice. A Family Planning Association was 
formed three years ago, and in 1951 held its first All-India Conference. 
The Planning Commission subsequently invited the Association to give 
their views to the Health and Social Welfare Panels of the Commission. 
A small sum of Rs. 25 lakhs was then allotted for a Family Planning 
Service, and the result was the estabUshment of centres mainly in existing 
maternity hospitals. This is no substitute for the scientific education of 
the population, but it is a beginning. 

I have heard it said by those who have studied the matter that the most 
practical approach is to teach the extension of certain simple primitive 
methods which are already understood in the Indian countryside. The 
ways and means which are available to Western civiUsation arc certainly 
beyond the purse of the average rural family in India or Pakistan. Nor 
is there apparently any prospect of such doubtful expedients as “ rhythm 
methods being effectively adopted. In 1952 a World Health Organisa¬ 
tion expert. Dr. Stone, visited India on the invitation of the Government 
to advise on this particular method. From the views he expressed it 
was apparent that ne himself was by no means confident of its success. 
Subsequently Dr. Marie Stopes poured scorn on its problematical nature. 
It would certainly seem ineffective in a land in wmch so many women 

134 
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can neither count nor recognise a calendar date. My own feeling is that 
any remedy in terms of practical measures must go hand in hand with a 
general education. At present the need to Hmit famihes is not under¬ 
stood in the villages. When this is appreciated the ground for the work 
of a Family Planning Association will have been prepared. 

With the passing of time we can also expect that an evolution in the 
status of women will make its contribution. In both countries the 
emergence of womanhood from the darkness of centuries is characteristic 
of the new national vitaHty. Article 15 (i) of the Indian Constitution 
provides for no discrimination against a citizen on grounds of sex. The 
movement, of course, started years ago, and the late Mr. Sarojini Naidu 
can be regarded as typical of its exponents in a past generation. But a 
formal statement in tlic new Constitution provides the focus for a 
necessary fresh start, for there arc still thousands of pockets of orthodoxy 
which obstinately resist the march of time.’ 

In Pakistan the drive to emancipate w'omcn owes much to the dynamic 
energy of Begum Liaqiiat Ali Khan, President of the All-Pakistan 
Women’s Association. Educate a woman and you educate a family.” 
She borrows the old adage and constantly reminds her audiences of its 
simple wisdom. Perhaps tlic most striking evidence of new conditions 
is the astonishing spectacle of a Pakistan Women’s National Guard, 
complete with all tne precision of drill and mihtary discipUne. Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt must indeed have rubbed her eyes when she watched 
them with the Women’s Naval Reserve on parade in Karaclii in February 
1952. 

We in the West can only welcome the passing of the purdah. It is 
in keeping with the general thirst for education which is so evident in 
both countries. I wonder how^ many EngUsh boys would turn up in 
their classroom if attendance was entirely optional! On the Sub- 
Continent one wonders how many would stay away. There is the 
difference. But in regard to the education of women the Westerner is 
puzzled by one aspect; which is the appheation of evolution to the 
strict tenets of Islam. In the same way as Christianity undertakes an 
adjustment with science, sooner or later it would seem that Islam will be 
required to restate its position in a changing world. If not it would seem 

^ In the 1952 elections nineteen women were returned to the House of the People 
.and fifteen to the Council of States. A total of ninety-one women were returned in 
the States* Legislatures. 

Recently India supported the recommendation on equal pay for equal work for 
men and women .at a session of the International Labour Organisation. Several 
Indian organisations deal with the cnliancemcnt of the status and welfare of women, 
the oldest being the All-India Women’s Conference, with thirty-seven branches and 
40,000 members. The Conference sponsors several practical activities, among which 
a mobile health vans service is its contribution to village health and welfare. Each 
van is staffed by a doctor and nurse and is equipped with medicines and instruments. 

In 1943 the Kasturba Gandhi Memorial Trust Fund was founded, in memory of 
Gandhi’s beloved wife, to promote the welfare of women and children in the 
villages. 
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that such a very clear connotation of Islamic life as the purdah will slip 
into disuse. This would occur in varying degree, according to the 
stratum of society and the national background. Sucli a haphazard 
process would obviously result in some weakening of Islamic political 
sohdarity. 

In India the less rigid structure of Hinduism allows for greater freedom 
and public controversy on the adjustment of religion to the impact of 
modern concepts of society. Nevertheless in September 1951 the Prime 
Minister was forced to shelve the Hindu Code Bill in order to avoid a 
split in the Congress Party. 

The Hindu Code Bill was first submitted to Parliament in August 
1948. It was the result of the work of a Committee under Sir Benegal 
Narasinga Rao, a former judge of the Calcutta High Court, better known 
as India’s representative with the United Nations. The Rao Committee 
appointed in 1941 attempted to gather up all the threads of traditional 
Hindu law, weave them in with the civil law of the land and produce a 
rational Hindu code as a compromise between orthodoxy and progress. 
They insisted that the best traditions of ancient law could be selected and 
retained. In this they could have claimed the moral support of two or 
three generations of British judges in India and on the Privy Council. 
“ No variations or uncertainties should be introduced into the cstabhshed 
and widely recognised laws which govern an ancient Eastern civilisation.*' 
This heavy profundity was delivered by a judge of the Privy Council, 
and it fairly illustrates the distance of London from the mood for reform 
among progressive Hindus. In 1944 and 1945 the Rao Committee, 
now charged with the full responsibility of presenting the Government 
>vith the complete draft of a Bill, toured the country and assembled a 
huge mass of evidence. 

With great constitutional changes impending and a Constituent 
Assembly set up to draft a Constitution transformed suddenly into an 
interim ParHament, the purpose of Hindu social reform was for a time 
lost in the general uncertainty. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, leader of the 
scheduled castes and indefatigable in the cause of reform, was appointed 
as Chairman of a sub-Committce to study the draft, and it was his 
Committee which sponsored the amended Bill submitted in August 1948. 

The subsequent postponement of the Bill until a warmer poUtical 
chmate appeared was a deep disappointment to Dr. Ambedkar, after 
four years of labour, and he rcsigncci from the Indian Cabinet.^ Never- 

^ Dr. Ambedkar announced his resignation as Law Minister on nth October 
1951. He used the occasion for a bitter attack on the Congress Government, levying 
the charge that his fellow untouchables continued to suffer from the age-old tyranny 
of caste segregation. “To leave untouched the inequality between class and class, 
between sex and sex, which is the soul of Hindu society, and to go on passing legisla¬ 
tion relating to economic problems is to make a farce of our Constitution and to 
build a palace on a dung heap . . . the same old tyranny, the same old oppression, 
the same old discrimination which existed before exists now and perhaps in a worse 
form.” 
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thelcss nothing can hold up the advance of the disciples of progress, and 
Dr. Ambedkar will live to see the recognition of liis labours. 

What is it exactly that is involved? Hindu law and custom covers 
marriage, divorce, inheritance, the status of widows, the seclusion of 
caste and a hundred other matters. Lord William Bentinck successfully 
assailed it in 1829 with his enactment to abolish suttee.^ But over the 
years EngUshmen were scrupulously cautious in avoiding the charge 
of interference in indigenous religious practice. 

In every case custom and convention operated to undermine the free¬ 
dom of women. Refusal of the right to own property, widows for¬ 
bidden to remarry, restrictions on a daughter in inheritance—these were 
some of the anachronisms wliich circumscribed tlie lives of millions of 
Hindu women. Practice differed from one area to another. In the 
south succession was often matriarchal. Much conscientious legisla¬ 
tion had been introduced within the last fifty years,^ and it was to 
standardise and codify these measures that the Hindu Code Bill was intro¬ 
duced. Such opposition as delayed its implementation can only be 
regarded as in complete conflict with the spirit of the Constitution in its 
zealous protection of human rights. 

I have elaborated the issue of Moslem and Hindu womanhood because 
it bears so forcibly on the wider and momentous problem of population. 
My feeling is that conditions will never really be ripe for an assaiut on the 
expansion of the population until women have emerged from the 
obscurity of the zenana. 

It is in relation to the frightening race between food and population 
that we must view the whole problem of the challenge of industry in a 
land of agriculture. In the first flush of independence, industrialisation 
was regarded as symbolic of a new unleashed creative spirit and a matter 
of prestige. Nor can we ever expect such natural desires to abate. 
“ Multan is growing into an industrial town, and as such I am sure it 
will revive its ancient glory.” So said the Pakistan Prime Minister in 
Marcli 1953 as he opened a new generating plant for the local electric 
supply company. The two new nations were, I tliink, at first suspicious 
that Western advice, w’^hich always took the form of advocating priority 
for agricultural interests, was conditioned by the desire, conscious or sub¬ 
conscious, to perpetuate Western industrial supremacy. If that mood 
existed, it has passed; and it is now generally accepted both in India and 
Pakistan that rood and its production constitute an honourable and vital 
contribution to the welfare of the world. In more practical terms 

^ The burning of Hindu widows on the funeral pyres of their husbands; not to be 
challenged by the wddow, and accepted as inevitable. Orthodox opinion resisted it 
at the time. But the great Hindu reformer, Raja Ram Mohan Roy, who was then 
in England gave it his full support. 

* Examples are the Brahmo Marriage Act, the Gains of Learning Act and two 
Acts of 1937 and 1938 to permit women to own property. The Sarda Act of 1928 
to prevent the marriage of young children was not limited to Hindus. But : 
lement penalties and haphazard application rendered it comparatively ineffective. 
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Pakistan, with a succession of balanced budgets, reflects the fundamental 
strength of an agricultural economy. The position is recognised in 
both the Indian and Colombo Plans. 

But the view is often expressed that only in a process of industrialisa¬ 
tion will the surplus milhons be absorbed. In a Continent in wliich 
75 per cent of the population w^ork on the land, for much of the year a 
large section of productive humanity is idle. The function of industry is 
then not so muA to create prosperity as to absorb a seasonal community 
of unemployed. Yet the very nature of industry is always to seek the 
means by which fewer can be employed to produce more; the paradox 
of Shaw’s “ dangerous consequences of efficiency If industry in the 
two countries can be directed not so much to the search for labour- 
saving devices as to assist employment and assure a higher standard of 
life for labour, then it will serve its purpose. A diversified development 
of small industries is surely indicated. Yet how difficult to achieve, for 
it is contrary to every instinct of imaginative planning in its search to 
create and control on the vast scale.^ Nor can we regard an industrial 
drive to mechanise agriculture as a necessary contribution. That the 
mechanisation of agriculture must increase agricultural production is not 
denied. But it can also only throw more men out of employment in the 
villages. We return to the dictum, commonplace yet profound, that 
the "^ages themselves provide the way out of this dilemma. If village 
industries are developed side by side with the production of capital goods, 
the peasant will find that there is still useful employment for him near his 
home in the days when power-pumps replace his Persian wheel and 
twenty pairs of bullocks give way to one tractor plough. 

There is anotlicr qualification to this application or science. It is that 
in the present conditions of land tenure mechanical assistance to produce 
more food is often quite unpractical. The fragmentation of land through 
its division equally among sons of a deceased landowner results in the 
patwans map of the land surrounding a village looking fike a patchwork 
quilt. 

It is here perhaps appropriate to pause and take stock of the general 
position in regard to land and its administration. I appreciate the dangers 
of generalisation. Yet there are certain common conditions which can 
be regarded as applying to the sub-Continent as a whole and which have 
grown as much from the soil itself as from the follies of man-made 
systems. 

On the sub-Continent the pattern is ancient. It passes as the batai 
system, which in different forms covers so many countries east of Suez. 
Its evolution came about as a process of nature from an ignorance and 
suspicion of cash transactions and the mysteries of keeping accounts. 
The land is owned by the landlord, and the tenant is a share-cropper. 

^ A brilliant exposition of this thesis is to be found in an address by Sir Alagappa 
Chettiar, LL.D., to the East India Association. (See the Asiatic Review of Octooer 
I95I-) 
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He is allotted land which he tends and tills, trading his labour for a 
surrender of a half-share of the crops and the use of a pair of bullocks. 
He pays no cash rent, no lease-money and no water rates. But he is 
under one severe restriction, in that his tenancy is subject to a yearly 
agreement with his employer and can be terminated by either party at the 
end of the crop season. It is this insecurity of tenancy, together with the 
fifty-fifty percentage of division, which has been assailed by the Left- 
wing Press and ardent reformers, particularly in the West Punjab of 
Pakistan. 

Despite its obvious anomaUes, the hatai system has by no means been 
unacceptable to the peasant share-cropper. At the time of crop division 
both parties view each other’s motives with some suspicion. But 
throughout the year relations arc generally based on a mutual trust which 
withstands attempts to persuade the peasant that he is the miserable victim 
of exploitation. Nor is the status of a landless labourer necessarily to be 
despised. It offers a social standing somewhere in between that of a 
peasant proprietor and a wage labourer wliich is not unattractive, while 
it affords the opportunity to indulge in some semi-independent farming 
of liis own. Those who have not seen conditions are apt on hearsay to 
beheve that landlords arc recognised by their absence from the land. Yet 
there could be no finer manirestation of the strength and good common 
sense of the rugged Punjabi peasantry than the great clan leaders of the 
Punjab.^ Among them we should not forget a few EngUshmen who 
have produced astonishing results in the colonisation areas south of 
Lahore.^ 

On 9th January 1952 the West Punjab Assembly passed the Punjab 
Tenancy Amendment Bill, thereby amending an Act which had governed 
tenancy conditions ever since 1887. A few days later, on 12th January, 
the Assembly unanimously passed the Punjab Abohtion of Jagirs Bill. 
Thus, on paper at least, the local Government in three days swept aside 
much of traditional practice wliich had governed the relations of land¬ 
lord and tenant since the days of the Moghuls. The former Act ruled 
that occupancy tenants should become owners of the land for which they 
paid no rent. The latter gave the Government power to resume all 
jagirs except awards for mihtary service and rcHgious or charitable endow¬ 
ments. Yet another measure—the Punjab Auqaf Bill—sought to ensure 

^ I have seen no better description of land conditions in West Pakistan (with 
particular reference to Sind) than the excellent Report of the Government Hari 
Inquiry Committee (1947-8) appointed by the Government of Sind under the 
chairmanship of Sir Roger Thomas, C.I.E. The chairman for several years served 
as Agricultural Adviser to the Sind Government. He farms a large acreage of land 
in the Province, and is accepted by the Pakistan Government as an outstanding 
authority on all questions concerned with agriculture. 

* An example is the farm of some 3,500 acres owned by Lieut.-Colonel Leo 
Conville in the Montgomery District of West Punjab. Twenty-five years of 
careful progressive management have served to produce the finest crops in the 
country. 
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that income from religious endowments was placed “ to the most 
progressive and healthy use and to ensure that endowments cater for the 
purposes for wliich they were originally dedicated The measure was 
opposed by Chaudhri Mohammed Shafiq of the Jinnah Awami League, 
on the grounds that the Government might conceivably abuse its powers 
and use confiscated funds for party purposes. 

The zeal for reform was the direct legacy of a manifesto of the Pimjab 
Moslem League drafted in 1950; and to the casual observer it would 
seem to have gone far enough for the moment in the sim|3le process of 
taking from the “ haves ” and giving to the ‘‘ have-nots in theory 
it involves the reduction of holdings to a limit of 100 acres and the 
reduction of the landlord’s share of produce to 40 per cent. Never¬ 
theless the new legislation was attacked by the Pakistan Times as in¬ 
adequate. For example, land classified as khud-kasht —which is land 
personally cultivated by the ov\nier—was exempt from the new pro¬ 
visions. “ Large tracts of land will be shown as khud-kasht and tenants 
ejected or reduced to the status of landless labourers ”, was their comment. 
They would have swept away the “ iniquitous hatai system ” with one 
sweep of the broom. The Jinnah Awami League attacked the measures 
for mfferent reasons, claiming that they had not gone far enough in 
support of shariat principles. In general terms, criticism amounted to 
the charge that there was much scope for evasion, that the long delay in 
the preparation of the Bills had given landlords time to farm out their 
properties to relatives, and that landlords and tenants would take their 
disputes to Court, and the dice was heavily loaded against the tenant. 
This remains to be seen. It remains, too, for the peasant proprietor to 
realise that he will now be taxed for his land and his water, and that in the 
process the agent who weighed out the crop has only been replaced by an 
equally unresponsive Government official. 

In conclusion I turn aside to more speculative considerations. Each 
time we return to the sub-Continent we look around the bazaars and note 
those manifestations which cliill the heart of any sensitive observer, 
whether from the West or East. It starts with a realisation of the travesty 
of life for dogs and donkeys and tonga ponies. It embraces the squalor 
of drainless alleys and hovels which pass for homes. On my visit last 
year I found myself wondering if in my lifetime there would ever be 
recorded an advance on such conditions—conditions which drive un¬ 
suspecting frustrated youths to Communism. I have said enough to 
indicate that my personal belief is that men can by their own free will 
overcome much of those conditions which degrade. In Gujerat they 
speak of a patel who daily swept the public streets for three hours as his 
(futy to the community; which is a fair enough example of the conquest 
of aegradation. 

Yet the more we search for the pattern of a formula for progress, the 
more inescapable is the conclusion that we are really wrestling with 
immutable conditions of geography and climate. Always they seem to 
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have the last word. I put this not as a dogma, but in some spirit of 
inquiry: that poHtics and policies can effect temporary changes, but they 
leave no enduring result? The character of a people is conditioned by 
its climate and environment. The attitude of its neighbours, the length 
and formation of its frontiers; all play their part. The soil from which 
a people spring will therefore take any ideology—Socialism, feudalism, 
monarchy or republic, Fascism or Communism—and eventually mould 
it to its own purpose. We give our systems labels. Yet monarchy in 
Britain will always be something different from monarchy in Egypt; 
and by the same token a hypothetical Communism in Britain would 
finally assume a different shape from that we recognise in Russia. If 
there be logic in the principle, maybe then a dose of Communism might 
even be the right corrective for certain nations in certain conditions, 
though the process of correction would be long and unpleasant. The 
hand of Nature seems not content to rest at fasliioning the men and 
women who live on the soil. It must even undermine the fruits of their 
labours. With immense effort we covered the Punjab with some of the 
finest canals in the world. Today thousands of acres of irrigated land on 
either side of the canals are turning to waste through water-logging. 
The level of the subsoil water has risen through constant irrigation, 
producing a snow-Hke sahnity on the surface which renders the land 
useless.^ The peasants who hve on the western fringe of Rajasthan have 
a greater enemy than Communism to overcome. It is the ceaseless 
encroachment of the desert. The west winds blow the sands from Sind 
and the Rami of Kutch over their fields; and it remains to be seen if the 
expenditure of milhons of rupees on afforestation will resist the relentless 
hand of Nature. Once again geography defies even the modest legitimate 
ambitions of Homo sapiens. Against such an approach of fatalism we 
sec bribery and corruption, nepotism in high places, and sloth and apathy 
in public administration as the inescapable penalties of conditions over 
wliich mere men liave no control! If we accept some element of logic 
in the conclusion, we do not necessarily recognise it as “ the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth 

Yet, as the facilities for travel increase and the world shrinks, in so far 
as East and West meet and identities are lost in the cauldron of ideas, the 
effects of geography are overcome. Let us apply the supposition to the 
sub-Continent. Consider, for example, the large injections of foreign 
capital w'hich are made available for economic assistance. Is the effect 
a mere temporary matter of passing prosperity for a generation, or does 
some intangible element of permanency take root? Both India and 
Pakistan are now thoroughly persuaded of the need for foreign capital. 

^ In 1952 some 10 per cent of the land under irrigation in West Punjab and Sind 
was thus affected. In the Thai project the walls of the canals and subsidiary channels 
are being laboriously bricked and cemented. Several theories arc advanced for the 
prevention of water-logging, including pumping the water back into the main 
canal. But no satisfactory remedy has yet been evolved. 
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Within the past three years the two Prime Ministers, without admitting 
that such assistance is indispensable, have stressed the part it can play.^ 
Should the pohtical tendency therefore be a drift towards Marxist 
ideology, tliis would be one of the first matters on wliich we could expect 
a clash. Once you admit the validity of the capitaHst system you have 
further to recognise that a poor nation cannot possibly develop the 
ability to save, invest and build up its own capital strength without large 
healthy injections from outside. An Indian economist has put the 
situation with clarity: 

“ Unfortiuiately capital accumulation is a sphere where the first 
few steps are the most difficult. It is extremely hard for a poor 
nation, as for a poor man, to save a large part of its income; the 
little increases in income that it manages to obtain are more Hkely 
to be spent on consumption, however urgent the need for more 
capital and however productive investment may be. Foreign 
capital provides the one way out of this dilemma.” ^ 

think we might justifiably conclude that on the economic plane the 
wise application of Western assistance can help to raise the standard of 
hfe: not only that, but in the process a new economic strength can be 
grafted on to the community, which can then in honesty be regarded as 
indigenous. 

Are we to be sure of a similar sort of operation when we turn from 
economic implications to the realm of human relationship? It is hardly 
a question for an author who knew British-India to attempt to answer. 
For there must first be admitted that the West—and we are now speaking 
of men, not machines—has still something to offer to the East which is 
not available within Eastern frontiers. It is a claim that would come 
better from someone with a less traditional background than myself. 
But, risking the accusation of a smug Western respectability, is it not fair 
to assert that if the world and the 2,500 million who hvc on it had decided 
never to progress in Western terms, but to turn for its development 

^ “ Indian capital needs to be supplemented by foreign capital, not only because 
our nation’s savings will not be enough for a rapid development of the country on 
the scale we wish, but also because scientific, teclinical and industrial knowledge and 
capital equality can best be secured with the help of foreign capital.” (Pandit 
Nehru, in Parliament, September 1951.) 

” Although the Government’s poUcy designed to encourage the participation of 
foreign capital with indigenous capital in the country’s industrial development was 
generally well received by investors abroad, and the response has been encouraging 
in respect of some industries, the amount of foreign capital that has so far entered the 
country has not been large enough to step up appreciably the pace of industrial 
development as a whole. . . . There is no doubt that if enterprising organisations 
possessmg the necessary resources and technical knowledge will participate with 
domestic capital in exploiting Pakistan’s vast natural resources, much benefit will 
accrue to them and to the country.” (Khwaja Nazimuddin, Address to the Royal 
India, Pakistan and Burma Association, iith December 1953.) 

* International Aspects of Indian Economic Development, by Professor D. T. Lakdawala, 
Reader in Economics, Bombay University. 
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to the introspective tranquillity of Eastern philosophies, then indeed 
there would be nothing more to say? Yet the world has not chosen that 
way. The East itself has confirmed the pattern of its own development; 
and we surely have no other choice than an acceptance of a long era, 
perhaps of centuries, in which men from the West will go into Eastern 
lands and, for better or worse, give their services in the confidence that 
at least they can offer technical knowledge weighed as a kind of com¬ 
mercial commodity. What worries me is that, with the new winds that 
blow through international conference halls, the days of the long-term 
administrator, the man who was prepared to go into foreign lands and 
identify his life with those of the people, are over. Instead we are faced 
with the short-term bureaucrat, operating under a temporary halo of 
Point Four aid or the sanctity of a United Nations welfare organisation; 
and too often docs the latter prove to be an international spiv, happy 
enough to accept an inflated salary for passing employment. It is in tne 
acceptance once again of the long-term expert that 1 see a more secure 
pattern for progress in the East, a compromise whicli, while retaining all 
that was best in old conceptions of coloniahsm, would in no way represent 
a challenge to sovereign independence. 

With certain qualifications we can therefore accept the proposition 
that injections or Western assistance, in the form of the influence in 
addition to the knowledge of good men, can play their part as much as 
tangible economic aid. By the same token I suggest that some element 
of permanency remains in the process. Let the traffic in ideas be a two- 
way affair. Tlie more Indians and Pakistanis that can be welcomed 
witliin our shores the better. So often when East and West meet each 
gives to the other the less attractive qualities of mind and purpose. Con¬ 
tacts are based only on commercial relationsliip. In the case of the Sub- 
Continent a background of a century of association is surely the firm 
foundation wliich puts our mutual relations beyond the limited scope 
of normal commercial exchange. It is with such thoughts in mind that 
we are conscious that over the years those limitations of the national 
character which sometimes defy the most careful plamiing will be ironed 
out in the mellowing process of experience. 

As one who believes vehemently in the international purpose of the 
British Commonwealth, I would claim that if Britain can continue her 
close associations with India and Pakistan, securing from them a priority 
of demand for her talent among the nations of the West, the Common¬ 
wealth example may then come to be accepted as worthy of imitation 
among others less happy in their mutual relations. 



CHAPTER NINE 


THINGS TO COME 

T he time has come to weigh the events of the past five years against 
the relentless processes of time and to speciUate on the shape of 
future tendencies. So often when a man looks into the future and 
predicts development contrary' to the aspirations of the day he is answered 
in indignation and ridicule. So the wise writer avoids prophecy. All he 
attempts—and to tliis much he is entitled—is to say what might or may 
happen in the hght of logic and experience. Even in tliis cautious 
approach as often as not he comes to be regarded as wanting to see 
history work to the pattern of his prediction. Tliis is a misconception. 
If I argue that India may in certain circumstances disintegrate, that is no 
reason whatsoever for supposing that I desire to see disintegration. On 
the contrary, no one in liis senses could wish for any process but further 
unification. 

In another chapter I have suggested that lOO years ago some statesman 
with second sight might conceivably have saved us all a lot of trouble 
if he could have anticipated and established a separate administration in 
the North-West. Be that as it may, no Solomon could ever have fore¬ 
seen that one day Pakistan would take the form of an eastern territory, 
with its concentrated population of Mongol-Dravidian stock in political 
alignment with the Aryans of the West Pimjab. If in 1939 we had asked 
a Moslem of Dacca if he felt himself to be one nation with the Janjuha 
or Awan of Jhelum and the Salt Range 1,000 miles away, he might have 
thought us mildly simple for asking the question. To assert this is in 
no way to deny the reality of today. It is merely to suggest that while 
there i* no prospect whatsoever of West Pakistan and India abolishing 
their mutual frontier in recognition of a wistful Indian desire in some 
quarters to recreate the greater Bharat, it would not be unnatural if one 
day the eastern limb of Pakistan decided to cut itself adrift from control 
from Karachi. Whether that step would ever be followed by its sub¬ 
sequent absorption by India is doubtful. Such a development would 
certainly solve some administrative headaches for India in view of the 
present ridiculous situation of Assam, by which tortuous communica¬ 
tions with West Bengal have had to be laboriously constructed through 
the slender mountainous corridor which skirts round the northern frontier 
of East Pakistan. 

If there was one area on the sub-Continent where previously a pro¬ 
vincial loyalty might have been said to take precedence over religious 
sentiment, it was Bengal. Lord Curzon discovered this many years ago 
in a short-lived attempt to divide the Province. 
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Ill February 1952 there were riots in East Bengal. The immediate 
cause of the trouble was the legislation by which Urdu is accepted as the 
national language for Pakistan. The District Magistrate of Dacca 
promulgated an order forbidding the assembly of six or more persons. 
It was disregarded by the local students. A general strike to protest 
against the language regulations was called. The result was a brawl in 
whicli eight persons were killed and about 100 injured. In a public 
statement on 28th February the Commissioner of Dacca sought to con¬ 
vince the pubhc that the riots were inspired by the Communists. That 
was less than half tlie truth. Communism is sometimes a convenient 
alibi, as the Union Government in South Africa and the French in North 
Africa have discovered. But in East Bengal the fact was that the attempt 
to impose an alien language on the people, and particularly on the 
literate elements, was extremely unpopular, and quite naturally the 
Communists were quick to take advantage of the situation. 

In April the Prime Minister of Pakistan made a statement which, 
while acknowledging the reality and causes of unrest, seemed to avoid 
facing tlie only effective remedy; which is to regard BengaU as the first 
language in Bengal.^ The issue was national. It might threaten the 
unity of the two portions of Pakistan. Therefore it should not be 
dragged into party politics. There is surely a flaw in the argument. 
If there is a grievance of national importance, a normal and constitutional 
method by which it can receive attention is in Parhamentary debate 
through the representatives of the people. To resist pubheity is to drive 
a natural movement to more desperate methods. 

The link bet\\^"cn the two Pakistans is essentially economic. With 
surplus wheat in the West and a monopoly of the world's jute in the East 
Pakistan should be able to show surplus budgets for many years; and it 
therefore becomes a matter of practical pohey for her leaders to foster tics 
of sentiment which are sufficiently artificial to fade to insignificance if 
neglected. It was for this reason that a statesman from Dacca was 
chosen first for the office of Governor-General and subsequently to 
follow the late Liaquat Ali Khan as Prime Minister. I record these 
conditions with no intention of suggesting an immediate crisis. But 
the relationships of the two Pakistans with India and with each other 

E uzzle the British pubhc, and it is useful to set out the conditions. It vdll 
e remembered that the late Mr. Mohammed Ah Jinnah for many years 

^ “ It is an issue which I believe may create a strong difference of opinion between 
the two wings of Pakistan. And if this difference is allowed to grow, it might lead 
to disunity among ourselves. ... I claim and maintain that this language issue is of 
great national importance, and I can reasonably and justifiably ask you to keep it 
outside the sphere of party politics. While East Bengal does not contest the claim 
that Urdu has been the language of the Moslems, feeling there in favour of the 
Bengali language has been equally strong. A hurried decision on a question where 
opinion is likely to be sharply divided cannot be in consonance with real national 
interests. ...” (Prime Minister of Pakistan—Press Conference, Karachi, 13 th 
April 1952.) 
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refused to define the geographical boundaries of Pakistan. Throughout 
that period I always felt that if the demands were confined to the West, 
there was a basis ^Dr their fulfilment by the logic of etlmographical and 
racial conditions. Even so, the firm Unionist tradition which had been 
built up by men such as Sir Fazul-i-Husscin, Sir Sikandcr Hayat and 
Mahk Sir Khizar Hayat Khan would first have to be overthrown. But 
the further demand for an eastern State I found difiicult to defend.^ 
The lesson is surely that when the pandits have finished with defining 
race, and when politicians have exploited the weaknesses of riationahsm, 
language is after all not such a bad gauge of a people’s sense of unity. 
It would therefore be a natural process of evolution if one day the two units 
which now form one State should discover that the political relation¬ 
ship could no longer be maintained. I have mentioned the effect of 
an improvement in Indo-Pakistan relations, and it is interesting to 
speculate on the results of the free passage of trade across India between 
the two Pakistans. Might it not be that such conditions would herald 
a trade revival between the tw^o countries which would result in the 
economic interdependence of East and West Pakistan becoming far less 
prominent? 

The one aspect of future development which can always be depended 
on to arouse interest in Britain is the position of Communism on the Sub- 
Continent ; and though the results of the Indian elections tended to focus 
our attention on Communism in India, the tendencies in Pakistan are no 
less important for the greater subtlety of a more obscure relationsliip. 

At a time in 1949 when Pakistan was particularly sensitive to the 
greater attention which India appeared to command in Commonwealth 
negotiations, the impulse of the moment was manifest in an invitation 
to the late Liaquat Ali Klian to visit Moscow. It was accepted, but never 
fulfilled. A formidable Soviet trade commission arrived in Karachi, 
and for a time were feted and offered tea-parties. They refused the 
tea-parties—which offended their hosts—and, with the exception of a 
small Soviet cotton-purchasing agency which continues, this aspect of 
co-operation with the Soviet has lapsed. But though wc hear less of 
official contacts, there is much interest displayed by a restless intelli¬ 
gentsia; and we should analyse the tendency with some care, for it 
carries the potentiaHty of important international repercussions. 

We are apt to think of the sub-Continent—a vast human complexity 
of peasant poverty—as the perfect breeding-ground for Communist 
expansion. In so far as resistance to Communism is concerned, we pin 
our faith to the age-old beliefs and restrictions of rehgion. We need 
to revise tliis optimism. Wherever organised rehgion can be identified 
closely with a narrow but flourishing nationahsm, there also is the 

^ With the support of Hindus such as the late Sir Chhotu Ram, the Punjab Unionist 
Party from 1937 to 1945 represented the peak of Provincial statesmanship in British 
India. An account of the Unionist Ministry and the work is to be fotmd in A 
Continent Experiments. 
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hunting ground of the Communist. It would therefore in no way be 
surprising if one day we were to discover a temporary understanding 
between the Hindu Mahasabha and the Indian Communists. But it is 
among the followers of the Prophet that the tendency is most marked. 
All over the world there are examples, not so much of Islam openly 
co-operating with Communism, as affording it a mild toleration which is 
equally effective for the latter’s purpose; and the medium of contact is 
the frustrated nationalist. In Indonesia we note Dar-al-Islam and the 
Communist, in Egypt the Moslem Brotherhood and the Communist, 
and in Persia Fedayan Islam and the Tudeh Party. But for us the lesser 
but more significant case is in Pakistan, where the Chief of the General 
Staff, the officer in charge of Air Force Personnel, and the Editor of the 
Pakistan Times faced their trial for conspiracy with an outside Power—a 
Communist Power. ^ Islam—the religion of the one God revealed to 
men through his Prophet Mohammed—^is therefore no deterrent to many 
who think they can see in Communism a background to their own 
confusion of ideals. I do not doubt that most of those concerned with 
the conspiracy would regard themselves as good Moslems, answering the 
call to prayer along vdth the faithful; and we need to examine the reason 
for these curious loyalties more carefully to find out the truth. 

Those who are attracted by the Communist ideal arc activated by a 
variety of motives. In the security of British democracy the point is 
difficult to appreciate. But in a dozen countries in the Orient the issue 
is constantly in evidence. At one end of the scale is the complete 
pohtical opportunist activated by notliing more than the love of power 
and capable of any intrigue to attain it. At the other extreme is the 
idealist, disgusted with the futiUty in pubHc hfc wliich he sees around liim. 
His contacts with the West have taught him to recognise nepotism, graft 
and corruption, and they lend him strength to fight them fearlessly when 
encountered. The struggle may need to take refuge underground. But 
the motive is much more than the famiUar fascination and search for 
power which play such a part in oriental politics. Faiz Mohammed 
Faiz, who was accused in the Rawalpindi case, was a conscientious and 
efficient member of a Government Directorate which was set up after 
the war to maintain the morale of the Army. The times needed special 
measures, and the Directorate of Morale was the result. A senior British 
officer has testified to his integrity and honesty of purpose, though he 
took no steps to hide his Communist sympathies. Major-General 
Mohammed Akbar Khan was a gallant leader suffering from an obsession 
of frustrated ambition. He had tasted blood in the Kashmir campaign, 
and he considered the Kashmir policy of his Government, and in par¬ 
ticular the direction of Pakistan forces by a British Commander-in- 
Chief, as restrictive and timid. In December 1947 he may well have 
visuahsed himself at the head of a Pakistan Army committed to a militant 
crusade in Kashmir and the enhancement of liis country’s reputation in 
^ Sec Chapter Five, footnote i (6), p. 96. 
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the world outside. He was married to a lady of ambition and ability. 
He and his colleagues spoke openly of turning to Russia if they received 
no support from Britain. It was the kind of wild talk that came out 
freely over a drink or round a dinner-table. But it had little to do with 
the Communist dialectic or the experience and convictions of the true 
Marxist. Sooner or later these men would have been disillusioned. 
But in the meanwhile they clearly thought that they were about to rid 
their country of all that seemed rotten and unworthy of preservation. The 
sad reflection is that both they and others such as the late Liaquat Ali 
Khan were fighting the same enemy. The Constitutional Government of 
the day may well contain many parasites. It was so in the past, and it 
will be so in the future. Nevertheless the leaders are certainly the best 
men available, and it behoves true patriots to rise above their immediate 
reactions to maladministration in clay-to-day government and recognise 
the value of the leadersliip beyond. 

That the Pakistan Prime Minister himself is seriously concerned about 
the undercurrent of subversive activity in his country is clear from his 

E ublic statements. Addressing a meeting on Pakistan Day in Karachi, 
e devoted several minutes to the theme: ^ “ Certain elements in our 
country are fomenting hatred between rich and poor. Most of the 
people at the back of^ this propaganda are Communists, who have no 
faith in Islam nor any bchef in God. . . Rurnour-memgers, fomenters 
of dissatisfaction, preachers of class hatred, and certain sections of the Press, 
all received liis censure. There is no doubt that the assassination in 1951 
of Mr. Liaquat Ah Klian had thoroughly alarmed the Government, and 
on this particular occasion elaborate precautions were taken for the 
Prime Minister’s protection. Nevertheless it gave the pubhc confidence 
to rcahse that the authorities were alive to the methods of those who for 
ever plan in secret. My own beUef is that Pakistan will accept the path 
of evolutionary development and avoid the spectacular but sinister 
attractions of revolution. 

There are certain principles of common application to the two countries 
concerning Communism: and for the better understanding of what is 
happening in Southern India it is as well to set them out. 

So often is the problem of holding Communism at arm’s length 
regarded as a mere matter of raising tlic standard of living. The vast 
scope of the Colombo Plan, though it purports to represent an act of 
post-war reconstruction which would in any case have been initiated, 
also takes incidental pride in the bchef that by removing hunger and want 
it defeats Communist expansion in South-East Asia. I suggest that 
this is only half the truth. All true social progress is surely a matter of 
balancing educational and economic advance. A man may be poor, but 
he remains perfectly happv so long as he is unaware of his poverty. Give 
him an education beyond that compatible with his economic condition, 
and the seeds of unrest immediately take root. Reverse the process 
1 14th August 1952. (India celebrates “ Independence Day ” on 15th August.) 
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and oflFer him plenty before he is ready for it, and results arc equally 
disastrous. The toys of civiHsation arrive before he understands their 
use. So often the wealth never finds its way down to the level of those 
whom it should benefit. Instead it is frittered away through many 
fingers in many devious processes between the Government treasury and 
the peasantry. 

As often as not, the two processes operate simultaneously 'within the 
same country through conditions which have their foundations back in 
the dawn of man’s history; and the systems of thousands of years die 
hard. True progress, then, is a matter of educational and economic 
progress going forward side by side, never the one being allowed to race 
ahead of the other; and the result of the elections in Southern India was 
fundamentally a manifestation of educational advance having out¬ 
distanced economic conditions as represented by an outworn system 
of land tenure. In Travancore-Cocliin, where the Communists captured 
thirty-two seats in the State Assembly against the Congress score of 
forty-four, the standard of literacy is the highest in India, and about two- 
thiras of the electorate went to the polls. 

It is sometimes said that in Southern India the Communist vote was 
given not so much for Communism as against the Congress. It is only a 
half-truth. The few Communist gatherings which I saw in the north of 
India were travesties of poUtical con'victions. Any wild-eyed firebrand 
waving a red flag and shouting slogans do'wm the bazaar alleys appeared to 
be able to collect a few urchins, but there was certainly more to ridicule 
than to impress. That is always the way it starts. But in lands where 
mouths are hungry and shouted slogans are simple of comprehension as 
compared with the laborious business of reading, it is easy for the in¬ 
fection here and there to find its willing victim. The student with liis 
Left-wing textbooks docs the reading. He shouts the slogans, and those 
with the hungry mouths arc his ready audience. It gives him the first 
taste of the most alluring and dangerous of all motives, the love of power. 

I do not suppose for a moment that in Travancore-Cochin or Madras 
there are more than a handful of men who can argue about the principles 
of dialectical materialism. But that hardly matters. The important 
point is that there are many ready hsteners, and enough of the trained 
Communists about to form the ceils and impose the normal technique of 
propagation. It is sometliing of a paradox that the system becomes of 
more importance than the ideology for which it professes to be the 
vehicle. 

For India, the overall result was to return twenty-seven Communists 
and fellow-travellers to the House of the People—less than 6 per cent of 
the membership. But already the Government benches are experiencing 
their first taste of the methods of those who seek the Umehght in a manner 
out of aU proportion to their small numbers. The Communist leader, 
Mr. Gopalan, has the usual resources of a soap-box demagogue at his 
command. British imperiaUsm, germ warfare, American spies, rich 
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landlords dud jagirdars, are all scourged in the same monotonous bombast 
for the benefit of a much larger audience than India's Lower House. 
Supporting Mr. Gopalan is a team of obedient imitators varying from 
Mr. Hiren Mukherjee, whose ability in debate covers the mistakes of his 
leader, to Mr. Bhupesh Gupta from West Bengal, who calls for the 
confiscation of all British assets in India. Hitherto the climax to many 
swift exchanges and abuse has been the first demand on the Marshal of 
the House to eject a Communist for insulting the chair. ^ But before 
five years have passed there will most certainly be many lively episodes. 

The immediate effect of this new technique in opposition is to give the 
Congress Government all the appearance of a Tory stronghold patiently 
defending the tenets of tradition. It seemed suddenly to produce a latent 
sense of bad .taste in the House. The Government were able to discover 
an effective opponent of Communism within their ranks in a certain 
Dr. S. N. Sinna from Bihar, who had served in the Russian Army, 
and had studied his Communism under Maxim Gorki. Claiming a 
personal knowledge of the Cominform organisation, he accused the 
Indian Communists of being in direct touch with Moscow and of 
reporting their progress to an agency in Leipzig. He supported his 
accusations with documentary proof. 

It would seem that as time passes two distinct processes will emerge in 
India. On the one hand the Govermnent and its supporters will come 
more and more to appreciate the nature of that aggression which has 
daily taxed the patience of the Security Council, Allied control in Berlin 
and Vienna, and the Government and police of Western Europe for the 
last five years. Tliis may prove just the medicine needed to prevent 
stagnation and secure an alert and conscientious awareness of the problems 
of government. It is possible that the Prime Minister’s generous but 
lukewarm inchnation to condemn Communism’s method while up¬ 
holding its principle will receive the jolt necessary to awaken the country 
to its real danger. 

On the other hand, if the Communists can consolidate their gains and 
the Congress prove unable to offer the country a healthier, happier future, 
the movement which has taken root in the south may spread to infect 
the north. The next elections might then well see the defeat of the 
Congress, which might be the first step in disintegration. 

These grim reflections are not made lightly. The past failures of the 
Indian National Congress are frankly acknowledged by men such as 
Pandit Nehru. There has been a tendency to regard the Party as a closed 
shop with little scope for young students who knew not the days of the 
significance of the Gandlii cap. Congress leaders who have spent their 
lives in opposition have found it diffiemt to grasp the correct relationship 
between a Minister and the Civil Servants witrx whom he must work. 
The need to find many hundreds of candidates to contest the elections 

^ 18th July 1952. Debate on the Preventive Detention Bill, when the Communist 
Mr. Nambiar, was forcibly removed. 
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resulted in large numbers of extremely indifferent individuals competing 
for power, and not a few have been successful. Representation in the 
Upper House, based on the greater selectivity of the indirect vote, is 
noticeably of a higher quahty. But the position of the Party generally 
is one or a future of blood, sweat and tears. Against this assailable 
opponent the Opposition may have cards to play. But the most obvious 
opening at the moment is an attack on the unity of India. 

It is no accident that in one important aspect the nature of the Com¬ 
munist’s opportunity in India is identical with that of the conditions 
offered him in Pakistan. Reduced to its simplest definition it is the 
preaching of disintegration conveniently disguised as self-determination 
on a basis of the freedom of language. The movement received ex¬ 
pression in a debate in the House of the People on 7th July 1952, when the 
Communist, Mr. Tushar Chatterjee, moved a resolution advocating 
nothing less than the complete revision of the map of India on a linguistic 
basis. Mr. Frank Anthony ^ for the Government pointed out that if 
the thesis tliat cultural autonomy required administrative autonomy was 
accepted, they might just as well at the same time accept the principle 
of fragmentation. Mr. Ncliru’s firm handUng of the debate made non¬ 
sense of this particular attempt. But the whole question of languages is 
not so easily disposed of, and since it is vital in the future fortunes of the 
country, it is as well to review it dispassionately, if wc are to be fore- 
warnea of the dangers. 

The particular areas selected by the Communists are Hyderabad, 
Andlira, Karnataka, Maharashtra and a demand for the enlargement of 
West Bengal at the expense of Bihar. In addition, the Naga tribesmen 
in Assam are quite ready to push their own claims for an independent 
Naga State, and in March 1952 they sent a delegation to Delhi to plead 
their cause. By far the most important area is the strip of country to the 
north of Madras from the coast inland to Hyderabad. Here the Telugu- 
speaking community have for long cherished the conception of their 
own separate identity. In the pre-war constitution of the Indian National 
Congress, Andhra was one of the twenty Provinces for purposes of 
Provincial Committees, and there are some grounds for the local com¬ 
plaint that the Congress have failed to honour a pledge. But the 
significant feature here is that for several years Andhra has been associated 
with the more mUitant aspect of political unrest. In 1942, when the 
Indian National Congress, in obemence to the Working Committee, 
called into operation a campaign which purported to be “ non-violent ”, 
the Madras Government unearthed a document drafted by the Andhra 
Committee which elaborated plans of a revolutionary nature to paralyse 
the administration in successive stages.* It has therefore been a not 
unnatural development to watch the tendency to violence find its level 

^ Mr. Frank Anthony is the representative of the Anglo-Indian Community. 

* Report on the Constitutional Problem in India, Part II, Prof. R. Coupland, Ch. XXII, 

p. 303. 
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in the appeal of Communism, and in a separate Andhra State the 
Communists will at this moment command a majority. 

I had recorded so much when, on 19th December 1952, the Prime 
Minister of India announced the Government’s decision to create the 
separate State of Andliradesa. Throughout the autumn the All-Party 
Convention of Tclugu-speaking people had increased their pressure. 
Eventually their leader, Mr. Potti Siramalu, resorted to a “ fast unto 
death ” which in fact was seen through to its conclusion. On T6th 
December the death of Mr. Siramalu was the signal for an outbreak of 
rioting and hooliganism at the cost of some Rs. 50 lakhs of damage. 
The Government then relented, and Andhradesa is to receive its full 
status on ist October 1953. Thus all the problems which faced the 
central Government of British India in 1947 will on a smaller stage con¬ 
front the present Congress Government. A Boundary Commission 
must now settle the fate of the doubtful Districts of Bellary and Cliittoor. 
Financial assistance must come to the new State from outside. There is 
even the analogy of an irrigation project (the Tungabadhra) which, 
since it is to feed both Andhra and Mysore, must now receive special 
treatment. On one point the Government have been firm: that the 
city of Madras can neither be included in the new State nor regarded as 
the temporary capital pending its establishment. It is all rather ominous, 
and many former champions of Andhra are none too happy at the 
prospect of becoming citizens of India’s first Communist-governed 
State. 

But when we have examined the opportunities for subversive exploita¬ 
tion of the Indian Government’s difficulties in resisting extravagant 
claims, we are still faced with a fundamental problem of language which, 
whether we hke it or not, is there, and which has nothing to do with the 
hopes of those who seek to exploit it. The trouble began when Hindi 
was accepted as the official language under the Constitution, although 
English can be used as an alternative until 1965. In effect this means the 
continued use of English in official speech and correspondence. A 
long time ago, when I was working for an Urdu examination, I developed 
the habit of^ways reading the names of railway stations first in the Urdu 
script before noting the confirmation in English. It remained with 
me for some twenty-five years. Alas, when I returned in 1952 gone 
was the familiar flourish of the Persian and Arabic characters, and in their 

E lace were the square-cut symbols of the Hindi script, which I regret I 
ad never mastered. More simificant, I reflected, was the fact that at 
least half the people who travelled on the Bombay Mail with me were as 
ignorant as I was. The spirit of nationalism is in its most hysterical 
manifestation when the question of language is concerned; and the 
enforcement of Hindi has become an obsession in certain quarters not 
unhke the ridiculous revival of Erse for at least a milhon Irislimen born 
to speak and write English. In May the newly appointed Minister of 
Railways, Lai Bahadur Shastri, replied to the r^way budget debate in 
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Hindi. Under the Constitution he was perfectly entitled to do so. The 
President had himself in his Parhamentary inauguration speech spoken 
first in Enghsh and then in Hindi. Shastri was dfutifuUy applauded, but 
many who had protested were not prepared to waste time Hstening to 
something they could not understand, and they left the Chamber. 
To the Prime Minister, who has been educated and immersed in the 
Enghsh language, this soheitude for an All-India mother tongue must 
sometimes appear a mountain of nonsense. The Ministry of Education 
have now not only to rewrite a mass of textbooks, but also to invent a 
complete range of scientific terms to cover physics, chemistry and 
mathematics. At considerable expense a Board of Scientific Ter¬ 
minology is estabhshed, wliile a committee of philologists with technical 
staff advisers is formed and dictionaries are laboriously prepared. For 
myself I find some interest in wondering by what process a new language 
will be absorbed by many officers of the Indian Army who have learnt 
their soldiering from Enghsh textbooks and issue all orders, whether 
on the parade-ground or tlie battlefield, in Enghsh. 

And so I submit, in no spirit of false pride but as a matter of practical 
necessity, that the Enghsh language remains as a common denominator 
for unity free from local controversy.^ To preserve it will be a simpler 
process than teaching a new language to many milhons. To abandon it 
may encourage a fragmentation which might prove disastrous. Great 
schemes of development and progress; canal systems and controlled 
water-power, take no heed of boundaries erected by narrow nationahsm. 
A Five-Year Plan becomes meaningless in a fragmented India. Maybe 
there was an initial failure to see into the future as the whole fabric of 
British India came gradually to be knit together in administrative unity. 
One hundred and fifty years ago Incha was a country of twelve major 
languages and 220 dialects, and it remains so today. But that is no 
reason for throwing aside such unity as has been achieved. Let Indians 
take heed of a lesson from the Middle East. In 1914 the Arab world was 
stagnant. Under the old Ottoman Empire education, health, culture 
and social welfare looked after themselves. But there was one aspect of 
life in those bad old days which the Arab nostalgically contemplates. In 
those times he could travel from the Gulf to Cairo and from Aleppo to 
the south Arabian coast without a passport or a customs inspection or a 
currency restriction. Nations have been created, but a price has been 
paid; and for India if tliis movement were to get out of hand the penalty 
would be the same. For such reasons the events in Andhra must be 

^ In the debate quoted Mr. Frank Anthony, the Anglo-Indian Leader, referred to 
English as the one cementing factor that had maintained the unity of India. In 
September 1952, twenty-six leading Indian educationalists and scientists addressed a 
strong letter to the Government of India deploring the deterioration in a knowledge 
of English among students. While in no way resisting the official displacement of 
English by 1965, they stressed that the tendency to hasten the process was quite 
impractical and there would be certain needs which always could only be met by the 
English language. 
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regarded ominously as an unfortunate example for future similar 
aspirations. 

I have left a final doubt of the future for a matter of personalities. 
Men and their character govern policies. In Pakistan there is an even 
level of public service in the top strata of administration. But there is 
now no outstanding leader to make or mar events. In contrast, one’s 
mind naturally turns to the Indian Prime Minister in contemplating 
events to come. No man is infallible, and we know Mr. Nehru’s 
limitations. Yet when he disappears from the scene one wonders who 
can step into his place as the focus for unity. The occasion may produce 
the leader. He will certainly be needed. 

In another chapter I have recorded the relations of these two members 
of the Commonwealth with a Britain solicitous for their welfare. But 
I was then concerned with the present. In looking into the future, it 
seems that countless tics of sentiment and a thousand happy memories 
of past associations must fade into the twiliglit of history. The judgment 
of the world has confirmed that 15th August 1947 may be regarded as a 
landmark in man’s political evolution. Power surrendered and freedom 
gained were the symbols of a great stewardship. What is less realised 
is that the happy result could never have been achieved without every day 
of the previous 150 years at the disposal of a British Government in India. 
It hurt and irritated many at the time. But the reward has been in 
foundations which are firm : one wonders, therefore, how long memory 
will serve? A new generation of Englishmen will arise who never 
knew the Indian Civil Service. A new generation may arise on the Sub- 
Continent more interested in the Universities of Peking or Cairo than in 
Oxford and Cambridge, What will then emerge ? Perhaps it is profit¬ 
less to speculate. Let the future take care of itself so long as the will to 
serve rather than exploit governs those who profess to love their country. 
In that spirit of service Sir Walter Scott’s patriot lives; not as a symbol of 
outmoded Victorian jingoism, but as a true servant of the State to honour 
and respect in an era of confused loyalties.^ 

^ Sec the opening quotation, p. vii. 
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INDIA, PAKISTAN AND THE COMMONWEALTH 

I T was natural that the events of 15th August 1947 should be regarded 
as of momentous significance in relation to the peoples on the Sub- 
Continent. It is not every day that two nations, old in culture but 
with their whole political existence before them, take the stage of world 
relationship; and when it happened, and because of the way it happened, 
it was their welfare and their problems with wliich we were mainly con¬ 
cerned. Yet if this great experiment is now a precedent available for 
imitation in the future, the logical conclusion is that one day the choice 
which was recently that of Pakistan and India will be before many other 

a les of the Empire and Commonwealth. We must then inevitably 
L the end of a phase in our Constitutional existence at the moment 
when wc discover that the family has gro^Am to a rich maturity of some 
fifteen or sixteen partners, equal in status, independent and interdependent, 
bound together only by that loose formula round which the Statute of 
Westminster was conceived in 1931. It is in relation to this inspiring 
conception that I wish to consider India and Pakistan. This, for us, is 
surely the vital aspect of 15th August 1947 for our future cognisance. 

When on 9th December 1946 the Indian Constituent Assembly declared 
tlieir goal to be a Sovereign Independent Repubhe, they were but inter¬ 
preting the mood of the Indian National Congress as the climax to a 
generation of struggle. It was, however, an interpretation which took 
little thought for the morrow. The impulse of the moment had to be 
satisfied. The future could look after itself. Tliis is such a common 
experience in the daily management of our own individual affairs that it 
would be hypocritical and unreal to attack its manifestation in the Indian 
decision of 1946. We can but deplore it, for it gave to the future evolu¬ 
tion of our relationships with both India and Pakistan a confusion for 
which there was no precedent. Much of tliis complexity is reflected 
in the personahty of Nehru himself, who was responsible for the original 
resolution. In 1946 the memories of past years of political confinement, 
of hopes and frustration, of the strength and loyalty of the Congress in 
adversity, were fresh and vital. But as the months passed and the years 
of bitter strife were superseded by the urgency of sudden overwhelming 
responsibihties, the mood changed. A background of Harrow and 
Cambridge, of a science degree and a thirst for English literature, played 
its part in the personal transformation. The resmt, so far as Nehru is 
concerned, seems to lie in a hope for the best of both possible worlds; 
and that quite natural desire is reflected in the whole content of the 
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country’s political thought and evolution. On the one hand they seek 
to retain not only the very practical advantages of membership of the 
British Commonwealth, but they also appreciate the value of the best 
that Britain can offer in experience of government and interpretation of 
democracy. That wliich wc call the British way of Hfe is of real and 
permanent significance. On the other hand, the title of a Republic is a 
tahsmau w^hich truly interprets the fulfilment of all past hope and aspira¬ 
tion. Honour and prestige arc satisfied. Dominion status has been 
defined as “ Independence plus ”. In the case of India it may well have 
become “ Independence plus tw^o ” ! 

Each one of us will interpret this situation according to his own 
background and inclination. You may feel, as did the late General 
Smuts, that the terms of “ the Statute of Westminster have been whittled 
down to become meaningless ”; or you may agree with Mr. Attlee, that 
with greater flexibiHty there lias been acliievcd a “ greater unity of 
purpose ”. Certainly the silken cords which Burke described as binding 
closer than iron chains w'cre strained to the point of snapping, and time 
alone will sliow whether the elasticity is such as to take the additional 
w’eight. Kashmir is perhaps as exacting a test as could be imposed. 

Had it been possible to launch two new nations in mutual harmony, the 
effect of the Indian decision to assume a Republican status might not have 
been noticed. But the events of 1947 were too fresh in the memory, and 
in the event Pakistan suffered from a sense of injustice from which she 
has never quite recovered. The feehng that India had acquired something 
which she had missed was noticeable, and a sense of penalty was prevalent. 
I regard it as the solemn responsibihty of all who can make or mar 
poheies to break down this unfortunate reaction. Certainly if it were 
justified it would represent a situation wliich the British pubhc would 
deplore. Unfortunately, the Government of the day in Britain gave the 
impression that they were obsessed witli the need to satisfy Indian 
policies and sentiment in view of India’s rising powxr and prestige in Asia. 
It seemed almost that an assessment of India’s greater physical size had 
influenced the British Government, and Pakistan was quick to react to 
any justification for this behef wliich existed. If India, being a RepubUe, 
could receive such appeasement, where was the advantage of a strict 
adherence to the Statute of Westminster? From this stage, it was only 
a short step to an open accusation of British partiahty for India in all the 
differences which separate India and Pakistan. In an address to the East 
India Association on i6th December 1949 Mr. Altaf Hussain, the Editor 
of Dawn, criticised the British for failure to intervene on Pakistan’s 
behalf in the dark days of partition, and particularly in the Kashmir 
dispute. In developing the argument he accused British elements of 
interference in affairs of Palastan’s domestic concern. EngHshmen 
circulated stories of “ internal intrigues ”, though with what conceivable 
motive he did not say. The fact of internal intrigue is, I think, acknow¬ 
ledged by all honest Pakistanis, and is referred to elsewhere. Here it is 
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only my intention to differentiate between the justified grievances of a 
new Dominion in the unhappy manner of its entiy into full partnersliip 
and the obsession of certain elements of the Pakistan Press that Britain 
is responsible for all the disabilities from whicli their country has suffered 
since partition. Such lack of foresight as Britain displayed in the 
handling of the transfer of power was equally shared by the leaders of 
both the Moslem League and the Indian National Congress. I have yet 
to discover the Indian or Pakistani who would ever claim to have fore¬ 
seen a communal debacle or a war in Kashmir, let alone suggesting the 
measures which Britain could or should have taken in the event. To 
liave given one country or the other physical assistance against its neigh¬ 
bour in the pangs of birth would have been fatal. It might even have 
driven the partner without favour into the arms of Moscow. This, 
however, does not exclude a frank statement of opinion now that the 
first anguish of those unhappy days is in the background. Indeed, an 
honest expression of opinion in all our intcr-Commonwcalth relations is 
surely the symbol of a general acceptance of a liigh standard of tolerance 
and intelligence in our leaders. To be able to give and take freely of 
criticism is an accepted attribute of true democracy; and a healthy 
understanding of the process is yet hardly evident in the Press of either 
India or Pakistan. 

In contrast to some irresponsible criticism of Britain, I found that the 
work of British officers who remain in employment in the two countries 
is highly appreciated. A very effective process of natural selection 
resulted in those officers who were eager to stay on and assist in the task 
of nation-building finding their opportunity; and their work went far 
to repair the damage caused by loose, irresponsible talk in the clubs of 
London and the bazaars of the sub-Continent. The pity is that those 
with a background of years of experience, and with their roots in the 
land, are now passing on, to be replaced by the “ short-term man from 
England with Httle more than his own interest in mind. This is 
apparently the penalty, inevitable, but sad for those with sensitive 
memories. 

The British family of nations for so many years existed in the tradition 
of a self-governing portion of Dominions and a governed Colonial 
Empire that when, in the case of the Indian sub-Continent, the day of 
transition arrived it took us all by surprise. The result was that men 
who were only dimly aware of each other's existence and who should 
have been in previous consultation met for the first time at the Prime 
Minister's Conference in January 1951. It is this firmly established 
conception of a structure that exists in two separate sealed compartments, 
which must be broken down in the interests of our future evolution. If 
within a period of time—it may be twenty, thirty or forty years—Jamaica, 
Malaya, the Gold Coast and others are to advance to the point of the 

f jreat choice, then the sooner we can all get to know somctliing of the 
caders in these countries, and their problems, the better. There is, so 
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far as I am aware, no knowledge of or interest in the affairs of Lagos in 
Ottawa. There is no exchange of students between Singapore and 
Sydney. There is little desire to invest Canadian or Austrahan capital in 
Africa. The borrowing powers of the Colonial Development Corpora¬ 
tion up to milhon are on the British Treasury, and the British 

Treasury only. These are matters which, if we are to profit from the 
Indian experience, can be considered now; for only by their timely 
contemplation can we go far to foster that true desire for unity which is 
infinitely more enduring than a mere matter of economic convenience. 

There is another lesson to be learnt from our long association with the 
sub-Continent. We have so often been accused of dividing to rule. In 
fact our greater sin of omission has been to encourage a unity where httle 
foimdation for it existed. It might seem a heresy to quote the case of 
the Sudan, which, through a failure in 1899 to look into the future, was 
initiated as that freak in administration, a Condominium. A lot of 
damage was done when, in picturesque language, it was recorded that 
the Egyptian and British flags should always fly together in the Sudan. 
But the point to which I here draw attention is that whether or not there 
is now regret for the Egyptian association, whether or not that regret 
is justified, an artificial unity in the Sudan has been encouraged over the 
years which will result in trouble for someone in ten years* time. Nubian 
and pagan south have as much in common with Arab and Moslem north 
as have Tamils with the Punjabi Moslems on the Indian sub-Continent. 

When in the 1850s we found ourselves in haphazard control of a great 
portion of North-West India through a drift into war with the Sikhs, 
there was a chance, if the man of vision could have been found, to have 
created a separate administrative unit owing no allegiance to Delhi 
whatsoever. Hindus and Sikhs were, it is true, sprinkled over the 
Punjab as if out of a pepper-pot. The natural direction of expansion 
was from a secure centre to an insecure North-West. Yet there was 
sufficient evidence of conditions to indicate that the people of tliis area— 
a rugged, agricultural community of Turko-Aryan stock—might more 
naturally develop to poHtical and economic maturity if their adininistra- 
tion haa been centrea on Lahore or Karachi. 

As a matter of administrative convenience the old Indian sub-Con- 
tinent was always an excessively large unit; while Karachi, the natural 
port for North-West India, could never come into its own so long as 
Bombay was regarded as the main port of a united India. We would 
then never have known the tragedy of 1947, for the minorities would 
have merged into the social structure of the majorities without reahsing 
the process, and the transition to Dominion status would in each case 
have been effected with the wisdom and goodwill which characterised the 
event in Ceylon. 

Let us turn from the lessons of the past to the problems of today. In 
my recent return to the sub-Continent a feature of Pakistan’s develop¬ 
ment which was constantly in evidence was that of duality. Two 
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Pakistaiis are emerging: the one in the tradition of the Indian Civil 
Service, cautious, sane but conservative, certainly appreciative of the 
Commonwealth association for reasons of both sentiment and practical 
advantage, yet completely loyal to Islam; the other, impatient in its 
desire to assert Pakistan’s individuaHty more aggressively in world affairs 
than is attempted by the present Government, seeking to cut adrift from 
past associations, free in external policy to lead Islam away from the 
West, and, in internal affairs, determined to sweep away the rule of 
landlords and set up the social-welfare State. 

Yet these tv\'o distinct pressures liad one element in common. Both 
sliared a belief that in the gap which separates India from Pakistan, 
Britain was on the side of the nation whose physical size and power 
carried most weight in international negotiation. Tliis is a very serious 
charge, arising from the manner in which Kashmir negotiations have 
developed; and if in the past British pohey has in fact lent encouragement 
to the belief—and 1 incline to the view that such is the case—it is now our 
sober responsibihty to do all that is possible to regain lost confidence. 
The issues are discussed in the chapters on Kashmir, to wliich I would 
here only add that if and wlien a final international decision on Kashmir 
is given, and if that decision is in any way favourable to Pakistan but 
impossible of implementation, Pakistan will then with justice blame the 
United Nations and with less justice blame Britain. Witliin this context 
it is not unusual to hear Pakistanis of responsibility and position speak of 
cutting the Commonwealth connection. Furthermore, it is sad to 
find that those who fully appreciate the meaning of the Commonwealth 
arc quite unable to advocate the strengthening of such bonds as now exist. 
Yet this is the nation whose powerful Foreign Minister on a memorable 
occasion once spoke of his “ duty to King and Country Today 
Sir Zafrullah Khan is probably more mindful of the Commonwealth 
association than most. In a long and heated debate on foreign policy in 
Parhament at Karaclii on 27th March 1952 he came as near to its spirited 
defence as he deemed possible. Pakistan’s extremely popular High 
Commissioner in London ® had apparently spoken innocuously of an 
identity of ideals with the Commonwealth, and the Foreign Minister 
had been called to account for the lapse. “ My attention was drawn to 
the fact that our High Commissioner in London had stated that we shared 
many ideals with the Commonwealth. Well, that is true; wc do. We 
share ideals with them, but we also differ with regard to the method of 
acliicving those ideals.” If one may hazard a conjecture, I would say 
that so long as a Moslem League administration governs in Pakistan, the 

^ 4th September 1939- Sir Zafrullah Khan (Law Member, Viceroy’s Executive 
Council and Leader of the Legislative Assembly), “ I am certain everyone of us here 
fully realises the gravity of the crisis and is determined to do his duty to King and 
Country.” 

^ In i’ebruary 1952 Mr. M. A. H. Ispahani succeeded Mr. RahimtuUa Khan as 
High Commissioner in London, the latter moving to the Embassy in Paris. 

L 
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country will remain witliin the Commonwealth. The further deduc¬ 
tion that the Government will be able to resist pressure for a Common- 
wcalth-Repubhc of the same pattern as India, is by no means certain. 

In my belief two elements of controversy continue to prevent the 
consohdation of the Commonwealth ideal: in the case of Pakistan, the 
Kashmir issue; and in the case of India, the South African policy of 
apartheid. Though Pakistan’s foreign poHcy may not at all times be in 
accordance with the views of Her Majesty’s Government, there is no 
reason whatsoever why disagreement should not represent a healthy 
respect for the views of a friend. Recently our representative on the 
Security Council was instructed to oppose the presentation of the case of 
Tunisian nationaUsm to the Council in direct conflict with the attempt of 
Pakistan to achieve its hearing. Yet so far as we arc aware no damage to 
Commonwealth relations resulted, and we agreed to differ in that spirit 
of compromise wliich we hope will govern all intcr-Commonwcalth 
negotiations. 

Wc return to the conclusion that it is the mutual relations of India 
and Pakistan, rather than any inherent differences between Britain and 
either of the two partners, wliich liinders the Commonwealth in its cver- 
constant search for constructive progress. Those relations received 
emphasis from a curious ahgnment of loyalties which has developed since 
1949 in the North-West. Whether by accident or design, Pakistan’s 
relations with Afghanistan throw into rehef a situation in winch tliat 
country has turned increasingly to India for encouragement and moral 
support. To what extent, ir any, Indian initiative was behind the 
development it is impossible to say. But the evident symptoms cannot 
be ignored. Afghan students who formerly went to Lahore now travel 
to DeDii, In the autumn of 1951 the Afghan Ambassador in Delhi 
entertained the Indian Prime Minister, when some heavily charged and 
rather meaningless platitudes were exchanged. I will return to this 
situation in a later chapter. I only use it here to draw attention to a 
general tendency in the Pakistan Press to exploit such occasions for the 
further confusion of relations both with India and Britain: nor has it 
prevented the Pakistan newspapers from suggesting extravagant remedies, 
such as the need to come to an understanding with Soviet Russia. Paki¬ 
stan’s differences with Afghanistan were at the time the means of a firm 
reaffirmation of Commonwealth sohdarity by the Secretary for Common¬ 
wealth Relations. On 30th June 1949 Mr. Noel-Baker, in lending the 
Government’s full support to the principle of Pakistan’s inheritance of 
the rights of the former Government of India, was asked a question 
concerning the measure of our owm commitments in the event of hostiUties 
on the Afghan frontier. While giving no pledges in advance about 
hypothetical situations, it was made clear that the Commonwealth was to 
be regarded as a “bastion against aggression”. Our interpretation is 
surely that Britain would never stand idly aside to watch Pakistan fight 
her own battles where real aggression against her soil was involved. 
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The flexible nature of new Commonwealth loyalties was recently 
aptly demonstrated in neighbouring Ceylon at the time of the Ceylon 
elections. The Indian Tamil community in Ceylon, employed mainly 
on the tea and rubber plantations, number over 800,000. But they 
represent imported labour; so that when the time came to prepare 
electoral registers, few of them bothered to apply for Ceylon citizenship. 
The Ceylon Indian Congress, which watched their interests, seemed to 
disdain the offer of citizensliip outside India. Suddenly, however, 
when they became aware of the imminence of elections, they changed 
their view, and appUcations to register poured in at a rate with which the 
authorities were unable to cope. Thus the Indian community, which 
had previously sent seven Congress members to the Ceylon Parliament, 
now lost their representation. They replied with a satyagraha campaign 
of non-violence in the Gandhian tradition which fully taxed the resources 
of the Ceylon poHcc. Protests came from the Government of India, 
in spite or the fact that their representations were for the support of a 
renunciation of Indian citizenship. 

Less welcome were protests from a group known as the Travancore- 
Cochin Trotskyist Party. In spite of many liours spent by two Indian 
leaders squatting on the veranda of the Senate buildings near the Ceylon 
Prime Minister’s office, the situation was allowed to lapse, and has now 
lost its immediate significance. 

Soon after these events a New Zealand cruiser put in at Colombo, 
with a message of greeting for the Ceylon Prime Minister from the Prime 
Minister of New Zealand: '‘As the two smallest countries in the 
Commonwealth, we have much wider traditions in common, in that 
both our peoples prefer the democratic way of Ufe, and we are both 
prepared to defend those ideals.” With these words the Captain of the 
cruiser Bcllona handed over Mr. Holland's message; and one dwells on 
the two episodes, the one important, the other trivial, since they seem to 
indicate that the relationsliips established have really httle to do writh a 
colour consciousness of which events in South Africa continually remind 
us, but that they possess a transcending reality which other nations find 
difficult to imderstand. 

I referred to a logical development by wliich one day this great 
partnership may discover that its evolution has resulted in a family of 
fifteen or sixteen members, each sharing in and contributing to the 
common welfare of the whole. That being so, an interest and under¬ 
standing of the Colonial Empire by us all will help to smooth the process 
of this consummation of our hopes and ambitions. The pity is that the 
solicitude which is expected for an African colony seeldng its inde¬ 
pendence is confined only to the goal. The ways and means of its 
achievement, the administrative and economic problems to be solved 
and the immediate welfare of colonial peoples are of little interest to the 
self-governing component of Empire and Commonwealth. This is 
true whether it be Australia or India, Canada or Pakistan that we 
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consider. Though India and to a lesser extent Pakistan watch carefully the 
welfare and progress of the African Bantu, it is with his status as an 
African rather than with the method of advancement of that status that 
they arc concerned. And since it is on the great African continent that 
the battles of Commonwealth evolution will be fought, I shall attempt to 
set out the issue particularly as it affects India and Dr. Malan’s pohey in 
South Africa. 

More and more as faciUties to present the case of frustrated African 
nationahsm before the United Nations increase, will the complexity of 
intcr-Commonwealth associations become apparent. More and more 
will the effects of unequal education be evident. In the General Assembly 
of the United Nations it counts for little that the representative of a 
country, through his personal poHsli and distinction, might conceivably 
be the only citizen capable of guarding his country's interests. Some¬ 
times, as in the case of Yemen, he may even not be an inhabitant of the 
State he is sent to represent.^ Thus will the voice of pohtical leadership 
in the African Colonies increasingly find ready international support, 
and in so far as India and Pakistan are concerned, the Union of South 
Africa becomes a common denominator for opposition in a mutual 
understanding. 

In embracing the scope and complexity of the normal colour bar, this 
colossus of Africa harbours also a subsidiary problem, by reason of a 
small and powerful Indian community of 280,000 who are continually 
reminding hidia of her obHgation to champion their local rights in 
South Africa. Though within the Union tliey remain of their own free 
will in complete segregation from nine milhon Africans, in distant India 
the two communities represent the one common issue of human rights. 
Here is the gravest threat of all to the unity of the British Commonwealth. 

The inhabitants of India and Pakistan comprise a great range and variety 
of the human race. They speak twelve different languages and about 
200 dialects. But the Bantu of Africa enjoys a crude unity wliich draws 
the miners of the Rand to the cocoa-farmers of the Gold Coast. The 
kind of argument which will become increasingly famihar is presented 
in the following way. If a West African Nationalist was in conversation 
with an Enghshman, this is how his case might sound. “ You assure us 
that our eventual goal will be reached when we arrive at that point of 
decision as to whether we are to become a Dominion of the British 
Commonwealth or strike out on our own. Wc accept your assurance. 
But wc find it very difficult to reconcile with your tacit acceptance in the 
Union of South Africa of a policy which cuts right across such worthy 
intentions. We do not know whether you agree or disagree with Dr. 
Malan’s policy. You do not say: and in the absence of a clear statement 
we must assume that your fear of offending Dr. Malan is greater than 
any regard for our susceptibiUties in the matter. That being so, I doubt 

^ The Yemen is represented by Najib-Izzuddin, a Jebel Druzc, who subsequently 
became a citizen of the Lebanon. 
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if there is a place for us in the future British Commonwealth.” The 
argument does of course ignore the fact that relations between the 
European and African in West Africa are very different from those which 
exist in the South. Yet in that sentence, I tliink, lies Britain’s dilemma. 

I spoke of the identification of the Indian and the African in the eyes 
of the Indian sub-Coiitinent as a simple issue of colour prejudice. In his 
Presidential Address to tlie Indian Assembly on 6th August 1951 Dr. 
Rajeiidra Prasad made this comment: 

“ I regret that the Union of South Africa has rejected a resolution 
passed by tlie General Assembly of the United Nations in regard to 
Indians in South Africa. This question docs not affect India onlv. 
It is vital and alfects the future of the world; because on the rignt 
solution of it depends the peace or conflict between great races. 
Only on the basis of equality and equal treatment of diflerent races 
and peoples can there be peace in this world.” 

The claim tliat the matter was international sought its fulfilment a year 
later, when, in August 1952, the Government of India decided to raise 
the question of the passive resistance campaign in South Africa before the 
United Nations General Assembly, not in connection with their own 
quarrel with South Africa, wliich has confronted the United Nations for 
the last six years, but as a matter affecting peace in the African Continent, 
with international repercussions.^ 

In the year 1855 a letter was dispatched to the Government of India 
by the Governor of the forty-one-year-old British colony known as the 
Cape of Good Hope. It requested permission for the emigration of 
Indian labourers to assist colonists in the development of the sugar 
industry in Natal, which, twelve years previously, had been annexed to 
the Cape Colony from the Zulu kingdom of T’Chaka. Long before 
1855 the coasts of Africa had knowm Indian traders. They had come in 
with the Portuguese in their early search and expansion to the East. But 
it was the imported labour from i860 onwards which provided the great 
flow from India. 

The European farmers who saw quick wealth in the growth and 
development of sugar all down the Natal coast had soon discovered that 
the local African natives, with their easy-going ideas of short-term 
engagement, were unrehable material on which to build the new agri¬ 
cultural industry; and so the Indians came, lending force in these later 
years to India’s claim that her countrymen, now denied the normal rights 
of human relationsliip, were originally brought into South Africa by the 
forebears of those responsible for the denial. The claim may be somewhat 
over-simplified from the point of view of liistorical precision, but it has 
reason. 

The newcomers were drawn from the poorest of the vast Indian 

^ The South African-Indian issue was high up on the agenda for the United 
Nations General Assembly in October 1952. 
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peasantry. Moreover, because their needs were simple they attracted 
to Soutn Africa an equally humble trading community prepared to 
satisfy their modest domestic demands. Had the circumstances been 
such as to encourage liigher-caste Indians to emigrate, the subsequent 
racial entanglement might have been more adaptable to a rational 
settlement. As it was, the Natal Government failed to foresee that a 
community who had so little to lose by leaving their homes might wish 
to remain in the land of their temporary adoption and there sow the 
seeds of a future full of hope and comparative prosperity. 

The Indians remained. They acquired small holdings of land. They 
took to market-gardening and domestic service. But, above all, they 
drifted into Durban and took to trade, and their traders were prepared to 
undersell the Europeans and work harder for less profit. It was not 
until 1877 that Natal, which had become a separate Colony twenty-one 
years previously, awoke to the fact that there was now a large Indian 
community in the country which had no intention of leaving. The 
Natal Government hurriedly attempted to procure the prevention of 
further Indian immigration. Legislation to hamper and restrict Indians 
crept in, and by 1911 was sufFiciently oppressive to invite the strong 
protests of a British Government of India. In the meanwhile Mr. Gandm 
had arrived in Durban in 1893, and was to make his name in the 
championship of the Indian cause in South Africa. After 1927 the 
Indian Government and Union co-operated in schemes to encourage 
Indians in South Africa to return to their motherland. Free passages, 
a ^20 bonus and an allowance of ^10 for a cliild were the inducements. 
By 1947 some 94,000 Indians had returned, and it was reaHsed that the 
hmits of persuasion had been reached. The fact is that however irritating 
and oppressive may be the restrictions, Indians in Natal still prefer to 
think of Africa as their home, and they regard their African way of hfe 
as conmaring favourably with the conditions they would enjoy in the 
land of their origin. Tlie majority of those Indians who now form the 
subject of controversy have never seen India. Born and bred in South 
Africa, their status is not unhke that of the persecuted Jews of Europe, 
without, however, the appeal of a national home to offer them shelter 
from their persecution. 

In 1946 the tension between the South African Government and the 
British Government of India increased when the Asiatic Land Tenure and 
Indian Representation Bills were presented in the Union Parliament. 
These Bills were designed mainly to prevent Indians from acquiring 
property in European areas, and at the same time they were given a 
limited measure of franchise. Once again a British Government of 
India protested. In December 1946, before the end of the British Raj, 
the Indian case was presented to the United Nations. 

General Smuts, who took the view that the matter was one for 
domestic settlement, was nevertheless prepared to submit it to the Inter¬ 
national Court. Latterly, however, the view of those in South Africa 
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who hold that international interest represents outside interference in 
a domestic matter has prevailed, which explains South Africa's complete 
indifference to subsequent resolutions on the welfare of Indians passed at 
Lake Success with monotonous regularity, and to similar expressions of 
inteniational opinion on the status of South-West Africa. 

In the winter of 1946 India withdrew her High Commissioner, leaving 
only a Secretary to conduct her affairs until November 1951, when he, 
too, was withdrawn from the contest. Trade sanctions were imposed 
with full effect by India, but less vigorously by Pakistan. Indeed, at a 
time when Pakistan was denied coal from India, she turned to South 
Africa to make good the shortage.^ 

Early in 1950 delegates from both India and Pakistan met the Minister 
of the Interior in Cape Town, and efforts were made to set up a con¬ 
ference of the three countries. But in the meanwliile in June 1950 the 
South African Parliament passed the Group Areas Bill, wliich successfully 
destroyed all prospect of negotiation, and in spite of some relaxation of 
tension between Soiitli Africa and Pakistan, the deadlock continues. 
Today it merits the classification of a crisis in embryo in Commonwealth 
affairs. 

The specific proposal which recently afforded the background for 
controversy was a suggestion, sponsored by India, Indonesia, Burma, 
Iraq and Persia, for a three-nation committee. One member would be 
nominated by South Africa, one by India and Pakistan, and the third by 
the first two nominees in consultation.^ Anticipating failure to reach 
agreement on the appointment of the third member, the proposals 
allowed for the further appointment of an individual arbitrator by the 
Secretary General of the General Assembly of the United Nations after 
sixty days, should the committee fail to start its enquiry. 

By the spring of 1952 the Indian and African communities in the 
Union, never very happy together in their day-to-day domestic Hfc, 
had been politically fused in a determination to fight the Government's 
pohey. Already Mr. Manilal Gandhi had set the pattern for an imitation 
of his father’s method and had courted arrest in protest against the new 
legislation.^ On 31st May representatives of the African National 

^ Less than 30 per cent of those concerned arc Moslems. The original immigrants 
were mostly Tamil and Hindi-speaking Indians. The case before the United 
Nations has undoubtedly suffered through the absence of a united Indian-Pakistani 
presentation. 

2 On 5th January 1952, the proposal was passed in the special (ad hoc) Political 
Committee: forty-one for; two against (Australia and South Africa) with thirteen 
abstentions. The Soviet supported the proposal. On 12th Jajiuary the General 
Assembly confirmed the proposal by forty-four votes to nil. South Africa took no 
part in any of the proceedings. A further proposal in the Political Committee by 
Israel was that the Secretary-General, Mr. Trygve Lie, should personally intervene 
to bring about a resumption of negotiations. 

* On 21st September 1951 Mr. Gandhi walked into the Durban municipal library 
reserved for Europeans. He then moved on to a suburban railway station and sat 
on a bench marked “ Reserved for Europeans The authorities ignored him, but 
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Congress and South African Indian Congress met at Port Elizabeth and 
decided on a national campaign of passive resistance. An order was 
served on Dr. Y. M. Dadoo, the President of the Indian Congress, to 
resign his appointment. The order was defied, and Dr. Dadoo was later 
arrested at Johannesburg for attending meetings despite a ban imposed 
under the new “ Suppression of Communism Act.’. Throughout the 
summer of 1952 the passive resistance campaign gathered force, with 
Indians and Africans offering themselves for mass arrest in Durban, 
Johannesburg and Port EUzabeth. In August for the first time Indian 
women joined in the campaign. It was against tliis famihar background 
of martyrdom that the Indian Government announced their intention 
to bring the passive resistance movement before the United Nations; 
and in doing so they had the support of countries as far apart as Indonesia 
and the nations of the Arab League. 

In India itself 24th August was celebrated as “ South Africa Day ”. 
From the many reports ot inithusiastic meetings one comment seemed of 
particular significance. Speaking in Madras, Mr. Jagjivan Ram, the 
Minister for Communications, sounded a mild warning. Dealing with 
the help they could offer their brothers in South Africa he added these 
words: “But in sending our moral support we should not give the 
impression that India would come to their aid if satyagraha should fail ”. 

As the months went by the situation deteriorated. The latest develop¬ 
ment which it is possible to record is the introduction in February 1953 
of two measures which were challenged not only by the coloured com¬ 
munities, but also by many elements of the European population. These 
were the PubHc Safety Bill and the Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill, 
introduced by the Minister of Justice, Mr. Swart. Both these measures 
sought to arm the Government with the most drastic powers, and since 
one of them appears to be permanent, there is every justification for the 
behef that the Government have encroached on the normal and legitimate 
rights of the citizen. A law which makes it an offence to attempt to 
repeal, modify or vary existing laws is certainly something outside the 
operation of normal democracy. Of more definite application to the 
Indian community is the proposed Bill to prevent entry into the Union 
of the wives and cliildren of Indians domiciled in South Africa, a 
direct refutation of a previous measure in 1932—the Cape Town Agree¬ 
ment—which at the time was regarded as promising a new relationsliip 
between India and South Africa. The Torch Commando movement, 
many advocates, and members of the Church, including the Bishop of 
Johannesburg, have condemned a pohey of despair. It remains to be 
seen if the verdict of those who have the vote will follow their lead in the 
coming elections. 

These are the bare bones of a story which, if given substance of flesh 
and blood, would tell of human cruelty on a scale irreconcilable with the 

eventually he repeated the same process at Durban main station and a summons was 
issued. 
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aspirations of a w^orld now conscious of its obligations to its less fortunate 
citizens. The conditions are those which enabled the representative 
from Burma to quote the case of a South African in Durban forced to 
see his Burman wife into a separate Hft when they find their way up to 
their top-floor apartment, wnich apparently they share on precarious 
terms outside the law. To the outsider the astonishing feature of this 
spectre of social deformity is that it presses on to its unknown destination 
waving the scales of justice in one hand and the Bible, if not actually the 
New Testament, in the other! 

So far as India is concerned, it is hardly relevant to argue that a com¬ 
munity is involved which might be considered to have lost its Indian 
loyalties. India regards them as her children, and her sentiments cannot 
be ignored. 

This is no place to raise the great moral issue of the clash of colours as it 
occurs here on its most concentrated of battle-grounds. But, as citizens 
of the British Commonwealth, we have a duty to think out at least an 
intelhgcnt approach to the future. In so far as the late General Smuts 
bequeathed a racial pohey to the United Party in South Africa, it might 
be defined as the acceptance of the mevitabihty of a gradual assimilation 
of the colours in a process snread out, not over the years, but over a 
century. Such a poucy should logically recognise the need for European 
leadership, and at the same time allow talent and integrity to fine! ex¬ 
pression from any quarter, whatever the colour, for the common welfare 
and progress. No man, judged worthy by the liighest standards of 
moral conduct and abihty, should be denied the fruits of his labour or the 
opportunity to make his contribution. 

But for (Hir purposes the immediate interest Hes in the effect of the 
South African policy on Commonwealth relations, with particular 
reference to a situation by wliich an Indian Repubhc and a South African 
Union on the brink of republican status continue as partners within the 
same great enterprise. An examination of Mr. Nehru’s many expressions 
of indignation at the policy of Dr. Malan reveals the significant feature 
that never once has he regarded the situation as to be exploited for the 
purpose of a move to leave the Commonwealth. Indeed, on at least one 
occasion he has referred to events in South Africa as a reason for remaining 
within the fold, claiming that thereby he was in a better position to 
influence policy and its direction.^ 

The question arises—and for us this is the core of the matter—as to 
what should be the attitude of a British Government if and when that 
unhappy situation should result in which Britain is placed in the position 
of arbitrator between these two contending members of the family.* 

^ Debate on an Opposition motion to reduce the financial appropriation for the 
Foreign Ministry, Delhi, 12th June, 1952. 

* On 2 January 1952, in the ad hoc Political Committee, United Nations General 
Assembly, Mr. Tambc, the representative of Liberia, bluntly asked the question as to 
how long South Africa and India could remain together witliin the Commonwealth. 
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In wliich direction should we lend the weight of our opinion and 
authority? I can only contribute the personal reaction of a mild student 
of these issues. It will have been noticed how previously a British 
Government in India was quite prepared to fight India's battles in South 
Africa, so that there would be nothing inconsistent in a readiness to 
support the Indian point of view, even though apparently another 
member of the Commonwealth, Austraha, associates itself with South 
Africa.^ In a subsequent chapter is developed the conception that 
India may one day effectively interpret Britain throughout Asia. At this 
stage I would only suggest that if we deem the maintenance of our 
position in Asia to be of more importance than the defence of the South 
African Union in an effort to secure its continued adherence to the 
Commonwealth, wc should be unwise not to shape our pohey accord¬ 
ingly. That is the practical point of view; and in recording it wc ask 
ourselves wherein hes the value of attempting to retain countries in 
partnersliip once they have decided that their destiny is better served by 
severing the last link of acceptance of the Crown. Is not the quahty of 
the family relationship more important than its size? If South Africa 
should decide to cut the painter, serious issues concerning our obhgations 
to three Protectorates would arise. There would be economic and 
strategic problems to be solved, and no one can pretend the loss would be 
welcome. But the position would be one 01 even greater tragedy if 
India and Pakistan were to desert us on an issue which could be inter¬ 
preted as an abandonment of principle. Therein hes the key to all 
pohey. Great principles of human rights must be upheld, even though 
the immediate loss may loom ominously ahead. The maintenance of 
justice will one day reap its reward. 

There is yet one more factor in this maze of racial controversy. Wc 
all regard the prospect of Communist encroachment in India with fear 
and horror. Recently the Indian Communists have been able to score 
many points at the expense of other pohtical groups by claiming that 
they, and they alone, are in the van in fighting Asia s battles on African 
soil. That is one legacy—and an important one—of South Africa's 
anti-Communist legislation. 

Amidst these great controversies—matters for despair when one 
pauses to think out the possible course of future fortunes within the 
Commonwealth—wc search for any signs of hope and encouragement; 
and we find them in those messages of sentiment which from time to 
time arc exchanged between Britain and India, Britain and Pakistan, 
and India and Pakistan. Do words really mean what they say? Or 
are they mere gestures of conventional diplomacy? The President of 
India greets Her Majesty the Queen on her official birthday. The Prime 
Minister of Pakistan on the same occasion supplements his official message 
with a glowing tribute not only to the Monarchy as an institution, but 
also to the Commonwealth in all its failures and hopes for a contribution 
^ Sec footnote 2, p. 167. 
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to the progress of mankind.^ When it came to messages on the great 
Day or Independence, the exchanges between India and Pakistan were 
shorter and more formal. Nevertheless the sense of a desire for friend¬ 
ship was there, and while the courtesies of language continue we should 
never abandon our faith in the future. Let us then be thankful for the 
outward and visible signs, for the acceptance of an invitation to Jawaharlal 
Nehru to attend the Coronation, for the presentation of an Ispahan rug 
by Pakistan’s High Commissioner to the Royal Air Force College at 
CranwclL So long as good manners govern our dav-to-day relations, 
it will be the more difficult to stoop to that cheap abuse which would 
inevitably precede any retrograde process of deserting the Common¬ 
wealth. Nor are the statements in internal poHtical controversy such 
as would suggest that there is any Hngcring resentment at the Common¬ 
wealth association in the mind of Mr. Nehru. In a speech in the House 
of the People on 12th June 1952 wliich ranged over every aspect of foreign 
pohey, Nehru defended India’s position in the Commonwealth in terms 
which were significant for the practical advantages which were stressed. 
India found it easier to get the goods and services she required from Britain 
and the United States rather than from any other country. For him the 
Commonwealth meant, “ meeting together once or twice yearly, 
occasional consultation or reference to each other, and certain advantages 
which I get by being able to influence larger poHcies, aside from the 
normal method of doing so. In other respects it docs not get in my way 
at all. If I admit the right of the Commonwealth to interfere in the 
affairs of a member, then I cease to be in the Commonwealth.” Such 
was the approach in face of criticism, and it was the poHtician who was 
speaking. But when it comes to a direct message to the British people 
on the fifth anniversary of Independence the language and emphasis arc 
different; for then it is that the man speaks from the breadth and 
generosity of his heart:— 

” We remember the trials and difficulties of these five years, our 
achievements and our lack of acliievements. We remember above 
all that day, five years ago, when the United Kingdom and India 
set an example of peaceful and co-operative settlement of a difficult 
and compheated problem wliich had previously given rise to long 
and continued conflict and all the unliappiness and bitterness that 
came in its train, and yet by a stroke of statesmanUke wisdom that 
conflict was ended without bitterness and in friendship. . . . On 

^ “ The Commonwealth of Nations of which Her Majesty is the head is a unique 
institution in the present-day world. It has an elasticity and adaptability to changing 
circumstances which is its own peculiar characteristic. The Commonwealth is 
based on the willing assent and voluntary co-operation of a number of free and 
sovereign nations whom historical circumstances have brought together. . . . The 
monarchy too has shown an admirable capacity to keep abreast of the times and 
hence it retains its place and esteem. . . . Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth has been 
nurtured in the fine traditions of constitutional monarchy, fostered by her illustrious 
ancestors. . . .” (Prime Minister of Pakistan, 5th June 1952.) 
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this day I send my greetings to our countrymen abroad and to the 
people of the United Kingdom, who have come nearer to us since 
the old enforced bonds were broken.” ^ 

Here surely is the key to our relations with the sub-Continent; and 
while the present direction of affairs both in India and Pakistan continues 
in that spirit of understanding, w'e need not worry overmuch at such 
diversions as protests at the flying of the Union Jack or the inadvertent 
playing of “ God Save the Queen Neither must we expect too much 
of those who, as nations in the political sense, are still in the infancy of 
experience. An old adage wliich comes out of the East says that “ he 
who seeketh the perfect friend remains friendless In returning such 
wisdom to the East, our ship of Commonwealth may yet weather the 
storms of international jealousy and false ambitions which arc always ready 
enough to carry her on to die rocks of disintegration. 

If we place the post-war international tendencies in their perspective, 
we see that one movement as formidable almost as tliat of die issues of 
rival ideologies is the tendency to blocs both of power and numbers. It 
is no accident that the new Arab-Asian bloc cuts into international 
negotiation to create a regional loyalty comparable to the unity of 
Europe or the Americas. Yet it is surely wrong that nations should 
continue to cling to regional integrations, particularly when the regions so 
clearly separate out into groups of brown and wliite. Across these 
divisions the Bridsli Commonwealth still stands for a unity wliich cuts 
through the grouping of colour. Long may it continue to exert its 
mellowing influence, even though within its family membership the 
stresses and strains of apartheid create their own domestic tension. 

Tolerance, to be effective, must be a two-way traffic. We ask the new 
States to forgive many of the errors of ignorance in the British public; for 
they arc patently obvious when one starts to cross-examine the people of 
Britain about the lives of 400 million citizens of die Commonwealth. 
We ask ourselves, too, if there arc any measures left untaken which could 

f ive our relationships with India and Pakistan life and reality. If, as I 
elieve, the Royal Family have won for themselves a status beyond the 
petty controversies of local politics, what happier manifestation of the 
quality of our Commonwealth could there be than an invitation from 
Delhi and Karachi to the greatest of all Commonwealth Ambassadors?® 

^ Mr. Nehru is also responsible for one of the most British of definitions of the 
Commonwealth. In a speech greeting Mr. Menzies from Australia in Delhi on 
27th December 1950 he described it as “ that rather strange and old collection of 
nations which seems to prosper most in adversity ”. 

* On the Queen's birthday in 1952 the flying of the Union Jack over the Indian 
Parliament buildiiig led to some heated exchanges in the House of the People. About 
the same time it was reported that a village band in South India had played the British 
national anthem on a festival occasion because they knew of no other tune to play. 

® Some of the material in this chapter was the subject of an address to the Royal 
Empire Society on 20th November 1952 and is reproduced with the kind consent 
of the Editor, United Empire, from the January-February 1953 issue. 
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PAKISTAN AND HER NEIGHBOURS 
(THE MIDDLE EAST) 

I E the British Commonwealth was comparatively unaware of the 
nature of the great transition in 1947, the world at large was com¬ 
pletely ignorant. The event was hailed rightly as the greatest 
experiment in progress to nationhood in history and as a matter for 
mutual pride in Britain, India and Pakistan. The subsequent focus of 
attention was confined to such obvious matters as the relations of Pakistan 
and India, the problem of Kashmir and the operation of the new Indian 
Constitution. The fact that pohey over a very large area of the globe 
from North Africa to the Cliina Seas had overnight received an entirely 
fresh orientation escaped notice. To take but one example, a trail of 
events wliicli ended in the abandonment of the Persian oil-fields and a 
refinery worth ;^300 milhon in no small measure derived from circum¬ 
stances by which troops from India were no longer available to protect 
our interests in Khuzistan. To say this is in no way either to support or 
condemn pohey in Persia at the time. It is merely to state a fact. In 
these chapters I liope to examine some of the impUcations in this new 
direction of international affairs. 

Wc could perhaps feel happier over the future if we could record that 
the emergence of Pakistan and India had resulted in cohesion and con¬ 
sistency in a new purpose. But those same conditions wliich from the 
turn of the century had gradually accumulated to force the events of 1947 
have lingered on to bequeath their legacy of divergent interests in the 
international field today. Inevitably Pakistan turns to the Moslem world 
of the Middle East, while India is drawn to China and South-East Asia. 
An Enghshman might be forgiven if he could hope that in this way 
Britain’s policy might receive more successful interpretation to the 
countries of the East through the medium of two members of the 
Commonwealth family than has liitherto been possible through the 
normal channels of diplomacy. It is too soon to say: but it is at least 
certain that we arc fully justified in generally regarding both Pakistan 
and India as cushioning influences of moderation for tlie promotion of 
harmony as between East and West, rather than as elements which might 
in certain circumstances further estrange some rather doubtful relation¬ 
ships. Unfortimatcly tliis somewhat natural reaction of Englishmen is 
often intciyreted as a desire merely to perpetuate domination in the East 
through the medium of a pair of Governments maintained by local 
stooges of Britain. 
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We will deal first with the aspect wliich is geographically nearer home. 
Pakistan’s position in relation to the Middle East is in a sense comparable 
to that of Britain in relation to Europe. As a vital influence in the fate 
of Europe, and as the focus of a great Empire and Commonwealth, 
Britain experiences some difficulty in reconciling loyalties which could 
be considered as in conflict. In exactly the same way, Pakistan feels a 
tug in one direction—to Britain—and in another to the Moslem world of 
the Middle East. The first is based on practical considerations of material 
advantage no less than on the associations of the past. It would be very 
strange if a country whose whole corporative life and civil administra¬ 
tion derived from British thought and method should decide to sever the 
links of so much friendship built up in the process. 

The second tug—tow'ards Islam—^is no less real for the fact that it is an 
emotional rather than a practical appeal. But in recording this it should 
be borne in mind that Pakistan’s problem in living up to the demands of 
a new loyalty is by no means a simple one. Sir Zafriillah Khan has 
frequently emphasised that his coimtry in no way seeks the leadership 
of the Moslem world; yet it could hardly be unnatural if this largest and 
most powerful of Moslem nations should gradually draw the following of 
a number of countries in the Middle East, and greatness thus be thrust 
upon not unwilhng shoulders. Pakistan’s advocacy of the cases of both 
Libya and Tunisia should be placed no liighcr or lower than that. In 
these and other situations the forensic skill both of Sir Zafrullah Khan 
and Mr. A. S. Bokliari, and a desire to exploit their talent have been a 
considerable factor. 

But there are voices within Pakistan wliich would go far beyond tliis 
logical approach. In March this year a Convention in Karachi was 
summoned with the object of setting up Anjuman-i-Shabal-MusHmecn 
(Moslem People’s Organisation). It drew up an eight-point programme 
the main purpose of which was to work for the creation of “ Islamistan ” 
not as a mere matter of common cultural or rehgious interests, but as a 
practical force, with all the qualities of a “ bloc ” pledged to defend 
mutual interests against alleged attack. Its sponsor, Chaudhri Khah- 
quzzaman, defined the objective as a “ free and independent Islamistan 
His eighth point was a demand for Arabic to be recognised as the lingua 
franca of the Moslem world, a proposal hardly to the taste of East Bengal, 
or, for that matter, anywhere in South-East Asia. One wonders exactly 
how the people of East Pakistan will accept his recent appointment to 
their Govemership if his views on the language issue remain so emphatic.^ 
In his insistence on the scrupulous observance of non-violence, Chaudhri 
Khaliquzzaman may have had Mahatma Gandlii in mind, and there was 
also a faint of the Indian examj^le in the desire “ to escape being drawn into 
the vortex of power poHtics^’. Nevertheless it was to be a bloc, not in 
rivalry, but in co-operation to similar Islamic institutions. 

In presenting his programme in Karachi in January 1952, he informed 
^ See Appendix IV, Pakistan (c). 
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the public that in reply to an inquiry from Al Haj Amin el Husscini ^ he 
had requested him to inform Allama Kashani, the Persian leader of 
Fedaycn Islam, that he and other friends would be only too glad to 
attend an intcr-Islamic Conference to be convened in Teheran. Kashani 
enjoys the reputation of harbouring more concentrated hate for European 
associations than any leader in the Middle East, and the Chaiidhri would 
certainly find his principles of non-violence under fire should he ever 
make the journey to Teheran. 

In January a Pakistan Branch of the Akhwan-ul-Muslimeen ^ was 
formed in Karaclii under the leadership of Mr. Sharafat Hussein. Again 
its purpose was Islamic renaissance. I once had the opportunity of a long 
talk with Sheikh Hassan-cl-Banna, the first leader of the parent Eg^^tian 
organisation. The brotherhood was then regarded by British officials 
as a highly explosive institution, and when its headquarters were raided 
in December 1948, enough arms and ammunition were discovered to 
have disrupted the normal life of Egypt. Nevertheless, I was impressed 
with the leader’s frank appreciation of the futility of Egyptian public 
life at the time, and a passionate desire to clean it up as a matter of religious 
obligation. His dislike of Englishmen, it seemed, was only part of his 
bitter hatred of all foreigners. It was tlierefore no surprise to read 
that on 25th January a Punjab branch of the organisation had met in 
Lahore under Maulana Abdus Sattar Khan Niazi when the speaker had 
advocated an economic boycott of British goods and material help to the 
Egyptians, “against the British tyranny”. Exactly the same approach 
was taken by another organisation, the Jinnah Awami Moslem League. 
In this case the motive is more definitely an exploitation of the theme or 
Western imperialism than the pursuit of an Islamic purpose, for the 
J.A.M. League has thwarted ambitions at home, and personal jealousies 
as the background to its policy. On 13th January in Karachi Mr. H. S. 
Suhrawardy, an Awami leader from East Bengal, called on the Pakistan 
Government to support “ our brethren in Iran and Egypt, where British 
Imperialists arc trampling down the national aspirations of two Moslem 
countries The attack was simultaneously being pursued in the Press, 
and on 17th January the Pakistan Times published a leading article, which 
is reproduced as an Appendix. It is given to the' reader in full, since it 
sums up forcefully and ruthlessly the sentiment typical of a restless 
community of intellectuals whose views have for a year or so been 
prominent in the English and Urdu Press. 

These examples, chosen at random from many similar statements, 
were the kind of items of news which confronted the citizens of Pakistan 
in January 1952 over the brief period when I was again in the country; 
and there is no reason to suppose that the same attitude docs not continue. 

^ More familiarly known as the Mufti of Jerusalem 

* The Moslem Brotherhood. The founder. Sheikh cl Baima, was assassinated in 
Cairo in February 1949. Previously the Brotherhood had been dissolved in 
December 1948. 
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In meeting such attacks what is in the mind of the Government of the 
day? Are these the views of those in ofEcc, and if not how does the 
Government attempt to answer those who, for different reasons, would 
wish to see their country in the van of a march of united Islam? It is 
doubtful if men such as Mr. Shaukat Hayat and Mian Iftikharuddin have 
really thought out the final results of the policies they advocate ^ and the 
irresponsibility of many who enjoy the stimulating sound of slogans 
appears to be an infection from polemics in the Middle East. 

The official record of Pakistan in international relations has hardly been 
one of negativism. The cases of Libya, Eritrea, Somaliland, Morocco 
and Tunisia all at times received the Palastan Foreign Minister’s advocacy. 
Indeed, in the case of Libya, Sir Zafrullah Khan has claimed tliat had it 
not been for Pakistan, Libya would today consist of three States imder the 
trustccsliips of tlircc European Powers. It so happens that this particular 
case is regarded by many serious students of the international scene as the 
greatest roily yet perpetrated by the United Nations: a Government in 
one capital, a monarch in another greeted by a bomb on the only occasion 
on which he has visited Iiis western city, and a new nation initiated 
without a single indigenous quahfied doctor througliout its territory. 
But that should in no way deter us from understanding and admiring 
the sincere determination of Sir Zafrullah to help the plight of honest 
patriots in countries where they are still deprived of their final right of 
self-government. It must be exasperating for educated Tunisians to 
watch Libyan nationhood receiving international encouragement when 
Tunisia, with its far higher standard of education and economic viability, 
has still to watch and wait. 

‘‘ Whenever there is a question of liberty and independence from 
imperialism or of opposing colonialism, of pushing forward a march 
towards freedom, Pafostan is always second to none. Whether it be 
the cause of the country that is awaiting its independence, we have always 
supported it.” In these familiar terms Sir Zafrullah Khan bravely 
defended his pohey,^ and though we sometimes tire of hearing the 
selfless labour of countless fine missionaries of progress invariably dis¬ 
missed as crude and selfish exploitation, in the particular case of the official 
Pakistan policy there is much to invite our sympathy in appreciating the 
manner in which Sir Zafrullah manages to temper the inevitable 
emotional and popular approach with a sane appreciation of truth. 

^ In the last week in March 1952 these two gentlemen attacked Sir Zafrullah 
Khan, describing him as “ an agent of British Imperialism Iftikaruddin’s own re¬ 
actions to British policy in Egypt and Iran were summed up in the words, “ We are 
tied to the chariot-wheels of the United States and the United Kingdom Shaukat 
Hayat is the son of the late Sir Sikander Hayat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, and 
much-respected leader of the Punjab Unionist Party during the Second World War. 
His son held a commission in Skinner’s Horse. Mr. Iftikaruddin is the wealthy 
owner of the Pakistan Times, whose Left-wing sympathies seem difficult to reconcile 
with the somewhat affluent nature of his social background. 

* Pakistan Assembly, 27th March 1952. 
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Truth in the Middle East is often no friend of those who aspire to power 
on the short cut to patriotism which thrives on hating the British; and 
it is clear that Sir ZafruUah Klian is well aware of the need for a spirit 
of critical self-examination throughout the Arab world as the true founda¬ 
tion for negotiations with the West. “ It is devoutly to be hoped that, 
in the first instance, law and order in all Middle East territories, in which 
Pakistan is also included, will be impartially, firmly and, if necessary, 
even ruthlessly maintained/’ This was liis comment on the disturbing 
picture of bewilderment wliich the Arab world has for months presented. 
Of Persia and Egypt in June he observed: “ Our sympathy with them 
is very deep, but it docs not mean that on account of these factors, if 
any of these countries were in the wrong and wc thought that they were 
in the wrong, wc would nevertheless support them simply because they 
arc neighbours or Moslem States or Asiatic States Such caution and 
the refusal to be pushed into a more spectacular support of Egypt were to 
be fully justified by the course of events in that country; and many of 
those who had shown such vocal bravery in the advocacy of active 
measures had subsequently to nurse their disillusionment, conscious of 
the poverty of their own failure to think clearly. 

When, however, General Neguib came to power, Egypt’s relations 
with Pakistan revived under a new stimulation. A Press delegation 
from Cairo arrived in Karaclii in March 1953, and verbal bouquets were 
exchanged. Simultaneously Sir ZafruUah Khan spoke of the mutual 
relations of the two countries in lavish terms at the Officers’ Club in 
Cairo. At the time Mr. Tayyeb Hussein, Charge d’Affaires for Pakistan, 
had just been appointed as temporary Chairman of the new Govemor- 
General’s commission in the Sudan; an event wliich lent some point to 
Egyptian effusive professions of sentiment and unswerving friendship.* 
It is in such situations that the claims of the Commonwealth to a more 
enduring if less assertive relationship are tested. 

So long, then, as the present direction ofpoUcy is aUowed to continue 
we wiU see a dual purpose in operation. Just as India’s foreign pohey 
derives from the intensely international outlook of one man, so, too, does 
Pakistan’s policy draw its vitality from a single mind. Sir ZafruUah 
Khan experiences both the elation of a crusade and the logic of a need to 
temper that crusade with a full appreciation of truth. Britain is not an 
evil octopus seeking the strangulation of weak Arab countries. Those 
who have shouted loudest for the unity of the Nile Valley are not all 
martyrs in a crusade of service for their country. Israel and the Arab 
world must settle their differences. The countries of the Middle East 
must co-operate among themselves and with Israel for the general 
economic advancement of the Arab world. As to Persia, the Persians 
were entirely within their rights to nationalise their owm oil, and such 

^ Press Conference, 2nd June 1952. 

^ ** It would suffice for public opinion in Egypt to know that love and regard for 
Egypt in Pakistan have reached a stage of adoration.” Al Misri, 2nd March 1953. 

M 
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action was in keeping with the example set by a British Government 
within its own country. But the method of execution would require 
mutual give and take. The analogy of the British Government’s 
nationaUsation poUcy is always tempting in discussing the Persian oil 
case, though in fact the circumstances are very different. For our 
purposes we should note that the official support for Doctor Moussadeq 
is again guarded and cautious. Not a few good Pakistani technicians 
of the Anglo-Iraniaii Oil Company have reason to curse the folly which 
in 1951 drove the Persian Government relentlessly on to destroy their 
greatest single economic asset. Meanwhile events in Egypt may have 
caused irresponsible critics in Pakistan to pause and reconsider the 
principles involved in Persia. For the fundamental issues of West and 
East in relationship are the same in both cases. 

I have indicated that Pakistan’s official direction of foreign policy 
follows a different course from that wliich certain very vocal elements in 
the country would pursue. One exception came to my notice and, I 
confess, shocked me at the time. Throughout January 1952, Raja 
Ghazanfar Ali, the Pakistan Ambassador in Teheran, was busy in the 
West Punjab expressing his personal views on the Persian oil case to the 
Press and to any audience which would offer liim a hearing. I draw 
attention to one incident from among several which were reported in 
the Pakistan Times. Under the auspices of tlie Punjab University 
Historical Society, Ghazanfar Ali addressed students and staff, using a 
whole battery of ciuys to elaborate his picture of a Persia groaning under 
unscrupulous foreign exploitation. The famihar theme was coupled 
with some tliickly spread sentiment concerning the personaUty of Doctor 
Moussadeq in particular, and the virtues of Persia in general. Some¬ 
times the speaker sank to utter banality, as when addressing the Punjab 
Olympic Association. “ In Iran the Government helped sports organisa¬ 
tions in every possible manner. Even the Shah of Iran himself takes an 
interest in sport! ” It so happened that I was able to challenge Raja 
Ghazanfar Ah in Karachi on his views. He took my heated assault with 
good grace; but it was interesting to note that wc quickly collected a 
few silent young men around us who listened with rapt attention. I 
apologised later for my manners on a purely social occasion, but they 
rephed that, as they had never heard the British point of view, they were 
only too glad to Hsten to what I had to say. The motive wliich actuates 
a man of distinction so to abuse liis official position has something to do 
with a weakness for notoriety. But from the British point of view the 
very damaging effect of his misrepresentations might well have merited 
some official protest. 

It would be wrong to assume that the official direction of Pakistan’s 
policy necessarily eschews the popular appeal. On 6th July 1951, 
addressing a huge congregation after Id ul Fitr prayers, the late Liaquat 
Ah Khan spoke forcefully of the need for all Moslem countries to get 
together and proclaim their ideology and code of Hfe. But the emphasis 
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was on the coiitrihution which Islam in general and Pakistan in particular 
could make to the common good; which is a very different approach 
from the sulky, defensive attitude of those who would beHeve their way 
of hfc to be in constant danger of attack from the West. 

The public attacks which were recently directed at the Pakistan Foreign 
Minister were unfortunately based not on the pros and cons of foreign 
pohey, but on purely personal issues. Sir ZafruUah Khan has for some 
time been the most prominent member of a sect of Moslems, the 
Ahmadiyyas, whose views arc not quite in accord with orthodox Islamic 
doctrine and belief. In the third week in May 1951 a mob of hooligans 
attempted to break up the annual meeting of the Ahmadiyya Association 
in Karachi. This was followed by a demand that the Ahmadiyyas 
should be declared a minority community and the Foreign Minister 
should be dismissed.^ Sir Zauullah has withstood the assault, and the 
episode is closed, but not necessarily forgotten. Whatever his enemies 
may feel about his bcHcfs, there is general appreciation of the power and 
skill of his oratory. Sometimes the most subtle of the legal profession 
fail to convey a sense of their own conviction and urgency. Yet Sir 
ZafruUah is able to inmress his Ustener with the sincerity of his heart no 
less than the process ot his mind. If there be a fault, it lies in a tendency 
to over-statement and the aggressive confirmation of a point by stating 
it in every possible way. Reading his speeches I am remincled of a 
Mahler symphony! Sometimes, too, we are puzzled by a sudden hint 
of frustration, the slash of the whip in a bitter moment of oratory. 
“ Our emotions arc to-day held in greater bondage to the West than 
before independence. We are sinking deeper and deeper into intcUectual 
slavery.” Here is strong sentiment not to be easily interpreted. Never¬ 
theless it will be a long time before a new State entering the rough-and- 
tumble of international negotiation will be able to claim the services of 
so impressive an advocate; and it may have been with this in mind that 
the Prime Minister of Pakistan requested him to accept an invitation from 
the Foreign Minister of Turkey to undertake a tour of the Middle East 
in the spring of 1951. It was this tour which was subsequently repre¬ 
sented as being staged in the interests of the United States and the United 
Kingdom, “ for purposes of bringing Middle East countries into the 
fold ”. 

I have stressed the individual quahties of Pakistan’s Foreign Minister 
because so much of the welcome assistance afforded to the Middle East 
is due to an appreciation of the personal contribution he can make. 
Beyond this, there is at present no tangible movement amounting to a 
reorientation of loyalties. In the Persian Gulf, in Bahrein and Kuwait, I 

^ See Appendix IV, Pakistan (f). 

The demand came from a West Punjab political group, the Ahrars. The Ahrar 
movement was founded in I934» and was at first in close sympathy with the Indian 
Congress, combining religious zeal with rural economic improvement. Instructions 
have since been issued to the effect that Ministers must not exploit their position for 
purposes of promoting their religious beliefs. 
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found that the old Bombay trade associations were of more interest than 
any links with Karachi. The Arab Press in Iraq gives no particular 
prominence to news from Pakistan, nor am I aware of any movement 
such as long-term plans to exchange students wliich mignt have been 
expected. The links are confined to the highest diplomatic levels. 
More definite perhaps are the indications of an understanding with 
Turkey, where the greater solidarity of Turkish administration has 
attractions of a practical nature to oflfer. 

The position might be modified if and when Pakistan can provide 
armed forces for defensive purposes outside her territory. Early in 
July 1952 the Pakistan Government informed the United Nations that 
they could furnish no troops for the purposes of the General Assembly’s 
January resolution on collective measures, since troops could not be 
spared so long as the Kashmir problem remained unsolved. Thus the 
only two local forces of consequence in the Middle East—the Arab 
Legion and the Pakistan Army—are both tied down to watching with 
suspicion the moves of their immediate neighbours, when we could wish 
they were available for integration in a wider system of defence against a 
far more formidable enemy. The availability of a Pakistan Division 
either in a Middle East system deriving from Western patronage or in 
the existing Arab Security Pact might well connote a new sense of 
vitality in the hitherto rather cautious development of Pakistan’s Arab 
associations. That these associations have yet to be consolidated is 
indicated by such features as a conference of Prime Ministers recently 
convened in Karachi but never held.^ 

In our reflections on Pakistan’s position in Middle East strategy there 
is one development which has recently been prominent to confuse our 
thinking. Western talk of harnessing Pakistan forces into a Middle 
East defence organisation will, it seems, be unpalatable to India. In 
January 1953 stories were spread around that Pakistan had been invited 
by Britain and the United States to join a Middle East defence system. 
The Indian National Congress, which at the time was sitting in annual 
session at Hyderabad, reacted violently. Accepting the rumours as 
accomplished fact, the Anglophobes of Congress spoke of India leaving 
the Commonwealth. 

What is the objective truth? Pandit Nehru, with logic, still regards 
the sub-Continent as one from the aspect of strategy. If Pakistan were 
to be drawn into a major defensive system, then in war a threat to Paki¬ 
stan becomes equally a threat to India. At this moment inevitably a 
situation in which Pakistan might be committed to active measures to 
support the West, while India remained neutral, could only tend still 
furtl ler to separate the two countries. From this stage it is out a short 
step to the suggestion which would obviously come from Congress 

1 The Conference which had been suggested in April 1952 was postponed until 
after the Ramzan, when it was again indefinitely postponed owing to “ pressing 
domestic difficulties in some of the countries concerned 
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extremists, that Pakistan was being armed by the West for a war against 
India. Sir Alexander Clutterbuck, Britain’s High Commissioner in 
India, denied that any overtures had been made to Pakistan, since when 
the matter has receded into the background. But it is only natural to 
believe that it might well return in the form of a definite and practical 
proposition. Meanwhile India’s emphasis on the value and purpose of 
an Arab~Asian bloc in international affairs can be interpreted as a move 
to draw the attention of the East away from developments of a pan- 
Islamic nature and focus thought on the wider aspect of Arab and Asian 
support for Eastern peoples allegedly suffering under Western Colonial 
domination. In such a policy India naturally has in mind the effect of 
pan-Islamic talk of a political complexion, on her own large Moslem 
minority. 

On the economic side, it will be recalled that the first Islamic economic 
conference was staged in Karachi in November 1949. The second con¬ 
ference moved to Teheran, but Mr. Ghulam Mohammed, the present 
Governor-General of Pakistan, presided. We are promised a third 
conference in Damascus; and it is in the promotion of economic co¬ 
operation that Pakistan can make its most useful contribution. For the 
country is in just tliat stage of development which is able to display an 
agricultural people eager to press forward with a limited programme of 
industrialisation with outside assistance.^ There arc Pakistani realists of 
sufficient experience wlio could perhaps help such a lame duck as Persia, 
now surrounded in its own defensive ring of national pride. If Pakistan’s 
diplomacy could further prevail on the Arab world and Israel to co¬ 
operate for their mutual economic advancement, her leaders could indeed 
take pride in a contribution to international peace and progress such as 
no Western Power has yet been near to acliicving. 

Such is the measure of Pakistan’s encroachment in the Middle East, 
and much of the nature of future development will depend on the 
tendencies at work in her own internal situation in its constant state of 
evolution. On the one hand are the Mullahs and their followers, seeking 
ever to advance the cause of Islamistan. In contrast arc a group of practical 
capable administrators trained in the traditions of the old Indian Civil 
Service. If the former are able to influence poHcy, we shall see such 
movements as Fcdayan Islam and the Akhwan-ul-Muslimeen receiving 
support and encouragement abroad and a corresponding relaxation of 
Western associations. If the latter can keep control, itbe with the 
more progressive elements in the Middle East that Pakistan’s interest will 
he: with countries such as Turkey and Syria. If that is to be the pattern for 
the future, the more conservative pockets of Arab stagnation may follow 
the lead. The danger of Pakistan sinking to the level of statesmanship 

^ In October 1950 a training-centre was inaugurated in Lahore for students drawn 
from all over Asia. The first course was attended by parties from eleven countries. 
The projcrt was sponsored by the World Food and Agricultural Organisation, the 
Pakistan Government, the hitemational Bank and other international agencies. 
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which for years has governed Middle East polemics will have been 
obviated. 

That the appeal of Islamistan is by no means infallible is apparent when 
we note the confused relations between Pakistan and her immediate 
neighbours, the Afghans. We have lately not heard miitc so much of 
the movement encouraged from Kabul known as “ Pathanistan But 
in 1949 relations with Afghanistan had so deteriorated that the prospect 
of war was by no means fantastic. Here was a gap in the soUdarity of 
Islam which led us to wonder what exactly is the nature of sentiment to 
which appeal is made. 

In April 1949 Shah Mahmud, the Afghan Prime Minister, was at work 
initiating a campaign which would have had liis country believe? tliat the 
frontier tribes inhabiting the wild stretch of country along the mutual 
frontier with Pakistan were in fact Afghans. There was talk of rescuing 
“ our Afghan brothers beyond the Durand Une The tribes themselves, 
whose territory had for years constituted a formidable playground for 
the old Indian Army, were quick to renounce this solicitude, and at a 
tribal jirgah of the Khyber Agency a resolution was passed resenting 
Afghan interference and confirming loyalty to Pakistan. Later in June 
the British Government supported the Pakistan protests, maintaining that 
Pakistan had inherited the treaty made with a British Government of 
India which had recognised “ the Durand Line as the frontier in 1882. 
On 4th August 1949 the Afghan Ambassador in London stated that his 
Government regarded treaties with a previous dispensation as invahd 
and did not now accept the Durand Line. “We shall never allow 
seven million of our own flesh and blood to be absorbed into Pakistan,” 
he said.^ He concluded with a threat to take the case to the United 
Nations. His Government have, however, never cared to put their 
claims to the test; and so it looks as if the conception of Pathanistan—a 
State of doubtful autonomy under Afghan patronage, conceived with 
the motive of internal A&han pohtical interest in view—will never see 
the light of day. But for the student of international relations the 
interesting feature of the episode is that a country—Afghanistan— 
steeped in the traditions of tne power of the Mullahs was apparently 
unable to register any response from corresponding religious elements in 
Pakistan. Furthermore, the Afghan-Pakistani relationship does seem to 
indicate that the solidarity of the Islamic front is subject to the normal 
stresses and strains of nationaHsm, and that loyalties witliin Islam are at 
least as inconstant as they arc in Europe. 

I began with the suggestion that an Englishman might hope for the 
day when the British point of view could be synmathetically interpreted 
through the medium of two members of the Commonwealth: India 

^ The 1941 census estimated the population of the tribal areas as 2,331,000. 
Relations with Afghanistan were not improved by the inadvertent bombing of an 
A&han village, Moghalgai, on 12th Jime 1949. As the result of a joint inquiry the 
Pakistan Government were wise enough to admit a mistake. 
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and Pakistan. Here was to be the bridge between East and West. In 
watching the development of a foreign policy in both countries I have 
sometimes wondered what would be the effect if men such as Sir ZafruUah 
Khan, when charged in the Press or in debate with submissively following 
the lead of Britain, would freely acknowledge the nature of the sentiment 
and interest which is still the Hnk in a chain of so many years of associa¬ 
tion. Would not thousands in the countryside welcome a frank and 
fearless admission? Why need the British associations be a matter for 
apology? And if presented instead as a matter of pride would there be 
no response from that sturdy Punjab peasantry we once served with 
some measure of acceptance? From our side there is nothing to be 
ashamed of whatsoever in a frank avowal of the liopc that Pakistan can 
and will use her position both to promote our policies when they are 
wise and resist them when they arc fooHsh. Such is the method ot true 
construction and friendship. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


INDIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS 
(CHINA AND NEPAL) 

W E have noted Pakistan’s difficulties in reconciling conflicting 
loyalties, and it might be supposed that for this reason her 
pohey would be the more difficult for observers to comprehend 
who watch from a distance. Yet whether it be through the simpler 
direct approach of the Moslem mind, which reduces problems to straight¬ 
forward decisions and choices, or whether because of the vast range and 
complexity of Far Eastern problems, it is in India that we find the pattern 
of pohey more obscure. One feature stands out in clear relief The 
men who stepped into power in 1947 were those who for years liad 
regarded themselves as the only true pilgrims in a search for freedom. 
They had fought, suffered and won. How natural, therefore, that this 
same sense of freedom through strife should now dominate pohey in 
relation to their neighbours. In no individual was the new elation of a 
mission more restive than in Pandit Nehru, who assumed the office of 
Foreign Affairs; and in no aspect was the resulting reorientation of pohey 
more prominent than in the relationship with China. The approach to 
China, therefore, derives not from a guarded admiration of the achieve¬ 
ments of Communism in a country which was in any case ripe for 
change; but from a common sense of sharing in the capture of the same 
freedom. We should remember that Nehru claimed an association if 
not a friendship with Generalissimo Cliiang Kai-shek long before Mao 
Tse-tung swept into power. 

The Indo-Chinese relationship may be regarded as the corner-stone of 
India’s foreign pohey, compared with wliich exchanges with Burma, 
Indonesia, Afghanistan and others appear as mere diplomatic platitudes. 
Nevertheless, from a new sense of unity with China in the achievement 
of freedom it was only a step to an obsession concerning the mission 
of playing the brave part of protector of mihions throughout Asia against 
alleged Western exploitation, and it is within this context that we should 
appreciate the understanding with Peking. Exactly how powerful 
that understanding could be in governing Asian thought and devela¬ 
ment will be appreciated when we recall that the two countries speak for 
nearly a tliird of the population of the world. Nevertheless, at this stage 
we could regard their mutual relations as undergoing a process of test 
and reconnaissance rather than consolidation, and it is with such a process 
in mind that I turn to examine the circumstances in more detail. 

184 
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Ill January 1951 I sought out Sardar K. M. Panikkar, who was then 
India s Ambassador at Peking and was in Delhi on a holiday. I had long 
regarded him as a key man in international affairs. Believing as I did 
that the similar approadi of China and India to “ coloniahsm ” might 
betoken tlic power of Indian persuasion to influence the Cliinese, I 
further argued that India could form the common denominator by which 
British poHcy and intention might be interpreted to Cliina more 
effectively than through our own diplomatic representation in Peking. 
The time had passed when we could hope for psychological warfare 
waged across the Iron Curtain in Europe to be effective. A visit to 
Czechoslovakia in the summer of 1951 had convinced me that the 
Western barriers dividing the minds of men were clear-cut and seemingly 
impregnable. Perhaps in Clnna India could provide the bridge. At the 
time Mr. Panikkar was certainly the only diplomat with one foot in the 
Western camp who had also ready access to Mao Tse-tung. It seemed 
a conception w orthy of the highest statesmanship. 

The Indian Ambassador’s comments w^ere not quite what I had 
expected. India was a poor country, he said. She could never throw 
her weight effectively into the scales so long as her poUcy could not be 
backed by both economic and physical power. If she led Britain to 
beheve that an Indian contribution of armies could in any way play its 
effective part in a Third World War, she w^ould be leading Britain down 
the garden path. It would be ten years before India’s active assistance 
in war could be an asset. Without a much greater concentration of 
force than was possible, India, by inviting attack, would be only a 
liabihty. All this was true enough but it was certainly a new aspect of 
what has been described as “ dynamic neutrahty ”. 

While in Delhi I supplemented my talk with Mr. Panikkar in an inter¬ 
view with Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, w^ho was then Secretary of the 
Ministry for External Affairs. Tiic conversation served to confirm the 
Indian approach to world problems. But there were some new debating 
points. The United States had used the argument that she could not 
recognise the Communist Government of Cliina until Chinese forces 
withdrew from Korea. To retreat on this point would be to submit to 
blackmail. But the Chinese had not intervened in Korea until October 
1950, and the North Korean attack w^as launched four months earher, in 
June. The non-recognition of China by the United States during that 
period had undoubtedly been exploited by the Soviet to encourage 
Chinese intervention in Korea. India now felt that merely to meddle 
would be to be misunderstood by both sides. Mao Tse-tung might 
conceivably have been able to make acceptable proposals. But the 
crossing of the thirty-eighth parallel and the neutraHsation of Formosa 
had prevented liim from doing so. So far as Moscow was concerned, 
relations wdth India were no more intimate than wdth any other country. 

What is the truth of the present relationship with China? It start^ 
with a common interest in a common freedom achieved. But I am not 
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sure that it is not developing into something less emotional. In spite of 
brave words, it has certainly lost some of its initial appeal. In 1951 a 
Chinese cultural mission visited Delhi, and in 1952 the comphment was 
returned. If the pubHc exchange of verbal bouquets could be an accurate 
gauge of future relations, then certainly India and China arc destined for 
years of uninterrupted harmony. But the mere consistency—even 
monotony—of platitude leads us to wonder if an artificial note has not 
crept into this outward display of unity among millions. It was with 
these doubts that I followed the movements and reports of the Indian 
cultural mission in Peking in 1952. 

The mission of sixteen delegates headed by the Prime Minister’s sister, 
Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, landed at Canton on 7th April, and spent 
some five weeks in Cliina, which allowed time for their hosts to display 
not only the new China but also to throw in some melodramatic stories 
about germ warfare. The mission travelled 6,000 miles, journeying to 
Peking, Mukden, Tientsin, Nanking and Shanghai. They visited uni¬ 
versities, science institutes, sanatoria, hospitals and clubs for workers. 
They roamed round factories and went down mines. Occasionally their 
hosts remembered that they were entertaining a cultural mission. There 
was, after aU, Miss Shanta Rao, who on return offered the dancer’s 
testimony. “ Encouragement is given in China to both classical and 
modern Cliincse operas,” was her illuminating comment, and apart from 
a note to the effect that her performances of Indian classical dancing were 
greatly appreciated, for the pubhc there was httlc else to indicate that 
art or culture received any more attention than cooking. The highhght 
of a programme carried through with a satisfying stimulation of mutual 
admiration appears to have been the functions at the Peking People’s 
University. These, with a dinner-party for 200 guests given by Mr. 
Panikkar and a reception at the People’s Institute for Foreign Affairs, 
provided ample scope for the comforting oratory of good hospitahty 
offered and accepted. 

Perhaps I am prejudiced. I have been once myself on a conducted 
visit to a sateUite country, and I know the form. It matters not whether 
you arc the guests of Czech trade unionists in Marianske Lazne or of the 
Chinese Government in Peking. The technique is the same. I read 
that the delegation met and talked with Ticn-hsu, leading actress in the 
“famous” Chinese film “White-haired Girl”. They showed us 
“ White-haired Girl ” in Czechoslovakia, and a more poisonous piece of 
diabolical propaganda I never wish to see. 

On returning to India the delegation spoke of the deep impression 
that the great Chinese experiment had made on their minds. That was 
to be expected. Without passing judgment on the etliics of Com¬ 
munism in China or the final destiny of the coimtry, it is obvious that a 
movement of dynamic vitality has gripped the Chinese to rescue them 
in some measure from the chaos and corruption of centuries. Whether 
the price paid will prove to be merely a consolidation of tyranny remains 
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to be seen. But for the moment the Indians could only expect to be 
impressed. For a balanced view I turned to a member of the mission, 
Mr. Frank Moracs, Editor of the Times of India, He replied promptly to 
my inquiry, and this is what he said: 

“ This was my second visit to China, my last being in 1944-45 
when Chiang Kai-shek was in power. Although the cultural 
delegation’s itinerary covered a different he of country it was 
possible to make some comparisons and observations. Chiang’s 
regime was, of course, the last thing on earth. It reeked with 
corruption, certainly in its final phases, and stank to high heaven. 
Any other regime succeeding it could not but be an improvement. 
Tlicre is no doubt that the Communists have achieved a fair deal 
in the three years in which they have been in power. Certainly 
they liave been able to control their currency and the prices of basic 
commodities. 

Since 80 to 85 per cent of the Chinese people belong to the have- 
nots, the overall impression is inevitably one of support for the 
regime. Over the past six months the Communists have carried 
out a great anti-corruption drive both against party members and 
officials as also against commercial classes. The result is that the 
administration and business community have been terrorised into 
honesty. Youth has pride of place in the new China and the Com¬ 
munists, as elsewhere, are concentrating on them. . . 

There followed a description of the itinerary and a conclusion: 

“ If you judge China by the ends or results the Communist 
achievements are not unimpressive although on the industrial side 
their progress is far less than they would have the world beUeve— 
they are certainly behind India in this respect. If you judge China 
by the means you begin to ask whether the results were worth the 
methods employed—regimentation of the people, mass trials, 
executions, the imposition of a set pattern of thought and life. So 
far as I personally am concerned I do not think the results are worth 
the means. This was the first Communist country I have been to 
and I never reaUsed before so strongly the value of intellectual and 
individual freedom. This was particularly obvious when meeting 

( professors, scientists and other intellectuals. There was an intel- 
cctual timidity, a mental furtiveness about them which I found 
degrading. As you know, the Chinese are among the most nimble 
thmkers and the liveliest of conversationalists. Today they talk 
one set language—and that very guardedly. We used to say even 
in the old India that though the British might imprison the body of 
a man behind iron bars, nobody could imprison his mind. In 
China one realises for the first time what the imprisonment of the 
mind means.” 
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The reader may have wondered why I have bothered to quote at 
length an opinion on China in a chapter on India. The views expressed 
are, after all, what we cither already know or could guess. The main 
interest is, however, in the true Indian reaction. Wliilc the opinions of 
Mr. Moracs will not necessarily be identical with those of other members 
of the delegation, they could not be in direct conflict with a general 
impression, and it was for this reason that I was hardly surprised to read a 
report which threw a new light on individual Indian reaction. Students 
ot East Europe will be aware of a weekly publication, East Europe and 
Soviet Russia, in which Lady Listowel, with the perseverance of one who 
has reason to appreciate Communist persecution, relentlessly attacks the 
Iron Curtain with resources not normally at the disposal of the British 
Press. On 26th Tune 1952 her editorial was headed “ Mrs. Pandit's 
Revelations There followed an account of a report which Mrs. 
Pandit was said to have sent to the Chairman of the United Nations 
Committee on Forced Labour. The Committee was presided over by 
Sir Ramaswami MudaUar, an Indian with a long record of fine service 
for liis country. Mrs. Pandit was reported to have told the Committee 
that she had been disconcerted to discover that two million Cliincse 
men and w^omcn had been conscripted out of the fields to w^ork without 
pay on the Huai River Dam project. The source of these reports was Mr. 
Robert Trumbull, the Delhi correspondent of the New York Times, 
and the general picture he presented in Ins messages was certainly very 
different from the delegation’s unquahfied approval as described in the 
Indian Press. But for me the feature of this episode which seemed most 
disturbing was the alacrity with which the Press office at India House 
hotly denied Mr. Trumbull’s stoij when I questioned them on the 
telephone. Back came a sheaf of cuttings, mostly from the Hindu, 
reproducing the various extravagant expressions of gratitude to their 
Chinese hosts in which members of the delegation had indulged on their 
return. As to Mrs. Pandit’s allegation, I was referred to her own 
refutation in New Delhi on 26th June. 

“ My attention has been drawn to publication given by some 
newspapers in India and abroad to statements alleged to have been 
made by some members of the Indian Cultural Mission. Many of 
the statements which arc often made anonymously, as published, are 
incorrect and very misleading. ...” 

Someone had apparently complained of the complete control of the 
party by interpreters. This, too, was open to misunderstanding. 
Interpreters were obviously essential. Chinese hospitahty was proverbial, 
and was extended to the mission in the fullest measure. Mrs. Pandit 
continued: 

“ So far as we know, there was no question of forced labour. 
It is a well-known fact that the Huai River Dam was built through the 
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willing co-operation of about two million peasants who were paid in 
catties of rice (which is the usual form of payment) for work done by 
them. . . . Conditions in China arc obviously different from what 
many people have been used to elsewhere. Each person reacts to 
them according to his own temperament. The overall impression 
of the mission was one of admiration for the enthusiasm, disciphne 
and energy with which the people of Cliina are tackling the difxicidt 
tasks that face them, and for the measure of success they had 
obtained.” 

Whatever public denial is made of having spoken unkind words about 
China, we cannot shed our doubts in this matter. Mr. Trumbull is a 
respected journahst of the highest reputation, and the New York Times 
is not given to reproducing idle gossip. A fair deduction would be that 
the delegation, having accepted concentrated hospitality, could hardly 
turn on their hosts and criticise them immediately on their return to 
India. Least of all could the leader of the delegation have admitted the 
whole affair to be a flop. The mission set out with an intention of good¬ 
will, and that intention had to be preserved. But that India House 
should have corrected my interpretation with such emphasis and concern 
seemed unnecessary, to put it mildly. It almost seemed as if the Press 
Office sensed a slur on their country’s reputation in the indecent sugges¬ 
tion that the mission could have discovered any element of doubt in the 
united purpose of India and the new Cliina. 

I would not wish this assessment in any way to reflect on the liigh 
intention of Mrs. Pandit, whom I have never met. One can admire the 
leader of a delegation for her energy, enthusiasm and leadership without 
necessarily accepting her poUtical judgment. It is easy also to allow 
that judgment to be conditioned by the particular Chinese official with 
whom for the moment you are concerned. If he irritates, then that 
irritation is reflected in the subsequent evaluation of his country. If he 
pleases, then everything in the Chinese garden is roses. It is some such 
process as this that I suspect governed the reactions of the leader of the 
Indian delegation. 

In international diplomacy the habit of saying one tiling and thinking 
another is as old as time. But where the issue is so great, India will need 
to beware of many traps which he hidden behind the approach of 
“ proverbial hospitahty ’. It is very pleasant to indulge in soothing 
platitudes about “ the exchange of cultural heritages wliich have lasted 
over centuries Members of a delegation can exercise their imagina¬ 
tion, wliile to the Indian peasant working in liis fields China remains 
but a name, even if his education has permitted him to know of its 
existence. In the practical way of a practical world I doubt if such words 
as “ ancient frienaship born of a common cultural heritage ” have any 
meaning at all. Nevertheless they oil the machine of diplomacy, and 
our only fear is that they may oil it too thoroughly. As a result of the 
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recent exchanges, a China-India Friendship Association ^ has been 
formed. My own experience of “ friendsliip ” associations is that they 
exist, at least for one of the partners, for a single purpose only; and that 
purpose has little to do with friendship for constitutional government. 

A less sentimental view of India’s great neighbour may have been in 
the mind of the Indian Prime Minister as he watched events develop 
recently nearer home in the border kingdom of Nepal. For it was 
obvious that in deahng with Nepal the Indian Government were very 
conscious of the dangers if conditions in that country should so deteriorate 
as to invite the attention of the Chinese Communists knocking at the 
door along the Tibetan frontier. 

For many in Britain, Nepal is but the home of tough Uttlc Gurkha 
soldiers from a Ruritanian kingdom in the East. In view of its new 
importance, I will record the mere outUnc of the past. In 1867 King 
Surendra, on behalf of himself and his descendants, renounced all temporal 
power; since when the King and the ruling Rana family have functioned 
on parallel Hnes, in much tlie same way as King Victor Emanuel was 
permitted a titular status alongside MussoHni’s ciictatorship. Wc need 
only to note that for years relations between the palace and an all-powerful 
Maharaja, combining the functions of Commandcr-in-Chief and Prime 
Minister, were unhappy. ^ Three years ago matters came to a head. 

On the afternoon of 7th November 1950 FEs Majesty King Tribhuvana 
Bir Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah was out for one of his rare drives through 
his capital, Katmandu, when quite suddenly his carriage turned in through 
the gates of the Indian Embassy; and there the King remained to take 
shelter from his alleged enemies. A few days later the Indian Govern¬ 
ment dispatched two planes, and the King, accompanied by liis eldest 
son and a small party of relations and courtiers, were flown to safety in 
Delhi. Once before he had managed to slip away to India, and had 
discovered that an incognito Hfe in Calcutta had its attractions. The 
routine of a monarch preserved mainly for religious ceremonial and 
regarded as a reincarnation of Vishnu was not exactly exhilarating. Yet 
requests to visit India for medical treatment had always been refused as 
contrary to convention. For the moment, however, the refusal was due 
more to the Maharaja’s belief that the King would use his time to plot 
against the Rana Government and work for its overthrow. 

King Tribhuvana’s appeal to the Indian Government for protection 
placed the latter in a very awkward position. They had recently con¬ 
cluded a treaty of trade and friendship with Maharaja Sir Mohun Shum- 

^ The Association was inaugurated on i6th May, 1952, in the Peking People’s 
Institute of Foreign Affairs. Dr. Ting Hsi-lin, Vice-Minister of Cultural Affairs, 
who led the Chinese Mission to India in 1951, is President of the Association. On 
this occasion the vocal exchanges concerning common cultural heritages were thick 
and fast. 

* The titles of Maharaja, Commander-in-CIiief and Prime Minister were reserved 
for the head of the Rana family. They were hereditary, passing always to the oldest 
brother or nearest cousin. 
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shere Jung Bahadur. Yet they could hardly approve his somewhat 
feudal and uncompromising dictatorship. There was also the reflection 
that if they openly encouraged interference in Nepal by Nepalese Con¬ 
gressmen sheltering in India, it would hardly be logical simultaneously to 
protest at Cliinese interference in Tibet. Though this point may seem 
academic now that the Chinese grasp on Tibet is complete, at the time 
it was of real significance. Early in October 1950 the Nepalese Govern¬ 
ment had unearthed a plot to assassinate the Maharaja and leading 
members of the Government. The conspiracy was beheved to be the 
work of the Nepalese National Congress, an organisation which had 
received help and encouragement from the Indian National Congress and 
wliich sought to remove the Maharaja and his proUfic ruHng family, 
claiming also that in their aspirations they had tlie support of the King. 

The King, whose flight was accomplished only after obtaining the 
permission of the Maharaja, was received in Delhi by a guard of honour 
of the Fifth Gurkha Rifles,^ and representatives of the heads of the 
services. His somewhat dishevelled appearance was hardly likely to 
inspire confidence in those who received him. However good liis 
intentions, liis life had not been such as to develop any capacity for either 
politics or administration, and it was fair to deduce that the Nepalese 
National Congress were really out to exploit liis position for their own 
purposes. On iith November, the day of his arrival in Delhi, irregular 
bodies of men raided into Nepal at several points along the Indian- 
Ncpalcse border. In the centre they captured an important town— 
Birganj—where they proceeded to set up a parallel government. Simul¬ 
taneously the Raiia Government were demanding in India that the King 
should not return and that his thrcc-year-old grandson, Gyancndra, 
should be recognised as the new King, with the appointment of a Council 
of Regency. If the Indian Government were to yield to the Rana regime 
they would obviously antagonise many of their own Congress supporters. 
If, on the other hand, they were to ignore the Ranas and openly en¬ 
courage the armed revolt rapidly developing under the banner of the 
Nepalese Congress, the result could only be the collapse of ordered 
government in Nepal for the benefit of the Communists in Tibet. In 
the circumstances the subsequent rapid achievement of a compromise 
agreement was a triumph of diplomacy as gratifying to Pandit Nehru 
and the Indian Ministry for External Affairs as it was unexpected. 
Throughout negotiations the British position had not been easy. We 
had a long liistory of friendship and co-operation with the Rana family 
and their Government to remember. At the same time there could be 
no question of active interference in a problem which mainly concerned 
anotner member of the Commonwealth. 

^ This fine regiment was formerly the 5th Royal Gurkha Rifles, F.F., and some 
surprise was felt when, on the division of the Gurkha battalions between India and 
Britain, a Royal Regiment and unit of the old Pimjab Frontier Force was allotted to 
the Indian Republic. 
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The settlement took the famihar form of the estabUshment of an 
Interim Government composed of an equal number of representatives of 
the Ranas and the Nepalese Congress Party on a basis of joint responsi- 
bihty. Within t'wo years elections on a basis of complete manhood 
suffrage 'were to be held, and the resulting Constituent Assembly was 
then to evolve a new Constitution. But the treatment was, alas, to prove 
too rapid and superficial for a people so isolated from the world of modern 
democracy. Exactly why a Maharaja and Prime Minister who had 
everytliing to lose, not only for himself but also for his large family, 
completely reversed his decision concerning recognition of the boy 
prince, Gyancndra, and signed away liis future so conveniently to all 
concerned is at present a mystery. But it is to be admitted that in doing 
so he showed a readiness to co-operate which was not expected and which 
was in fact to lead to his own eclipse.^ Perhaps on sober reflection he 
and his Government reaHsed that a feudal kingdom shut in between a 
Communist Tibet and a repubhean India on which Nepal was entirely 
dependent, could hardly afford the luxury of choice. 

On 15th February 1951 King Tribhuvana returned in triumph to his 
capital, accompanied by an escort of two queens, three princes, daughters- 
in-law, grandsons and retainers, to be welcomed by the Maharaja, 
Cabinet Ministers and cheering crowds. 

In the meanwliile the N^al Assembly of Notables had ratified the 
terms of the Government of India, and in a Cabinet of ten, five of the 
old order of Ranas, including the Maharaja, retained their posts, and were 
joined by five new nominees of the Nepal National Congress. The 
stage was thus set for an initial dose of the blessings of democracy; and 
all because of the acceptance of India’s “ friendly advice ”. To mark the 
occasion, under an amnesty all political prisoners were set free. But 
there were signs that the initiation was far from healthy. Although 
the Nepalese Congress revolt had officially been called off, in the distant 
foothill districts of the Nepal Tcrai ^ the more excitable elements were 
refusing to recognise so tepid a compromise in government. The to'wn 
of Biratnagar in the east of the State was particularly the scene of chaos. 
Here, Nepalese Congress volunteers continued to make the most of their 
opportunities. The le’vying of contributions and requisition of cars 
were the outward manifestations of a control wliich was rapidly 
deteriorating to terrorism. Communist hand-bills appeared. In the 
north an organisation—the Gurkha Dal—under the leadership of young 
members of the Ranas ® was making a futile bid to restore the family 
fortunes. Meanwhile their elders were busy quarrelling over the method 

^ The decision was officially taken in the name of the Bharadari (Assembly of 
Notables). 

* The Tend is a strip of territory on the edge of the foothills of Nepal, where the 
thick jungle has for long been a State reserve for shooting tiger. 

* The revolt was led by Bharat Shumshere Rana, a grandson of General Babar 
Shumshere, the Defence Minister, who had already left the State for Bombay. 
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of selection of their Cabinet representatives. By the middle of April, 
dyarchy, as a transitional experiment in government, was collapsing, and 
the Maharaja was forced to surrender liis hereditary title of Commandcr- 
in-Chief, which was promptly assumed by the King. Thus within five 
months were the traditional roles of King and Prime Minister completely 
reversed. From then on it was only a matter of time before the find 
eclipse of Maliaraja Mohuii Shumshere Jung and his retirement into 
private life in India. It is true that in May he paid a visit to Dellii, 
accompanied by Mr. B. P. Koirala, the President of the Nepalese Con¬ 
gress, where Mr. Nehru succeeded in extracting a promise to work 
in harmony. But it was a very precarious truce, and by November 
coalition government had broken down and the Maharaja then faded 
from the political scene. ^ 

But wlio was there to step effectively into the vacuum caused by the 
collapse of liana rule? The leaders of the Nepal National Congress, 
vociferous enough in pohtical campaigning, had no practical experience 
whatsoever of government. They had been exiled in India, and could 
hardly claim a knowledge of conditions in their own country. In the 
circumstances India sent up two or three experienced administrators. 
In particular Mr. Srinigesh, Commissioner of a Division in East Punjab 
and a trustworthy servant of the old Indian Civil Service, was able to 
restore some confidence to a very insecure administration.^ Even so, 
the foundations for government wxTe too shallow, and one ministerial 
crisis followed another. Intrigue and dissension now entered the ranks 
of the Nepal Congress, taking the form of a simple, rather sordid brawl 
between two brothers, Mr. B. P. Koirala, the President of the Nepal 
Congress, and his elder brother, Mr. M. P. Koirala, who had assumed 
the office of Prime Minister. The quarrel appears to have been a matter 
of the latter’s refusal to accept certain names for the Ministry which had 
been submitted by the Nepal Congress Working Committee; an issue 
of personalities and not poHtics. At the end of July 1952 it had cul¬ 
minated in the expulsion of the Prime Minister ana two of his Ministers 
from the party for three years. These events, ironically enough, took 
place withiu a few days of the King’s inauguration of a new Advisory 
Assembly in which he spoke of “ another big step towards democracy ” ! 
Almost in the same breath the King asked his audience to believe that the 
cordiality between Nepal and her northern neighbour Tibet had not been 

^ On 16th November, 1951* a new Cabinet of twelve included eight Nepalese 
Congress Ministers and four Independents, of whom only two represented the 
Ranas. 

• The Indian decisive handling of Nepal at this stage was reflected on a miniature 
scale in the small neighbouring hill State of Sikkim. In June 1949 the Government 
of India assumed responsibility for the administration of the State after disturbances 
staged by the Sikkim State Congress, and an Indian official became Dewan at the 
head of an interim Government. In December 1950 a new Treaty with the 
Maharaja of Sikkim provided for the status of a Protectorate under India with 
internal autonomy. 

N 
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affected by the presence of the Cliincse. I have quoted from the report 
of The Times correspondent on 6th July. Yet only a month later, on 
3rd August, the same observer had to report that on 30th July fourteen 
Nepalese Communists had been arrested in a north-^vest border district 
of Nepal, and that they had had contact with the Chinese! Finally in 
August 1952 Mr. M. P. Koirala submitted his Government’s resignation 
to the King. On 4th September the King dissolved the advisory 
Assembly and hurried to Delhi, nominally for medical treatment, but 
more certainly to take counsel of Mr. Nehru. 

Where will this turbulent and childish quarrel of political greed lead 
the Nepalese? The happiest development would have been for the King 
to rule through the best advisers wliich India could provide, and leave 
experiments in “ popular ” government for at least a decade. Instead 
he has taken the administration into his own hands, and has chosen five 
councillors to help him. Three are members of the outgoing Ministry 
without party ties, while the other two arc a retired general and a retired 
judge. These are regarded as “interim” measures pending elections 
in 1954. Since the State at present enjoys a standard of 95 per cent 
illiteracy it would seem that the longer the interim the better! We can 
only hope that India, having with every justification estabhshed the 
precedent for interference, will not be shy of grasping a situation wliich if 
allowed to drift would prove so disastrous for her own interests. There 
was talk of fresh injections of Indian assistance, and Mr. Panikkar was 
mentioned as an envoy. Mr. Panikkar is a man of many parts. He 
has been able to reconcile working with great ability on behalf of the 
old feudal order of princes with a modern understanding of Communism 
in Chinese clothing, to which at one time were added outspoken attacks 
on British Imperialism.^ But he would hardly seem the man to rescue 
Nepal. Would not a less poHtical and more practical contribution be 
the medicine from which a country steeped in intrigue can benefit? 
It makes us wonder if, after all, the Rana dictatorship was not the more 
secure basis for the future evolution of the country. In the years when 
the world outside was accusing Nepal as representing a pocket of stagna¬ 
tion in the midst of progress, the difficulty was to rouse the interest of 
the people, particularly of the Gurkhas, in anything approximating to 
representative government. It became the fashion to speak of a clamour 
for reform from numbers of returning soldiers who had seen and envied 
the pubhc services which function in Western democracies. Naturally 
enough, Gurkha officers who returned to a country without an effective 
postal service asked questions. But the greater number of Gurkhas 
were quite content to remain politically unconscious and render unto the 

^ On 26th January 1951, in the “ Republic Day ” commemoration number of 
India News Sardar Panikkar contributed an article entitled “Political Forces in 
India in which the whole range of the British association with the sub-Continent 
was attacked. The basis of the theme was the economic strangulation of a continent, 
which otherwise could have flourished as an industrial exporter in world markets. 
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Ranas what they believed belonged to them. That being so, it is possible 
that the Government of India could liavc achieved a greater stability 
through a Regency Council, leaving some power with the Maharaja 
and recognising the King’s twenty-two-year-old son as Regent. Mean¬ 
while, for better or worse a modern search for progress is abroad. In 
August 1952 for the first time in history a Queen of Nepal spoke at a 
public function! For the first time, too, a national budget has been 
published. At last a road to link Katmandu with the Indian border is 
being constructed by the Indian Army. Indeed, if only a wealth of 
goodwill and outside technical assistance were needed, then the country 
could be regarded as safe. Alas, I cannot subscribe to the view that the 
generous allotment of $320,000 to Nepal under Point Four Aid from 
America is of any permanent value. The availability of firm leadership 
by men of integrity would be a more practical gift: and it is tliis element 
which India can now supply. 

Throughout these negotiations the British Government watched the 
situation anxiously. There was an understanding of India’s difficulty 
and an appreciation of her readiness to exercise only the minimum degree 
of interference. But there was also anxiety for the eight fine battalions of 
Gurkha troops which now form part of the British Imperial Forces and 
are fighting our battles in Malaya. How would they react to so much 
rumour and uncertainty at home? Nor can wc be certain that, with the 
new winds which blow from Nepal, the Nepalese Government will wish 
to perpetuate an arrangement by which Gurklia soldiers arc available to 
support distant Britisn interests in Malaya. We can but hope that 
they may continue to regard the situation as ofiering considerable 
advantages to the few troops affected and less tangible assets to their 
coimtry in general.^ 

Paradoxically Nepal, which for years produced such magnificent 
battalions for the Indian Army, has maintained only an inefficient 
indigenous force of some 25,000 retainers without training or modem 
equipment for its own defence. Years ago in Katmandu I watched their 
primitive artillery file past the saluting base on the backs of scores of 
ponderous elephants. I sat also in a glittering throne room while the 
King and his Court heard my father announce the appointment of 
Maharaja Sir Bhim Shumsherc Jung as a Major-General in the British 
Army and Colonel of the Fourtli Gurklias. On that occasion the robust 
figures of generals and officials in their scarlet and gold, with their 
jewelled head-dresses surmounted by bird-of-paradise plumes, betokened 
almost a Habsburg splendour, with an added gay touch of operatic 

^ Tliis issue is distinct from that of the facilities to recruit Gurkhas and hold them 
in three depots on Indian soil pending their despatch to Malaya. Questions have 
been asked in the Indian Parliament, and Mr. Nehru has been forced into a declaration 
to the effect that facilities cannot be afforded indefinitely. Under the tripartite agree¬ 
ment of 1947 between Britain, India and Nepal, the Government of India agreed to 
give transit facilities through India to Gurkha troops serving with Britain’s Gurkha 
battalions. 
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unreality. Outside in the crowded bazaar the poverty was obvious. 
But somehow it was not the aggressive poverty of despair. For these 
people were happy. In our searcn for an elusive freedom and the will of 
men to control tneir own destiny I sometimes wonder if we do not 
neglect their right also to a happiness which is not to be despised. More 
important, however, for India than hypothetical speculation is the 
immediate practical issue as to whether Nepal in her present chaotic 
condition can protect herself poHtically or physically from the new and 
powerful influences in Tibet. For this reason I suggest that the Indian 
mihtary mission in the coiuitry^ is as useful as any academic advice. A 
few strong administrators with executive power supported by some 
good professional soldiers would be the most practical contribution 
wliich India could offer both in her own interests and those of Nepal. 

The Nepal Communist Party is now definitely in touch with the 
Tibetan Communists. Officially the Katmandu Government have 
closed the Tibetan frontier, but one might as well attempt to demolish a 
swarm of locusts with a shot-gun as try to hold back Communist infiltra¬ 
tion if it really means to penetrate Nepal. It would seem that a new 
more vigorous intervention from DeUii will be required if the Indian 
Government are effectively to safeguard their northern frontier from 
future movements, whether of mihtary force or pohtical revolution. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


INDIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS 
(JAPAN, AMERICA, KOREA, THE SOVIET) 

W E have been considering India’s relations with Cliina and Nepal 
In the former case we could conclude tliat there was a desire 
to believe the best, in the latter case there was a reluctant 
readiness to fice the worst. But what of relations with the source of all 
controversy? Are we entirely to discount the value of India’s possible 
intervention if and when those who direct policy in Moscow ever abandon 
their will to control the world? If, in contrast, they press their intentions 
to the point when a third World War is precipitated, can India’s part as 
a mediator be effective? Those who have made a long study of the 
theory of Communism and who know Russia will tell us that one might 
as well negotiate with a stone wall as hope for a change of heart in the 
U.S.S.R. Others who seek for any sign or gesture which might indicate 
a desire to make a fresh start say that the Russians may have worked 
themselves into a position from which they cannot now retreat without 
loss of face. That being so, they would welcome some gesture from the 
West, sucli as the reversal of a poUcy to rearm Western Germany, as the 
excuse to extricate themselves from the impossible position in which 
they are situated. They would be prepared even to reconstitute the 
frontiers cast of the Oder-Ncisse line in return for the opportunity to 
be able to do it with a reason which could be conveniently dressed up 
for the millions under their control. 

It is a theory which will take some digesting. But its improbable 
nature is hardly the point. For our purpose the significance is that 
when a British delegation recently attended the Moscow economic 
mission, these views were seriously put to them by SarvepaUi Radha- 
krislman, the India Ambassador in Moscow.^ It so happened that one of 
our own delegates was deeply interested in a movement with which I 
have some association: the movement to encourage the conception of 

^ Sir S. Radhakrishnan, M.A., bom Madras 1888. Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford. Vice-Chancellor, Benares University. Professor of Eastern Religions and 
Ethics, Oxford, since 1936, known now as “ Shri Radhakrishnan ”. Leader of the 
Indian delegation to UNESCO, 1946. Contributed on Indian Philosophy in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th Edition. One of India’s most erudite and distinguished 
of international figures. He was relieved in Moscow in July 1952 by Mr. K. P. S. 
Menon, and returned to India to assume the Vice-Presidency of the Indian Union. 
He took his leave of Marshal Stalin on 6th April, 1952. In his new post his know¬ 
ledge and experience of international adairs wdl be readily available to the Indian 
Prime Minister. 
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World Federal Government.^ He wished to discover if the Russians 
could in any way be approached through the presentation of our ideas 
for a federal world; and for his purpose he immediately sought out 
the Indian Ambassador. The story goes tliat Shri Radhakrislman, 
after his arrival in Moscow% shut liimself up for weeks and studied his 
books on philosophy, rather than plunge into the eddying currents of 
pohtical controversy. This new approach so astonished the Russians 
that they gave liim their confidence in a mamier not offered to anyone 
else. When Shri Radhakrishnan handed over his office in Moscow in 
April 1952 he was received by Mr. Stalin in an interview which lasted 
half an hour. He was the first foreign diplomat for two years to receive 
this attention. So I return to the first and last aspect which concerns us; 
which is the degree to wliich India can effectively play the role of 
mediator. In the particular case quoted Radhakrislman apparently got 
nowhere. But in general terms I beUeve that it would be only right to 
bear in mind always the main feature of a situation which allows one 
Powxr in the world at least access to leadersliip on both sides. A bridge, 
to be effective, must reach to both banks. Whether India as a bridge really 
reaches the other bank we do not know. Yet if we abandon all hope in 
her ability to do so we only advance the process of division. It is in 
the possibility of success rather than in the probability of failure that we 
should judge the purpose of India’s neutrality. The quality of hope as 
the tliird and most obscure of the three virtues is so often neglected; 
and in so far as India offers us the chance to recapture a forgotten con¬ 
fidence, we should never lose sight of the vague circumstances which 
might conceivably give history an unexpected twist and restore sanity 
in the fullness of time. For such reasons we cannot dismiss Indian 
neutrality which could be vital to the world, as mere diplomatic 
weakness. 

Nor is the desire to remain without commitment contrary to the 
natural interests of the country. If foregoing the luxury of expensive 
armies in any way contributes to improve the lot of millions who live at 
subsistence level, we should welcome the economy. But there is some¬ 
times a suspicion that independence of action and decision is based not so 
much on the logic of neutrality as on a desire to impress the world with 
the power to choose. Was it really necessary to adopt that very in¬ 
dividual attitude in the matter of signing a separate treaty with Japan? ^ 
Need every opportunity be seized to emphasise alleged examples of 
domination and exploitation of East by West? 

The Indian objections to attending the San Francisco meeting in 1951 

^ World Federal Government is a movement which in Britain has developed on a 
non-party basis. A British Parliamentary Group under the Presidency of Lord 
Boyd Orr have taken the lead in stimulating international interest. 

* The Indo-Japanese Treaty was signed in Tokyo on 9th June 1952. It was 
ratified by both countries on 27th August 1952. It covers most-favoured nation ** 
treatment in imports and exports, the return of confiscated property and the waiving 
of all reparation claims. 
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to sign the Japanese Treaty were based mainly on two contentions. First, 
it was claimed tliat the treaty denied to Japan an honourable position of 

a uality among nations. Secondly, it was said that the terms did not 
ow otlicr countries especially interested in a stable peace in the Far 
East, to subscribe sooner or later to the treaty. In so far as any reaction 
to its own fate coming from a defeated nation after the war has value, 
the Japanese reaction itself supplied the answer to the first point. Japan 
in fact fully acknowledged the adequacy of her return to an honourable 
international status. The United States answered the second point in 
the following terms. The Treaty made full provision for multilateral 
signature, in that it “ obligates Japan to conclude similar treaties with all 
countries not now signatcuy who arc party to the United Nations’ 
declaration of ist January 1942 This was the declaration by wliich 
twenty-six nations pledged themselves to use their united military and 
economic resources against the enemy and not to make separate armistice 
or peace terms. Tlie second clause stated: “ The foregoing declaration 
may be adhered to by other nations which are or wliich may be rendering 
material assistance and contribution in the struggle for victory over 
Hitlerism.” 

An interesting situation at the time arose in that Burma, wliich can be 
regarded as an inexperienced but usually obedient younger brother, on 
this occasion also opposed the Japanese Treaty, though for very different 
reasons. Burma liad suffered cruelly and wanted her pound of flesh. 
Here was an occasion when the Indian gesture of waiving reparations 
received no response. Here, too, was an indication that though Asia, 
under Indian leadership, may in certain circumstances speak with one 
voice, we may when matters of purely Asian interest are concerned, 
expect the normal rough and tumble of less lofty negotiation. 

More logical was the Indian attitude to the complete by-passing of 
Communist Cliina in the Japanese settlement. But in elaborating the 
Indian view the measures which Nehru would have preferred could only 
have deprived the United Nations of all effective military defence of the 
Western Pacific, and thrown tliis vital responsibility on to the shoulders 
of a defenceless Japan.^ It was the inmheation of the abandonment of 
responsibility for the physical defence of the Far East by the United States 
that was the real cause of some American resentment at India’s isolated 
attitude to the Japanese Treaty. 

As time passes, one has the impression that the Prime Minister’s 
approach has mellowed. Gone arc the passionate declamations to which 
we were subjected in 1946 and 1947. Instead there is a saner, more 
practical approach, tempered naturally by the desire to protect those 

^ India would have advocated the return of Formosa to Communist China and 
the return of the Kurile and Ryuku Islands to Japan. The latter measures would 
have been contrary to the terms of the Potsdam Agreement, which India had not 
questioned during the five and a half years she had served on the Far Eastern Com¬ 
mission (Washington Correspondent of The Times, 26th August 1951). 
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whose voices are not yet articulate in international negotiation. Not a 
little of this new caution can be attributed to a growing sense of identity 
of interest with Britain and the Commonwealth. For example, we can 
well imagine a very different attitude to such matters as the controversy 
over Persian oil or the dispute with Egypt had they been prominent a 
few years ago. Instead we find in the case of the former no effort made 
to purchase Persian oil and the refusal to be drawn into the controversy, 
while in the latter case, at least in so far as the Sudan is concerned, the 
support of freedom of choice for the Sudanese is identical with our own 
declared policy.^ 

Thus it would seem tliat increasingly as the tics with Britain are 
strengthened, so is moderation more conspiciioiis in foreign policy. 
Former obsessions are turning to natural reactions, and each case tends 
now to be considered on its merits rather than governed by the previous 
inflexible will to act as a focus for the championship of Asian nationalism. 
In so far as Nehru experiences an irritation at United Nations impotcncy, 
he will merit the sympathy of many in the West who are increasingly 
conscious of the misuse of the UNO macliincry. Pandit Nehru has 
generally seemed inclined to leave the advocacy of under-developed 
territories in the Middle East to Pakistan. Yet in the particular case of 
Tunisia he could not resist the temptation to emphasise his disapproval 
at the failure of the Arab-Asian bloc to achieve a hearing of the casc.^ 
I would not attempt to inquire into a problem which is so fraught with 
doubt and difficulty as the part the United Nations should play in 
balancing up the mutual relations of great Powers and their colonial 
territories. We in Britain might claim that the effect of international 
interference is but to substitute the rule of many novices for that of a 
single agency with generations of experience; and so, if we agree that 
the machinery of UNO needs an overhaul, it would be for somewhat 
different reasons from those of Mr. Nehru. Nevertheless, in so far as 
there have been occasions when the facilities of UNO have been abused 
by Western Powers,^ the Prime Minister of India will be understood 
when he hints that the day might come when Asian Powers would have 
to consider their whole position in relation to their ability to be h®ard 
effectively in such conditions as obtained in the Tunisian dispute. 

Closely in accord vrith suspicion of the United Nations is the fear of 
encroachment by the United States. Where the French and the Dutch 
are regarded as maintaining pohtical domination, the American guilt is in 

’ Statement by the Prime Minister at his Press Conference, New Delhi, 20th July 

1952. 

® This was one of the rare occasions of Mr. Nehru*s active interest in Middle East 
polemics. In January 1951 when passing through Paris Mr. Nehru held a long 
conversation with M. Habib Bourgiba, the son of the leader of the Tunisian 
Nationalist Party “ Neo-Dastour ”. 

* An outstanding example of such abuse was the manipulation of the General 
Assembly vote by the United States in November 1947, to obtain a two-thirds 
majority vote on the partition of Palestine. 
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economic aggression. Yet here, too, wc note a tendency to soften the 
sharp edge of previous accusation. As late as October 1950, at the con¬ 
ference of the Institute of Pacific Relations held at Lucknow, Indian 
opposition to American policy was unambiguous and intense; nor were 
the Americans inchned to take criticism without hitting back. At the 
time India’s attitude to the crossing of the 38 th Parallel had been declared, 
and while at the conference India accused the United States of using the 
United Nations for her own purpose, the United States retaliated with 
the charge that Indian ncutrahty and her support of the Peking Govern¬ 
ment were an abandonment of obligations to the United Nations. One 
of the Americans summed up with the reasonable contention that 
American confidence in the integrity of Indian neutrality would be 
reinforced if India could show that she really understood the dangers of 
Communism as wc know them in the West. Indian public opinion is 
now receiving its education. But in 1950 tlicre was certainly Httlc to 
show that the country had any idea of the manners and method of Com¬ 
munists once they get into their stride. It was with an appreciation of 
alleged Indian indinerence to Western fears that until recently there was 
resentment in America at the thought of economic aid to India. Why 
waste money on fellow-travellers? was the crude reaction. But with 
the arrival of Mr. Chester Bowles as Ambassador in Delhi there was an 
abatement of former tension, and the signing of the Indo-American Aid 
Agreement in the spring of 1952 was the outward manifestation of the 
new spirit. 

I think it is true to assert that in India and Pakistan, indeed throughout 
the East, the trend of policy receives its direction more from the play of 
personalities than from the will of Governments. Certainly in so far as 
India is concerned her status and influence in international affairs derive 
from the Prime Minister. That foreign policy is his exclusive interest 
was emphasised during the elections when relations with countries 
outside India, whether within or without the Commonwealth, hardly 
featured as issues for the consideration of the electorate. The process is 
one of two-way traffic, and in the case of relations with America, where 
there has recently been some adjustment, it was due as much to the 
personal reactions of Mr. Chester Bowles as to any fundamental change 
in national sentiment. 

Mr. Bowles’ enthusiasm will not entirely commend itself to Englishmen 
who claim to understand India and her problems. Maybe we are too 
shy of flattery and the sentimental approach. Here is an example of the 
American Ambassador’s opinions: ^ 

“ First of all we arc interested in India because we have watched 
for many years India’s struggle for freedom. Wc also were a 

^ Address to Project Executive Officers; Nilokeri, ist August 1952, in the presence 
of prominent officers of the U.S. Technical Administration. Mr. Bowles’s term of 
office came to an end in March 1953. 
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colonial country. One hundred and seventy-five years ago we got 
rid of the British and remained their friends. You have also got 
rid of British rule five years ago, and continue to be their friends. 
Secondly, we admire the people who work to help themselves. I 
doubt whether there is another country in the world, which, with 
such slender resources, has done so much in five years as you have 
done.” 

There followed a Hst of achievements: the integration of the States, 
the drafting of the Constitution, the peaceful conduct of elections and 
the solution of the refugee problem. Mr. Bowles continued: 

” Tliree hundred and sixty million people, who had lived a 
miserable life under Colonial rule arc now awakened and are 
marching on their own strides. Tliis has an important significance 
to the world of to-day tom with conflict and strife.” 

Some impeccable observations about international peace acliieved 
only by the freedom of mankind, concluded heroically. 

The people of the world are on the march. They are determined 
to go forward to get rid of feudahsm, to hve a better Hfe.” 

I fear that whenever I hear of milhons ” on the march ”, I am suspicious. 
It is the kind of r/irAe that has become the stock-in-trade of all those who 
thrive on mass applause. I should have Hked, too, to draw the attention 
of the American Ambassador to the circumstances which allow a man 
trained in the misery of that Colonial rule to draft the new Constitution, 
which Mr. Bowles so admired.^ But there is Httle profit in bitterness; 
and if Mr. Bowles’s fertile oratory in any way furthers the opportunity 
for India to accept American economic aid or conclude satisfactory trade 
agreements, all luck to liis eloquence. 

In turning again to the Indian side of the direction of policy, we 
should note that though the Prime Minister is at the helm, he is certainly 
served by some able navigators. Men such as Bajpai and Benegal Rao 
have interpreted India to the world with a skill and persuasion which 
have won her many friends at times when her poUcy seemed out of step 
with the West. Particularly did the influence of Benegal Rao convey a 
sense of urgency in the part India chose to play in the Korean War; 
and since Korea continues to dominate the international situation, an 
analysis of the Indian attitude will help our better understanding of a 
very entangled web of controversy. 

Late in June 1950, after four days of hesitation, India accepted the two 
United Nations resolutions by wmch action was taken to halt aggression 

^ The new Constitution was very largely the work of Dr. Ambedkar, who for 
many years was an able and much-respected member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
CouncU. 
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in Korea. The acceptance was the more welcome because it had been 
wisely made, after the receipt of a report from Mr. C. Kondappi, the 
Indian delegate on the United Nations Commission for Korea, whose 
sympatliies were known to be by no means with the Southern Korean 
administration. The Indian attitude was therefore governed solely by 
the firm conviction that the North Koreans had committed an act of 
aggression, and Nehru felt that the weight of his country’s moral convic¬ 
tion should be lent to the cause of the United Nations. ** Where free¬ 
dom is menaced or justice threatened, or aggression takes place, we can¬ 
not and shall not be neutral,” Nehru had said in Wasliington in 1949; 
and liis bold assertion was now to be tested. Its interpretation—and 
1 say it in no spirit of criticism—has taken the form of the contribution of 
one Field AmbLilance. It would have been a happy symbol of India’s 
interest if an Indian Minister, or even a delegation, could have found time, 
after cultural exclianges with China, to have visited Korea, and seen the 
fine work of their small unit. Nevertheless, the Indian Field Ambulance 
is a manifestation of a consistent Korean pohey, which was defined at the 
Prime Minister’s Press Conference in Dellii on 7th July 1950. Nehru 
stressed that his country had had no previous associations with either 
North or South Korea. Being, however, convinced of the guilt of the 
North Koreans, his Government very forcefully condemned it. But 
support of the United Nations resolutions in no way involved any further 
acceptance of expanding obHgations arising out of the initial action, 
which was confined to aggression in Korea. 

Behind the Indian approach lay the full weight of their sympathies 
with the Peoples’ Government of China and their disapproval of the 
non-recognition of that Government by the United Nations. There 
followed the Soviet withdrawal from the Security Council in January 
1950; and it was Nehru’s view that subsequently a progressive deteriora¬ 
tion of conditions in the East had set in. 

It was in this spirit that later in July Nehru penned his identical appeals 
to Marshal Stalin and Mr. Acheson. His object, he said, was to locahse 
the conflict, and then win peace through an end to the impasse in the 
Security Council. The People’s Government of China must take their 
place in the Council, so that tlic Soviet could return. All could then find 
the basis for a settlement. StaHn was asked to use his influence to this 
end.^ It was a sincere bid to rescue the international situation, but it 
could never have had a chance, for the conditions of aggression wliich 
had brought about India’s condemnation were never acimowledged by 
Stalin. On 3rd August, in the Security Council, Mr. MaUk declared 
that the conflict had started wdth an unprovoked attack from the South, 
with the help of U.S. military advisers. Over two years later, in August 
1952, Stahn was wishing the North Koreans success in their battle against 

^ This approach was further emphasised, together with an insistence on the 
complete independence of India from “ blocs ”, in an address to an emergency 
meeting of the Indian Parliament on 31st July 1950. 
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the United Nations, and talking of the “ heroic Korean people in their 
struggle for the freedom and independence of their homeland.*'^ 

Stan’s reply to Nehru was therefore merely an amiable confirmation 
of Nehru’s suggestions. Mr. Acheson, in contrast, set out the American 
objections in some detail. His main contention was that the question of 
the Chinese representation at the United Nations should be decided on 
its merits by the United Nations themselves, and should not be dictated 
to them by North Korean aggression amounting to blackmail. Nor did 
he behevc that the termination of hostiUties in Korea could in any way be 
contingent upon the determination of other questions, which were con¬ 
currently before the United Nations. To this Nehru repHed that the 
question of tlie recognition of the Peking Government by the United 
Nations had been advocated by the Government of India ever since 
Indian recognition of the Communist regime in December 1949. His 
present appeal was made only wdth the object of creating a suitable 
atmosphere for a peaceful solution. 

The argument served the purpose of throwing into clear rchef the deep 
and fundamental cleavage wdiicli separates the champions of rival 
ideologies; and in so far as we, too, have alFordcd official recognition to 
Mao Tsc-tung’s Cliina, we can appreciate the sincerity of the Indian 
point of view. That view was soon to be subject to stresses and strains 
in which the feeUng of a dilemma was apparent. On ist August the 
Soviet representative, Mr. Malik, returned to the Security Council to 
occupy the seat as Chairman. There were those who thought that he 
was better out than in, for he promptly pressed a resolution to the effect 
that all forces should withdraw from Korea, thereby leaving the North 
Koreans free to aclrievc their original intention. 

It was at tliis stage that Sir Senegal Rao seemed to be in some doubt as 
to how to interpret his country’s intentions. Where the majority of the 
Council were quick to turn down Mr. Malik’s proposals. Sir 13 enegal 
took the view that it was better to argue than fight. The Soviet pro¬ 
posals were “ complex ”, and rather than renounce them out of liana, he 
would first consult his Government. On 19th August, as an alternative, 
he put forward the practical suggestion that the Korean crisis should be 
handed over to a sub-committee of the six non-permanent members, 
who could be regarded as neutral. This appeared to have the merit that 
it could have provided the Soviet wdth a face-saving device to withdraw, 
and there wall be many who will regret that it was not adopted. But 
when wc have given the Indian representative’s diplomacy the fair and 
full consideration which it fully deserves, when we have taken note of 
subsidiary matters, such as the Indian fear of the effect of America’s 
isolation of Formosa, when we have finished weighing the justice of 
Nehru’s broad indictment that Western Powers take decisions affecting 

^ Telegram to North Korean Premier on the occasion of the North Korean 
national holiday. Reproduced in all Moscow newspapers. A.P. message 15th 
August 1952. 
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vast areas of Asia without understanding the needs and minds of the 

S le, we arc still left with a grave contradiction, which requires to be 
lined. That is the simple fact that wliile fully acknowledging the 
evil intent and nature of North Korean aggression, it does not ever seem 
to have occurred to Sir Benegal Rao to question the Soviet denial of 
North Korean guilt. Some will call this diplomacy, an inevitable 
evasion through the force of relentless circumstances. Others may 
crudely regard it as dishonesty. Whatever the verdict, the challenge was 
never made by the one Power in the world which might have forced the 
issue into the daylight of open discussion and international exposure. 
Would that not have represented a service worthy of the highest states¬ 
manship, even though the immediate results might have been to create 
yet greater tension? 

Running through the sincere but sometimes ambiguous Indian approach 
to the Korean problem is always the theme that the danger to economic 
progress and poHtical freedom in the East is a revival of Western im¬ 
perialism, compared widi wliicli the subversive influence of Communism 
is a poor competitor. To Jawaharlal Nehru nationalism is the source of 
all progress.^ Therefore where Commimism supports Nationalism, it is 
at least a more welcome agency than Western Colonialism. 

It is consequently not surprising to note the personality of the Prime 
Minister asserting itself in his interpretation of coloniaHsm nearer home, 
when Ins sense of impatience at the fact of those few small islands of 
foreign territory on Indian soil is very evident. How irritating it must 
be to tolerate those blotches of colour—Goa, Kariakal, Pondicherry and 
others—which disturb an otherwise consistent unity across the new map 
of India! ^ 

In the mystery wliich surrounded the truce talks in Korea we, the 
public, remained helpless and bewildered spectators. We read that the 
resistance to repatriation of some 15,000 Chinese prisoners was a loss of 
face wliich the Cliinese Communists could not tolerate; and we can well 
believe it. We read an unconfirmed report that Mr. Panikkar was told 
by Chou En-lai that the armistice would be signed if the prisoners were 
returned; and once again we were reminded of the possibilities and hopes 
of Indian intervention. 

Yet the first moves in this direction were not encouraging. In June 
1952 the American Government invited India among others to send 
military observers to investigate conditions in Koje prison camp. Mr. 
Nehru’s reply was qualified and vague. Prison camps were the responsi¬ 
bility of fhe Red Cross. Germ-warfare investigation was work for 

^ In Mr. Nehru’s opening address at the nth Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations (3rd October 1950) he stated: “ No argument in any Asian country would 
have weight if it ran counter to the nationalist spirit of that country—communism 
or no communism.” 

* The present situation in regard to these territories is set out in Appendix VI. 
They constitute a somewhat separate problem to the normd issues raised by India’s 
foreign relations. 
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scientists. “We have added that we feel all these matters arc really 
part of the larger and far more important problem of the exchange of 
war prisoners. ... If we could help in finding some way out of that we 
should gladly do so.“ ^ Of events in Tibet, Mr. Nehru spoke in very 
subdued terms as compared with the shocked disapproval he had expressed 
when Cliina first moved her armies across the Tibetan border. The 
Indian Mission would remain in Lhasa with a somewhat changed 
character. He did not think there would be any dilFiculty, “ as it is a 
matter to be negotiated between China and Tibet ! If this was to be 
the measure of Indian conviction for the future, we could hardly expect 
any dynamic interference in the international scene by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. Is there not in such hesitancy and meek acceptance a suggestion 
that to risk Cliinese and, by impheation, Soviet displeasure is at all costs 
to be avoided ? I would tnerefore close on a plea: that in interpreting 
her assumed role of help and mediation to powerful and quick-tempered 
antagonists, India could usefully accept any call on her ability to in¬ 
vestigate and offer her solution which may come her way. But let her 
arbitration be completely objective. If a crime is alleged, we call in 
not a diplomat, but a detective. Let the detective, then, do his job 
conscious of liis duty to pursue truth, however unpalatable the process 
may be with its revelations and results. In the years to come fearless 
mediation will merit international respect and reap its reward. Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan on the eve of his departure from Moscow after his inter¬ 
view with Marshal Stahn made this statement: “ There is no outstanding 
problem now dividing the world that camiot be settled by discussion 
and negotiation. It would be unwise to bang the door against every 
approach and give up the task as impossible. No effort should be wastea, 
and every effort should be made to get the top people together.” 

May his message of heme continue to sustain our world of doubts and 
suspicion. All we ask or his country is the fearless pursuit of truth in its 
welcome mission of mediation. 

I had concluded this chapter on a note of disappointment. A few 
weeks later I had to confess that Mr. Krishna Menoif s adroit handhng of 
his country’s new proposals to deal Avith Korean prisoners of war led me 
considerably to modify my views. Menon’s proposals in November 
1952 undoubtedly captured the imagination of some fifty nations at 
New York. If nothing else was achieved, he managed to set in motion 
a chain of new international cross-currents. At one moment Britain’s 
relations with the United States were in some danger; at another it 
almost seemed as if a wedge might be driven between Moscow and 
Peking! But quite apart from considerations of success or failure, the 
significant feature of the proposals was surely a claim that they had the 
support of the whole Asian world. Here for the first time was a pro¬ 
posal by an Asian Power claiming to speak on behalf of Asia, receiving 
' Press Conference, Delhi, 22nd June 1952. 
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the full support of Britain, and at least the acquiescence of America. 
Here for the first time was the prospect of a reaUgnment of loyalties. 
The Government of RepiibUcan China could not have enjoyed the 
obligation to echo the thin arguments of their Soviet comrades. Nor 
could the Indian proposals have been put forward without some indica¬ 
tion from the Indian Ambassador in Peking that the Chinese would listen 
to them. Here at last was an example of neutrality exercised con¬ 
vincingly and with sincerity as an agency to help us all in our 
bewilderment. 

Let us close, then, with a clearer conception of Indian ncutrahty thaia 
was possible a few months ago. When Mr. Ancurin Bevan in Delhi 
in February 1953 advocated the creation of a third bloc in world affairs, 
he stood rebuked by Mr. Nehru. For it was clear that Mr. Bevan was 
thinking in terms of force; and in so far as a bloc of any kind is regarded 
as a solution by Nehru, it is a bloc of thought; a bloc of true pacifism 
based only on a bcHcf in the evils of armament, and a hatred of wan 
Paradoxically, while 1 have always regarded Western rearmament as a 
duty so long as a challenge to our way of hfe exists, I equally feel that wc 
can be grateful for a neutrality on which we can depend in all circum¬ 
stances ; a kind of haven of sanity in a world at war. It is this need 
which I feel Nehru’s India could meet, and in doing so provide the 
catalytic clement in a crisis wdiich might be the salvation or a shattered 
world. In the meanwhile in such dim idcaUsm there is nothing in¬ 
compatible with a fearless exposure and defence of truth in the 
contemporary situation of today. 
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THE BACKGROUND 

O N 19th March 1849 Joseph Cunningham, a lieutenant of Engineers, 

I achieved prominence through the publication of his History of 
the Sikhs, a searching and careful work covering the origin or the 
Sikli nation and closing with the Sikli Wars. 

Cunningham had known the Sikh frontier as a poHtical officer and had 
been attached to the staffs of both Sir Charles Napier and Sir Hugh 
Gough. At Sobraon he served with the Governor-General, Sir Henry 
Hardinge. At the time his services earned him a brevet and an appoint¬ 
ment in Bhopal State, where he presumably wrote his History. Much 
of Cunningham’s detailed account of events in 1846 may be summarised 
as an accusation that the British had an understanding with Raja Gulab 
Singh of Jammu by which the Sikh Army should be attacked and 
abandonee! in defeat by its own Government. “ Under such circum¬ 
stances of discreet pohey and shameless treason was the Battle of Sobraon 
fought,” wrote Cunningham. His frankness cost him his career, and he 
was removed from political employment by the East India Company 
and returned to miUtary duty.^ 

The story, as he tells it, relates how in 1846 the Governor-General was 
able to satisfy Gulab Singh, who had become an embarrassing clement in 
the general post-war settlement with the Sikhs. Kashmir had fallen to 
the Sikhs in 1819, and in 1820 the small prindpaHty of Jammu was 
granted by the Sikli, Maharaja Ranjit Singh, to Gulab Singh, a petty 
Dogra hill chief. Gulab Singh has been described as both avaricious and 
ambitious. The quality wliich, however, was in evidence from the 
point of view of British negotiations was his extreme skill in secret 
diplomacy. In 1841 Gulab Singh was sent by Ranjit Singh to quell a 
reDcllion of Sikh troops in Kashmir, which he did with ruthless cflFidcncy. 
Thereafter he became virtual master of the Kashmir Valley. In 1845 
his intrigues miscarried and, with a Sikh army approaching Jammu, he 
was forced to hurry to Lahore and submit to a fine and some loss of 
territory. 

After their war with the Sikhs, the British demanded an idemnity of 
the Sikh Government in Lahore, but since Httle of it could be taken in 
money, territory was ceded instead. Kashmir and the Hill States from 
the Indus to the Beas were accordingly detached from the Punjab and 
transferred to Raja Gulab Singh as a separate sovereignty for the sum of 

^ Cunningham died at Ambala in 1851, and was buried in the cemetery on the 
Grand Trunk Road near Ferozepore. 
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million. The final transaction was confirmed in the Treaty of 
Amritsar of i6th March 1846,^ and in token of British supremacy under 
Article 10 of the Treaty, the Rulers of Kashmir until recently presented 
the British Government each year with one horse, twelve goats and six 
Kashmir shawls. Exactly who profited from this rather uneven but 
quite practical generosity I have never discovered.^ 

The reader may have w’ondered why I have dealt at some length with 
the distant events of another century. Their significance for our pur¬ 
poses is just this: that the modem Kashmir problem in no small measure 
derives from an award of doubtful wisdom and integrity made to a 
Dogra Chief Minister of the young Mahar^a Duhp Singh of the Punjab, 
whose kingdom at the time had been placccf under a Council of Regency, 
and as such it would have been at least satisfactory if a British Govern¬ 
ment could now have seen the matter through to its conclusion. 

The geographical expression, Kashmir, covers 82,258 square miles 
and includes communities with as httle in common with each other as a 
Scandinavian has with a Spaniard. We are apt to think of an exaggerated 
homogeneity because of recent years wc have been constantly reminded 
of the fact that of its population of four million, over three milhon are 
Mohammedans. The problem is therefore always presented to us as one 
of a small Dogra tyranny dominating a vast number of Moslems. In 
fact it is a moimtainous country of no roads, whose isolated groups are 
conscious only of their own existence, and have consequently easily been 
divided to be ruled by powerful invaders for many centuries. For 
example, in Eastern Ladakh some 40,000 Buddliists have for centuries 
lived in complete and serene isolation. 

The heart of this beautiful country is the Jhelum Valley, an oval plain, 
100 miles in length and 30 miles in oreadth, which stretches from east to 
west, sheltering within the mighty protection of the Karakoram and Pir 
Panjal ranges, and only a few days journey from the plains of Pakistan 
and India. Within this valley dwell the people we know as Kashmiris, 
distinct from their co-nationals of the distant inaccessible areas, a gentle, 
friendly people of little stamina who in trouble bark loudly, but who 
seldom really bite. Little wonder that their pathetic incompetence has 
been successfully exploited by Scytliian Hindu Princes, Moghuf Emperors, 
Duranis of Kabul and Ranjit Singh the Sikh. Finally the award to Gulab 
Singh handed them as easy prey to a Hindu Dogra dynasty. 

We need thoroughly to appreciate this quality of hopeless resignation 
which permitted exploitation, if we arc to appreciate the psychological 
significance of the presence today of Indian armed forces in the Vale of 
Kashmir. That great sage of modern Islam, Sir Mohammed Iqbal, 
himself a Kashmiri, in shame and sorrow wrote of the plight of his people, 
“ The Kashmiri has come to hug slavery to his bosom. ... A stranger 

^ The Treaty of Amritsar effected the transfer of “ all hill country between the 
Indus and the Ravi for the sum of 75 lakhs of Rupees 
* I am informed that the shawls were annually presented to Queen Victoria. 
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to the dignity of self, ashamed of his ego.” Sir Zafrullah Khan was a 
httle more reaUstic and less poetic when before the Security Council he 
said that one soldier armed with no more than a bayonet could drive 
4,000 Kashmiris in whatever direction he desired. It is this inherent 
sense of inferiority which Sheikh Abdullah recently claims to have 
conquered for the greater dignity and welfare of the Kashmiri. 

Maharaja Sir Hari Singh, a grand-nephew of Gulab Singh, remained 
in aloof indifference to the welfare of liis people throughout the twenty- 
three years of liis rule. While his own detachment contributed to the 
final debacle, we should remember that he inherited a system of taxation 
and land revenue which allowed the barest margin of subsistence to the 
Moslem Kashmiri. The production of silk, saffron, paper, tobacco, 
wine and salt was a State monopoly. An ad valorem duty of 85 per cent 
was levied on all woollen manufacture. The incidence of land taxation 
was three times that levied in the neighbouring Punjab. Carpenters, 
boatmen, butchers, bakers, even prostitutes were taxed. Until 1934 the 
slaughter of a useless cow was a capital offence. The issue of arms 
hcences was limited to Hindus. It is easy to blame the Maharaja in 
terms of the standards of a Western free democracy. It is not quite so 
fair to condemn when we assess him along with others of his order, and 
remember that British poHcy in general terms allowed Princes to live 
and let hve, and the Indian Pohtical Department stepped in only when 
events were so obvious that they could not escape pubUdty. Of the 
many thousands of Europeans who came and went through Kashmir in 
the Indian summers not a few were quite prepared to criticise the Ruler 
and yet accept his hospitaUty. 

My own acquaintance with this beautiful country dates back to an old 
house in Lincolnshire where my grandfather had smothered the walls 
with enlarged photographs of family groups depicting the carefree social 
hfe of northern India in the 1890s. For many years from Lahore he and 
his three daughters had set off for Srinagar, covering the 230 miles from 
Rawalpindi in a jolting tonga with the pony teams changing every six 
miles or so. My mother had stories to tell of three sleepy girls being 
turned out at five o’clock in the morning to strike camp and take to the 
road; for my grandfather apparently drove his family on a tight rein. 
Those were times when a few annas tossed to the boatman produced a 
basket of vegetables sufficient for the needs of a family Hving on a house¬ 
boat for the next few days. The Kashmir I myself nad known had lost 
the charm of isolation, and every year a few thousand Englishmen and 
women motored through in the day from Rawalpindi, shot and fished 
in the valleys, played golf in Gulmarg on the most beautiful of courses 
and bargained with the cheerful rogues in Srinagar for silks, furs and 
papier-mach^. Every time I made the journey I found myself turning 
over in recesses of the imagination the possibilities of this country under 
Western scientific and conscientious development. Marred the country 
might be under the impact of the European. But it was fascinating to 
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reflect on the manner of the modem Utopia which might have emerged 
if that mutilation could have developed under ordered and progressive 
administration. The potential mineral wealth, the development of 
local rural industries, the crafts and patient skill of Kashmiri craftsmen, 
the opening up of the great mountain valleys, an electrified railway and— 
the greatest ot tasks—the clearance of the physical and moral fdth which 
pervaded the hovels in and around Srinagar; ^ all these not unworthy 
dim reflections could have been the realities of today liad it not been for 
that stupid, unimaginative and opportunist award to Raja Gulab Singh 
in 1846. 

We arc, however, now concerned with a practical problem of intense 
complexity, and it is my purpose only to indicate the past in so far as the 
present has emerged out of the years of consolidation of an initial mistake. 
In 1931, after disturbances, a State Legislature was set up and a Moslem 
agrarian reform party—the Moslem Conference—won sixteen out of 
twenty-one elected seats.^ Hitherto the Maharaja had personally 
displayed no particular manifestations of an anti-Moslem bias. But 
subsequent to the riots of 1931 his attitude changed. In 1938 a certain 
Sheikh Abdullah, a prominent member of the Moslem Conference, 
broke away to form his own “ National Conference Henceforth 
there were, therefore, two political organisations in the State, both 
opposed to the Maharaja’s Government, yet also in ambiguous opposition 
to each other. Years later, when the choice of accession or independence 
was an issue for the Mahar^a’s settlement, a sufficiently compUcated 

f >olitical entanglement was further obscured by the fact that junior 
eaders in both these parties were quite conscious of their greater oppor¬ 
tunities in an independent Kashmir, as compared with a status of sub¬ 
ordination to either India or Pakistan. The National Conference in the 
war years was able to strengthen its hold on the vale of Srinagar. It 
welcomed Moslems, Sikhs and Hindus, but its secular appeal in its early 
days was based more on a common hatred of autocratic government 
than on any transcending sense of mutual brotherhood. Within the 
valley its membership was about 50 per cent Moslem. But proportionate 
to the distance from Srinagar the Moslem support faded into 
insignificance. 

The modern story may be regarded as dating from 1946. In that year 
Pandit Nehru, on a visit to the State with the object of defending his 
friend Abdullah, had been arrested and held in custody by the Kashmir 

^ For a vivid account of social conditions, the reader is referred to Tyndale^Biscoe 
of Kashmir, an autobiography. Seeley, Service and Co., Ltd. Canon C. E. Tyndale- 
Biscoe was a well-known figure and reformer who, through the medium of his 
Mission School, managed in recent years to exert a cleansing influence in the morass 
of Kashmir public life. 

• It was the clamour of the Moslem Conference for agrarian reform which 
prei^itated the disturbances. British troops had then to be used. There followed 
the Glanc^ Commission, as the result of which certain land reforms were introduced 
and a Legisbture was set up. 
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authorities. Sheikli Abdullah and his National Conference Party were 
then at work to rid the State of the rule of Sir Hari Singh, and an aggres¬ 
sive “ Quit Kashmir campaign had been launched. Abdullah was one 
of that rare community of Moslems devoted to the service of the Indian 
National Congress. In that capacity he was frequently in and out of 
prison, and in 1946 the Maharaja held liim safely in custody on a long 
sentence. Some features of the problem are therefore simply explained 
by the fact of Nehru’s intense interest as a Kashmiri Brahman in the home 
of his ancestors, his personal friendship with Sheikh Abdullah,^ and an 
identity of political views, in that Abdullah was also President of the All- 
India States People’s Conference. Thus it was that for many previous 
years he had been thrown into close contact with the Indian Congress. 
And so Abdullah’s whole background has been one of close sympatliies 
with the Indian Congress, an interest in Left-wing Socialism, nationalism 
and sincere secularism. He was therefore always quite impervious to 
the appeal of the Moslem League, particularly as the League was never 
over-concerned with such matters as the relations of Princes to their 
subjects. It was equally natural that the Moslem Conference came 
gradually to assume the aspect of an extension of the League in Kashmir. 

In 1947 the Maharaja invited Lord Mountbatten to visit his State. 
It was not until the tliird week in June that the latter could accept the 
invitation. He found his host in a defensive mood, unable to face up to 
the great problems which sooner or later would inevitably present 
themselves. It was clear that in isolated independence he would receive 
the worst of both worlds. Pakistan would be plotting to remove the 
Hindu dynasty from continuing to rule a Mohammedan people, while 
the Indian Government, through Sheikh Abdullah, would oe seeking his 
downfall as an enemy of their own neighbouring progressive democracy. 
And yet, in view of the geograpliical position of liis State, for which 
there was no precedent in Princely India, his hesitation merits some 
sympathy. His apology would be that the consequences of a hasty 
step might prove disastrous, and that liis particular problem needed 
further reflection in the light of experience elsewhere in the India of the 
Princes. In this there was some truth. 

The Maharaja and those around him had always feared encroachment 
and interference from outside. The mere fact that Kashmir had for 
many years been accessible to Europeans in a manner which did not 
apply to other States in India, led the Kashmir Government into a 
mentality of suspicion of foreign intentions, an outlook which persisted 
after 15th August 1947, and which was applied equally to Pakistan and 
India. This jealous concern for their own independence had been 
reflected for years past in the rigid application of stringent “ State subject ” 
laws. Against this background throughout the summer and autumn 
of 1947 the Maharaja and his Government had to watch events in the 
neighbouring Punjab which in no way encouraged accession either to 
^ Developments in 1952 appeared to be straining this fliendship. 
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India or Pakistan. Refugees in thousands were pouring across the border 
into Jammu Province, and a State administration quite inadequate to 
handle the situation was struggling to arrest the flow and keep the State 
immune from the consuming communal fires of India. It was in defiant 
reaction to these more worthy motives that a State policy of persecution 
of Moslems in certain areas came to be applied. To tliis I will draw 
attention later; but injustice to the Maliaraja it is fair to believe that for a 
time his will to independence was not uninfluenced by a desire to save 
his State from being drawn into the slaughter. It should be recalled 
that the throne of Kashmir had for four generations rested on the firm 
support of its Dogra Rajput subjects. In existing conditions in the 
Punjab an open accession to Pakistan might well nave resulted in the 
massacre and expulsion from the State of its Hindu and Sikli inhabitants. 
Alternatively, an accession to India meant the signature of the Maharaja’s 
death-warrant so far as his own power was concerned; and so it came 
about that for a while he and his Prime Minister, Rai Bahadur Ram 
Chandra Kak, strove for their dream of independence. To the natural 
and human reactions which sought to retain power were added the more 
subtle persuasions of the occult, and prophecies of a renascence of Rajput 
power in India under Kashmir leadersliip were whispered around. In 
particular. Her Highness of Kashmir listened attentively to the extravagant 
imagination of her Swami. 

Maharaja Sir Hari Singh is a man of intelligence, as many who served 
in the State will testify. But in his bUnd refusal to face reality he was his 
own enemy. With his State in suppressed turmoil, with ms scattered 
State forces dealing with revolt in Poonch and refugees in Jammu, he 
yet would not see that he had neither the political support nor the 
physical means to sustain his country in isolation. The Treaty which for 
nearly a century had governed Kashmir’s relations with the Crown 
stipulated that the latter would accept responsibility for protection from 
external aggression, while the State should maintain such forces as were 
sufficient only for the preservation of internal security. In successive 
agreements under the Treaty all details of strength, composition and 
armament were decided, arms and ammunition being obtained on payment 
from the Government of India. A force of one horsed cavalry regiment 
and nine battalions of infantry was therefore called on at short notice to 
deal with internal chaos and external aggression, a situation which the 
Kashmir Government might be forgiven for regarding as simple and 
unilateral abrogation of a Treaty. 

No one coula better appreciate the Maharaja’s skill at evasion than his 
military commander, Brigadier H. L. Scott, ^ who persistently sought to 
drive home the practical impossibility of the Kashmir army meeting the 
many demands on its services in sustaining the Maharaja and his Govern¬ 
ment. Written appreciations and memoranda would either be returned 

^ Brigadier Sir Henry Scott, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., formerly of the ist Battalion 
P. W.O. Gurkha Rifles, Chief of Staff, Kashmir State Forces, 1936-47. 
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or filed unread. Definite appointments to discuss the military situation 
would prove to be gatherings of courtiers and visitors, with servants 
standing around in open durbar. Such was the background to those 
difficult conversations conducted on long motor rides, in which Mount- 
batten now urged the Maharaja to abandon the concept of independence 
and discover the will of his people. Furthermore, he assured him that 
the newly created States Department under Patel on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment of India would not regard a verdict in favour of Pakistan as an 
unfriendly act. This is important, since the story has frequently been 
misinterpreted, and we have been asked to beheve that Mountbatten 
and his Government had exercised some kind of previous influence to 
produce the Maliaraja’s accession to India. That Mr. Gandlii and 
Acharya Kripalani would have advocated the Indian case on their visit 
to Kashmir in the summer is obvious. But that the terms and details 
of a plot were ever elaborated is, in my behef, a play of the imagination. 
Alan Campbell Johnson ^ describes how Mountbatten, having previously 
prepared the Maharaja’s mind for the need for a quick decision, then 
hoped to confirm the latter’s general consent in an open discussion with 
Pandit Kak, George Abell ^ and the British Resident. The Maliaraja, 
however, at the last minute suffered a convenient attack of coUc! Later, 
Lord Ismay on sick leave in Kashmir had hoped to add the weight of his 
balanced advice, being prepared to advance the claims of Pakistan 
equally with those of India. He, too, discovered the Maharaja’s artistry 
ill avoiding unpleasant discussions, for whenever the conversation looked 
like approaching pohtics the Maharaja conveniently diverted it to 
reminiscences of polo! 

Throughout July and on into August, with the time limit for accession 
running out, the Maharaja remained in indecision. Finally, three days 
before the transfer of power, the Kashmir Government announced its 
intention of signing a standstill agreement with both Pakistan and India. 

Pakistanis have, I think been apt to exaggerate the significance of the 
standstill agreement. The agreement was a device which any Prince 
could sign with one or other of the Dominions in order to ensure that, 
in cases where the Ruler needed more time to make up his mind, the 
normal services and economic understandings which hitherto India had 
provided should continue. It was on this basis that Pakistan continued to 
operate the small stretch of railway within Kashmir territory which 
forms a portion of the link between Sialkot and Jammu. In fact no 
formal agreement was ever signed, and the status quo was confirmed only 
by telegram. Nor at that stage could the need for a formal document 
have been anticipated, since on 15th August Pakistan did not foresee 
the subsequent cnaos which resulted from a tribal invasion. A tele¬ 
graphic agreement was therefore regarded by Pakistan as sufficient to 

^ Mission with Mountbatten, Ch. 10, p. 120. 

* Sir George Abell, K.C.I.E., O.B.E., Private Secretary to both Lord Wavcll and 
Lord Mountbatten. Director, Bank of England, since 195a. 
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ensure that she stepped into the shoes of the former Government of India 
in its relations with the State before partition. 

India’s attitude to a standstill agreement is less certain. She has been 
r^resented as unwilling, and certainly no agreement was signed. Yet, 
after some research, my conclusion was that had not the circumstances 
arisen to precipitate her war with the tribesmen, an agreement would 
probably have been concluded. In these critical days before and after 
partition the objective seeker of truth is impressed with the apparent 
absence of any higher-level attempt at negotiation with Kashmir on the 
part of the Pakistan Government. Had there been merely a negative 
absence of inquiry as to the Maharaja’s intention, it could have been 
regarded as a constitutional and correct attitude in a refusal to exert 
pressure. But in fact the evidence is to the effect that in so far as a Paki¬ 
stan Government then existed it w^as attempting to force the Maharaja’s 
hand by economic pressures on the State, which could only have the 
effect of damaging her own interests. Chaotic conditions in both India 
and Pakistan had in any case killed the Kashmir timber trade, and to this 
was now added an embargo on the sale of Kashmir produce in Pakistan 
wliich drove the State well-nigh to bankruptcy. This not very imagina¬ 
tive policy was being pursued at a time when the Prime Minister, Pandit 
Kak, while fostering independence, was certainly closer to Pakistan than 
to India in an identity of broad policy. Like the Nehrus, the Kaks were 
Kashmiri Brahmans, but an old family rivalry had mucli to do with 
sharpening the edge of political relations between the Maliaraja’s Govern¬ 
ment and India. With Pandit Kak’s dismissal the chances of an under¬ 
standing between the Kashmir of the Maharaja and Pakistan receded. 
Shortly after the new Prime Minister took office, Mr. Jinnah asked per¬ 
mission to come to Kashmir for a holiday. The request was refused, 
and with it probably the first and last chance of accession to Pakistan 
disappeared, never to return. Some correspondence appears to have 
taken place between Mr. Jinnah and Sheikh Abdullah, but pride prevented 
both from making the first move towards a personal conversation. 

Just over the Jhelum River where it bounds the District of Rawalpindi 
was the tiny State of Poonch, a principality within Kashmir, constituting 
in itself a secondary similar problem. The Hindu Raja of Poonch owed 
loose allegiance to the Maharaja of Kashmir. Yet his subjects were 
Moslems.^ In the spring of 1947 the Moslems in Poonch rebelled 
against the extension of Kashmir taxation to their small territory. 
Kashmir State troops were accordingly despatched to bring them to 
submission. But the Moslems in the State Forces deserted, and therc- 

^ Maharaja Ranjit Singh awarded the Poonch Jagir to a younger brother of Raja 
Gulab Singh. Poonch was therefore not a creation of the family of the Maharaja of 
Kashmir. Maharaja Sir Hari Singh's relations with his predecessor and uncle. Sir 
Pertab Singh, were never happy; so much so that Pertab Singh, unable to deprive 
Hari Singh of the succession, was yet able to establish the Raja of Poonch as his 
” spiritud heir ”, a move which in turn did not improve relations between Poonch 
and Hari Singh when the latter came to power. 
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after Poonch became a secure base for the movement, known as “ Azad 
Kashmir to estabhsh an independent Kashmir government under one 
Sardar Mohammed Ibraliim. Ibrahim is a citizen of Rawalkot in Poonch, 
a country wliich supplied some of the finest fighting-stock of the old 
Indian Army. These were the men who, returning from a world war, 
now rallied to a cause which, in the face of the mihtary Dogra dictator¬ 
ship in their midst, rapidly turned to a fierce faith. Subsequently I shall 
draw attention to their obvious Umitations. But against their defects 
their physical toughness and intimate knowledge of the country were 
certainly assets of nuisance value, if not of real military significance. 
The Azad Government were thus quickly able to raise their own forces, 
and could soon muster some 30,000 villagers from Poonch and Mirpur.^ 
It should be realised that the Azad forces were a body of men quite 
distinct from the more loosely organised tribesmen. While the latter 
were seeking to avenge the slaughter of Moslems from whom they were 
geographically separated, the former were men suffering from a very 
real sense of personal grievance, and claimed never to have been defeated, 
in spite of some indiscriminate bombing of their villages. As we shall 
see, their claims were hardly compatible with the results achieved. 

In August an anti-Moslem movement within the State was initiated 
with all the appearance of a systematic persecution. It started on 26th 
August at Ba^ in Poonch, when Moslems were set on and killed by the 
State troops for contravening orders wliich had forbidden the celebration 
of Pakistan Day on 15th August. It continued and increased in tempo 
with the infiltration of members of the R.S.S.S., Akali Sikhs and the 
I.N.A. into Jammu Province in October; and it culminated with the 
massacre of two crowded convoys of Moslem evacuees who had been 
promised a safe conduct to Pakistan. On 5th and 6th November the 
convoys drew up at a village on the Jammu-Kathua road, and were set 
on by armed bands, their Sikh escorts joining in the slaughter. The 
overall result of resort to iungle morahty was to cause some 500,000 
Moslems to flee from their liomes, about 400,000 seeking shelter in Azad 
territory and at least another 100,000 dribbling over into Pakistan. It is 
hardly surprising that the Moslem Kashmiris accumulating in the western 
extremities of the State came to think of the fight as for nothing less than 
survival. The motives of the Kashmir State Government in prosecuting 
so disgraceful a campaign of persecution are not difficult to divine. A 
systematic modification of the population in favour of the non-Moslem 
elements would obviously acliieve popular support for an extension of 
their own precarious term of office. Secondly, it was an old device 

^ The British and Indian Press reported these forces as being commanded by a 
certain “ General Tariq ”. In fact no such person ever existed. TTie name was a 
Pakistani fabrication borrowed from the identity of a famous Moslem leader of the 
days of the Moorish conquest of Spain. This, and the invention of fictitious forma¬ 
tions by both sides, played a part in the war of deception which was carried on with 
some good humour. 
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offering a cheap and easy diversion, to beat up a little communal hatred 
when tilings went wrong. A Ruler could always obtain a new lease of 
life simply by famiing the flames. While the State bureaucracy were 
thus recklessly abandoned in an orgy of slaughter, the obvious legacy of 
these crimes had taken seed in the distant frontier districts beyond the 
Indus. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


THE TRIBAL INVASION 

T he Indian Government received no liint of impending events. 
On the evening of 24th October rumours of tribal movements 
were circulating in Dcllii, and on 25th October, at a meeting of the 
Defence Committee ^ General Lockhart read out a telegram from Head¬ 
quarters, Pakistan Army, giving the first official news. Later in Sep¬ 
tember 1948, when the Government of India were holding an inquiry, 
a certain amount of comment was directed to a letter the Governor of the 
Frontier Province ^ had written to General Lockliart towards the end of 
October 1947. General Bucher, in evidence before the United Nations’ 
Commission for India and Pakistan, quoted tliis letter, and in one way 
or another it found its w^ay into the Indian Press. One newspaper spoke 
of “vipers under Nehru’s pillow”, and there appeared to be a cneajp 
campaign to discredit British officers and their loyalties to the two 
Governments. In fact, the letter quoted had never mentioned Kashmir. 

On the frontier Sir George Cunningham was engaged in making 
desperate efforts to dissuade Mohmand Mahks and others from entering 
Kammir. But the seed had been sown, and control at that stage was out 
of the question. This was not surprising in view of the absence of any 
formed units of the Pakistan Army at the time. It would take long days 
of researcli on the spot to determine the degree to wliich the initial 
advance of the border tribes was made with the forewarned knowledge 
of the Pakistan Government. Senior British officers in Pakistan at the 
time believed that Mr. Jiimali at least was honestly and completely taken 
by surprise. Another view is expressed that he vaguely heard of the 
intention and immediately satisfied his conscience by a refusal to ask 
further questions. Whatever the truth, the many censures on his attitude 
at tliis period have been grossly exaggerated. Nevertheless, officers of the 
Pakistan Forces sensed what was afoot, for I have their own testimony. 
The tribes had let it be known that whatever attitude the Pakistan 
Government took, they would not be deterred from moving to the 
assistance of their brothers in distress. The earhest contacts between 
Kashmir and the tribes must almost certainly have taken place in August, 
when ex-servicemen in western Poonch began collecting money to buy 
arms and ammunition from the Frontier Province factories in tribJ 

^ This was a Committee of the Indian Government, not to be confused with the 
Inter-Dominion Joint Defence Council. 

■ Sir George Cunningham, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., a former Secretary to the Viceroy 
(Lord Irwin). Rector of St. Andrew’s University since 1946. 
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territory. At that time the State troops had established a blockade 
along the southern border, destroying the Jhelum River ferries and placing 
pickets on the bridges. A few of Ibrahim’s men, however, managed to 
cross the Jhelum in rafts and were able to make for the frontier and 
purchase arms and ammunition with hard cash. Ir is reasonable to 
believe that the plans for tribal action were initiated in these first 
contacts. 

My own inquiry in Pakistan led to certain conclusions. First, no 
British officer, civil or military, had any idea of the plans in preparation. 
Indeed, there was a dehberate policy of keeping them in ignorance in 
order to save them subsequent embarrassment. Had they known, they 
would have been torn between their willing loyalty to Pakistan and their 
sense of duty in preventing a situation with such obvious dangers in a 
wider political sphere. Secondly, certain senior officials were well aware 
of the intention, and discreetly turned the other way. Finally the Chief 
Minister of the Frontier Province, who has family connections with 
Kashmir, gave it liis blessing and unquahfied assistance, without which the 
operation might not have been possible. He apparently held the rather 
simple view that tribal action would force accession to Pakistan on the 
Maharaja. 

In so far as Pakistan officials were concerned, the wrong ones were 
chosen, and at least two officials with no knowledge of the tribes worked 
as emissaries. They paid for their folly in the choice of Mahsuds, who 
by tradition are the most ungovernable and wildest of a wild com¬ 
munity. Contrary to expectation, few Afridis were impUcated, and the 
balance was completed by Wana Wazirs, Mohmands, Swatis and Buner- 
wals. There is evidence that a few of the leading Mohmand Maliks were 
secretly interviewed in Rawalpindi as early as 2nd October. 

The first news of actual movements reached the Governor on 20th 
October, when it was reported that 900 Mahsuds had left Tank in lorries 
for Kashmir. He immediately ordered their advance to be blocked at 
Kushalgarh, but they were already across the Indus. Simultaneously, 
news came from General Ross McCay, who commanded the Peshawar 
Division, that tribesmen in lorries were crossing the Attock Bridge. 
McCay was then asked by the Governor to take preventive action, but 
he was quite unable to do so, since at the time he had no formed imits 
ready. Moreover, in view of the prevailing political temper, at that 
stage Moslem troops ordered to oppose tribesmen bent on a jehad in 
Kashmir would almost certainly have laughed at their orders and gone 
over to join their co-rehgionists in the adventure. Mr. Grace, the 
Inspector-General of Pohcc in Peshawar, appears to have received the 
news from Attock simultaneously with General McCay, But the 
earliest clue to the movement which came my way was a report of a 
message received by the British Deputy Commissioner of Mianwali, 
150 miles to the south, who was given orders to lay on rations for 200 
refugees passing through. Accor&igly he awaited their arrival from the 
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north. Yet it was from the south that they came, fully armed and hardly 
looking as if they needed charity! 

The general conclusion is that while there was no plan of control by 
the Pakistan Government at the highest level, there was knowledge and 
tacit consent; and I believe the Pakistan case would not have suffered 
by a frank admission of the position. It was in its denial that heated 
controversy was engendered. 

As to the value of the adventure from the point of view of Pakistan, 
it should be remembered that the tribes were Icaderless. An unpleasant 
character—Kurshid Anwar, a Punjabi who had held a commission in an 
obscure administrative appointment in the Indian Army—had been 
prominent in Hazara organising lashkars for Kashmir. He it was who 
was responsible for the foul massacre at Baramulla. He has since met the 
death he deserved. There were a handful of bogus heroes from the I.N. A., 
and in the first months of 1948 there was Brigadier Akbar, later involved 
in the Rawalpindi conspiracy case, a fearless and energetic leader of tribal 
bands in the fighting east of Muzzaffarabad. But in the absence of real 
leadership on an effective scale the military value of the tribes was always 
limited. Later, they found they could successfully blackmail the Paki¬ 
stan forces into letting tliem have arms, ammunition and stores, a pro¬ 
cedure discovered to be more profitable and less dangerous than slaughter¬ 
ing Hindus. Finally, many of them broke south into the western Punjab 
and were able successfully to terrorise the population. It could be said 
that both from the mihtary and political points of view the tribal invasion 
proved a disaster for Pakistan. 

Tlie first movement of tribes has been spoken of as an isolated decision 
born of nothing more than traditional irresponsibility and love of 
adventure. It was in fact the accumulated fanaticism of many days of 
bazaar rumours. Stories of atrocities committed against Moslems in 
East Punjab, in the Punjab States and the persecution in Jammu and 
Poonch already related, were magnified and distorted to fan the flames, 
though indeed the plain truth was sufficiently revolting. In particular, 
many Siklis, forced from their lands in West Punjab and without homes in 
the east, were smouldering in resentment and seeking revenge. There 
was talk of an armed march on Lahore. And in the meanwhile they hit 
out brutally and without mercy at any Moslems within their reach. 
The counter-movement from tne frontier was therefore not only an 
adventure: it was a jehad, the kind of reaction which is comprehensible 
only to a few who have worked for long years among the Mahsuds, 
Wazirs and Afridis of the frontier. 

The first tribal force, which numbered about 2,000, passed through 
Abbottabad in trucks and entered Kashmir territory on 22nd October, 
looting and burning Domel and Muzzaffarabad in the process. By 25th 
October they had advanced up the Jhelum Valley to Uri, 'with only the 
timid opposition of the Kashmir State troops to bar their way. As they 
advanced, all their wild, adventurous savagery was let loose and, with the 
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prospect of the rich Jhelum Valley ahead as the prize, they successfully 
terrorised the hamlets and villages which cluster dong the familiar road 
to Srinagar. Their outstanding success, however, was to determine the 
Maharaja's indecision. 

Lord Mountbatten had emphatically advised liis Government that 
without the formal accession of Kashmir it would be neither right nor 
wise to take mihtary action. Accordingly, Mr. V. P. Menon was flown 
into Srinagar on 25th October and informed the Maharaja of the view of 
the Government of India. He returned immediately to Delhi with the 
news that it would not be possible to hold Srinagar from the tribesmen 
without sending in troops. At that stage arms and ammunition which 
were owing to the State under a previous agreement had, for various 
reasons, not been dispatched, and it appears that the Maharaja’s first 
request concerned this claim. On 26th October the Defence Com¬ 
mittee decided to prepare to send troops by air the following day and to 
accept the accession if it was oficred. On the same day Mr. Menon 
flew back again to Srinagar, tliis time returning with both the signed 
accession and the request for troops in addition to the arms and ammuni¬ 
tion which were due. I stressed that there was no previous plot. But 
at that late hour the advice which Mr. Menon was prepared to give the 
Maharaja could only have been to throw in his fortunes with India. 
Having once acceded, the Maharaja at that stage could hardly be expected 
to refrain from asking for India’s assistance. The decision to fly in troops 
was therefore an Inman one. It fell to General Sir Dudley Russell to 
superintend the operation, and Russell was certainly convinced that he 
was executing an errand of mercy. 1 had liis firm assurance that the 
operation was entirely spontaneous, without any previous preparation. 
It is most important that this should be recorded, for there are few 
Pakistanis who do not believe that so successful an air-borne project 
could only have been executed with previous detailed planning. There 
happened to be a number of civihan planes available which were being 
usea in connection with the evacuation of Moslem refugees to Pakistan. 
Russell and his staflf were down on the aerodrome commandeering 
military and civil planes in as fair a piece of military improvisation as 
any commander could desire.^ Here surely is an example of the kind of 

^ As a military operation the Indian airlift was an impressive success. The troops 
arrived only just in time to save Srinagar, going straight into action as they landed on 
the edge of tne airstrip. After finishing this chapter, attention was drawn to the 
following statement which was signed by the three officers commanding the three 
Services in India at the time. 

{a) It has been alleged that plans were made for sending Indian forces to 
Kashmir at some date before 22nd October, on which day the raid on that 
State from the direction of Abbottabad began. 

(b) The following is a true time-table of events . . . [there follows a detailed 
time-table covering all decisions and action taken between 25th and 27th 
October]. 

(r) No plans were made for sending these forces, nor were such plans 
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suspicion which successfully bedevils the emergence of a new relationship 
between the two countries. 

It has been argued that only swift miHtary action saved the European 
community in Srinagar from the same fatw as the BaramuUa convent. 
Certainly Srinagar, undefended, would have provided a Roman holiday 
for the tribesmen, in which case the Pakistan Government would have 
been called on to intervene. Whatever degree of urgency may have 
seemed to demand the decision in Dchii, it is impossible not to deplore 
tlie circumstances by which troops called in to save Srinagar assumed the 
role of rescuing a vast State in which large sections of the people were 
unwilling to be rescued ! In exoneration of Nehru we are told that he 
subsequently telegraphed Liaquat Ah Khan and gave him full information. 
This, alas, was wisdom after tlie event. If Nehru could have brought 
himself to the telephone for a talk with Liaquat before his Cabinet took 
their decision, if the tribal invasion could have been treated as an adven¬ 
ture damaging to both countries and demanding their joint efforts to 
defeat, tlie subsequent disastrous trail of events might at that last moment 
have been obviated. At the time Lord Ismay was flying back to India 
from London, and wc can only regret that his measured judgment was 
not available to pour oil on troubled waters. 

Mr. Jinnah first received news of the Indian action at Lahore on the 
evening of 27th October. At the time he was the guest of the Governor, 
Sir Francis Mudic, a host of generosity and infectious gciiiahty. Jinnah 
immediately rang up General Gracey in Rawalpindi with instructions to 
dispatch Pakistani troops into the Jhelum Valley. The view has been 
expressed that had this been done the valley could quickly have been 
consohdated and Pakistan would today be in possession of most of the 
territory she now claims. Gracey, however, felt that even if the troops 
could have been found, he could not give such an order without the 
knowledge or sanction of Sir Claude Auchinlcck, and he begged to be 
allowed to delay until Aucliinleck could arrive in Lahore for a full 
discussion. Not only was there the need for restraint in order to prevent 
war between two Dominions, but also the Pakistan Regular Army was 
still in no position to undertake a campaign. Two or three units rushed 
into Kashmir might have won Srinagar for Pakistan. They could not 
have held an Inclian direct attack on Pakistan's western Puryab which 
might well then have developed. On the morning of 28tn October 
Aucliinleck and Gracey were able to persuade Jinnah to withdraw his 
order. For Jinnah it was a hard decision. His sense of frustration was 

even considered, before 25th October, three days after the tribal incursions 
began. 

(Sd.) R. M. M. Lockhart 
General. Commander-in-Chief, Indian Army. 

(Sd.) T. W. Elmhirst, 

Air Marshal Commanding. R.I.A.F. 

(Sd.)]. T. S. Hall 
Rear Admiral. F.O.C., R.LN. 
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complete, for he was being deprived of a country he felt racially and 
economically to be part of Pakistan. But whether the miHtary or 
poUtical arguments weighed uppermost in his mind he gave in with a 
good grace and accepted his defeat with dignity. 

It had been the intention to follow up the meeting on 28th October 
with a full meeting the next day of all concerned in the direction of policy, 
with the object of thrasliing out a settlement. Those expected to arrive 
were Lord Mountbatten, Pandit Nehru, Liaquat Ah Khan and Maharaja 
Hari Singh. By an unlucky stroke of chance, it so happened that while 
Liaquat was indisposed in Lahore, Nehru wms also in poor health in Delhi; 
and so a summons from Lord Mountbatten to Mr. Jinnah to come to 
Delhi on account of Nehru being in bed was answered by a similar 
demand for Mountbatten to come to Lahore on account of Liaquat’s 
indisposition! After some delays, Mountbatten came to Lahore without 
Nehru on ist November. Although Nehru’s condition had genuinely 
prohibited him from making the journey, the general opposition of 
the Indian Cabinet to any meeting in Lahore is on record.' Tlie Kashmir 
problem is indeed an example of how the chances of settlement can 
recede by the refusal of leaders to risk agreement through the mellowing 
influence of the personal contact. 

Meanwhile, within Kashmir Sheikh Abdullah was released on 26th 
September, and on 31st October was sworn in as head of the State with 
fuU powers to meet the emcrecncy. Sheikh Abdullah’s release has been 
represented as the pnee of accession. In fact a month was to pass before 
the crisis which forced the Maharaja to make up liis mind; and the 
release was but the logic of relentless circumstances at the time. It had 
at first been the Maharaja’s intention to set up an interim government 
with Abdullah sharing the powers with his own Prime Minister, Mehr 
Chand Mahajan, who had succeeded Pandit Kak. But events were too 
swift, and on 26th October the Maliaraja left Srinagar never to return. 
The Maharaja’s accession has always been used as the legal foundation for 
India’s claim to Kashmir. Yet on 20th June 1949 he was to be forced to 
his final surrender when he left the State for Bombay. Having used the 
Ruler conveniently to satisfy legal obhgations, India lost interest in his 
fate. He may not have merited State mourning. But his departure 
docs lend the legality of accession a somewhat artificial appearance. 

In accepting the accession, once again the Governor-General of India 
stressed on behalf of his Cabinet that Abdullah’s administration was only 
to be regarded as an interim government. When the threat to peace 
was removed steps would be taken to ascertain the will of the people. 
The point was emphasised in a broadcast by Nehru on 2nd November. 
“ We are prepared when peace and law and order have been established 
to have a referendum in Kashmir under international auspices,” said 
Nehru; and he proceeded to raise doubts as to the good Faith of the 
Pakistan Government, wliich could not have been ignorant of an opera- 
' Mission with Mountbatten, Ch. 19, p. 227. 
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tion executed by tribal forces with every evidence of considerable 
preparation. 

Possession is nine-tenths of the law, and it is difficult to believe that 
after a visit by Abdullah to Dellii in October, Nehru and his colleagues 
ever seriously contemplated any measures which would replace Abdullah’s 
administration. Mountbatten was therefore unwittingly voicing a 
pious hope rather than an honest decision; and that is the impression 
which unfortunately has hngered on through subsequent months of 
bargain and procrastination. On rst November, after a meeting of the 
Joint Defence Council, Mr. Jiimah put forward a plan by which both the 
Governors-Gcneral were to issue a Joint proclamation c^ng on all those 
engaged in fighting to cease fire witliin forty-eight hours. If the tribesmen 
did not obey, the two armies were to take collective action against them. 
Thereafter the administration would be in the hands of the two Governors- 
General, who would accept responsibihty for a plebiscite. A teclmical 
difficulty was that whereas Mr. Jinnah had taken unto liimsclf the maximum 
powers possible under the Indian Independence Act, Mountbatten had been 
careful since partition to exercise the minimum control. Mountbatten 
promised to placejinnah’s proposal before his Government. The answer was 
a flat refusal. Whatever our verdict on the Indian interpretation of their 
Govemor-Generars powers, it should be recognised that Jiimah’s proposal 
was a perfectly fair and honest attempt to put forward an effective settle¬ 
ment ; and to dismiss it as a prevarication ^ is a complete distortion of truth. 

On 30th October the Paldstan Government issued their repudiation of 
the Maharaja’s accession to India, achieved, as they alleged, through fraud 
and violence. Their repeated efforts to reach an understanding with the 
Maharaja had either been ignored or rejected. They then developed the 
argument that as early as 15th October the Maharaja’s Government had 
in fact sought to stage situations which would provide him with the 
excuse to ask for India’s assistance. Poonch was such an example. In 
this they were obviously drawing on their imagination. Furthermore, 
in a broadcast on 4th November Liaquat lost his usual caution and hit 
out with more zeal than discretion. The people of Kashmir were fighting 
not only for their freedom, but for their very existence. They had been 
caught in the meshes of a widespread plan for the extermination of 
Moslems. The plan had succeeded in Alwar, Bharatpur, Patiala, Faridkot 
and Kaparthala, and all these were States which had acceded to the 
Indian Union. Thus argued Liaquat. Of Pakistan efforts to negotiate 
with the Maharaja little is known; and, as I have previously incucated, 
such efforts as were made to bring Sheikh Abdullah and Mr. Jinnah 
together failed because both being men conscious of their own position 
and importance, neither could bring himself to make the first move. 

The problem was rapidly slipping away from the prospect of individual 
statesmanship and negotiation, and was entering the stage when public 
opinion takes charge and leaders, alas, are compelled to follow. 

^ Mission with Mountbatten, Ch. 19, p. 226. 
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The Pakistan terms for agreement were published on 3rd November, 
and simultaneously formally rejected by India. They amoimted to a 
complete negation of the existing situation. The State troops were to be 
immobilised and Abdullah’s Government held in abeyance. The only 
common ground was an agreement to a plebiscite under international 
supervision. It is this one common denominator wliich ever since has 
constituted the hope for a final compromise. 

In the meanwhile the Indian forces had gradually got the measure of 
the opposition. On 7th November Indian troops attacked the rebels 
within 5 miles of Srinagar and inflicted heavy casualties. On 14th 
November the Indians rcoccupicd Uri. This coincided with a formal 
announcement by General Gracey that the Pakistan Army had issued no 
weapons to the tribesmen and that no serving officer had played any part 
in plamiing or directing the Kashmir operation. 

The tribesmen had now shot their bolt. They had stuffed their lorries 
with loot, and the bimiing impulse of a jehad had rapidly deteriorated 
into the less lofty motive of a snatch-and-grab raid. There were in fact 
more coming out than going in, and such as remained constituted a 
habiUty rather than an asset to the subsequent Pakistan plans for holding 
the enemy. Their poHtical value for Pakistan had been to enhance the 
reputation of Abduilali, while their mihtary value had been Hmited to 
deceiving India as to the real strength of the opposition. 

With the tribesmen back to their point or entry it was natural that 
subsequent operations should extend to the south and south-east of 
Muzzaffarabad. For months now the hue has therefore been stabiHsed 
at a point west of Uri, taking its shape from the extension of operations 
whicii developed from November 1947 onwards.^ As fresh reinforce¬ 
ments of tribesmen arrived, so they attempted to find a free flank to the 
south for raids into Kashmir territory. By 14th November they had 
reached to Mirpur, and a hne which ran through Mirpur, Kotu and 
Poonch became stabiHsed. Beliind it the Kashmir Azad Government 
spread out its control over the whole of the country whicli constituted 
the great spurs and valleys radiating south-west from the Pir-Panjal 
range. Such of the Maharaja’s State forces as were in the area were 
cut off, the Poonch Moslem sepoys deserting with their arms to join the 
Hberation forces in allegiance to the Azad Government. 

With the new year and the gradual entry of Pakistan regular forces into 
the story, operations came to assume the aspect of a war. It is to this 
most ambiguous of wars that we now turn, novel in that never before 
can two armies in opposition have known quite so much about each 
other, nor really have been more surprised at finding they were expected 
to put into practice against former colleagues the lessons they had 
learnt together in the same school. 

' The line, with minor modifications, became the “ Cease-fire ” line which was 
accepted by both sides on 27th July 1949. 
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CONTROLLED WARFARE 

O N T9tli November Indian reinforcements set out to relieve the 
I beleaguered State garrisons, and by 2Tst November they had 
succeeded in reacliing Poonch. But reHef could not be acliicved 
without a full commitment to fight and defeat the Azad forces, and thus, 
early in the new year, the Army of India found itself entangled in a 
prospective major campaign with a long vubierable Unc of communica¬ 
tions stretching through Jammu to Pathankot in India. The Indian 
extension of the fighting was contrary to the advice of General Bucher, 
who had urged discretiem on liis Government. But the zeal of the local 
Commanders appears to have been beyond the control of Delhi. In 
any case there was much pubhc support for an aggressive policy to 
extend the operations. It was in these circumstances that regular units 
of the Pakistan Army came gradually to assemble behind the Azad 
forces, a process which was responsible for the whole scope of the Indian 
accusation of an illegal act of international aggression. The initial Indian 
advance towards Mirpur had caused very large numbers of Moslems to 
flee over the Kashmir border into Pakistan. If the Indian Army, sweep¬ 
ing aside the resistance of the irregulars, were allowed to advance and 
lap up tlic last corner of token Azad resistance, Pakistan could well 
expect another half-milhon refugees to swell the miUions which were 
already the despair of her Government. In the circumstances it was 
perhaps not unnatural that, with Indian final intentions unknown, the 
Pakistan Army should increasingly be deployed behind the irregular 
forces of the Azad Kashmir Administration. 

India’s intentions were almost certainly quite innocuous. But at that 
stage a new nation in an emotional state of over-charged nationahsm, 
seeing her neighbour’s army posted all the way from Tithwal round to 
Fcrozeporc, was hardly able to appreciate the fact. It was thus the 
combination of a belief in the threat to her security with a great influx 
of refugees which was the motive behind the intervention of Pakistan’s 
Regular Army. 

Once again I draw attention to the obscurity surrounding the first 
use of Pafistan Regulars in the war. At G.H.Q. in Rawalpindi, in so 
far as they were prepared to discuss the matter, I was assured that no 
regular unit was moved before May. Yet a battery of mountain guns 
with an infantry escort were in action in an unsuccessful attack on Poonch 
on 17th March, ^ while on the Indian side General Russell believed that 
^ Had the doubtful quality of the Azad troops been realised at the time, the attack 
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regular troops were involved, in January. He accordingly asked to be 
relieved of his command. Whereupon on 20th January General 
Cariappa took over.^ Cari^pa was also convinced that at this stage 
Pakistan was using regular forces. He based his opinion on the fact 
that a number of prisoners of regular imits had been taken, and he faced 
his Pakistan friends with the charge. This he was able to do since an 
invitation to the Pakistan Armoured Corps “ Week ’’ in Lahore came 
through to liim from his old friend, Major-General Iftikar,^ who was 
then commanding the loth Pakistan Division in Lahore. Towards the 
end of May, General Cariappa again crossed over to the enemy on a self- 
appointed mission of liis own initiative. At a party in his lionour given 
by Major-General Loftus-Tottenliam in Rawalpindi he repeated his 
charge. Tliis time he was on more certain ground, for May has always 
been the month which Pakistanis have admitted as the date of the first 
employment of their army. In conversation with Cariappa, Brigadier 
Sher Khan, the Pakistan Director of Military Operations, admitted he 
was worried about the number of deserters who were dribbling off to 
fight in Kashmir. 

What is the truth? After discussion with many of those concerned 
it was possible to formulate broad conclusions. As early as February it 
was clear to the Pakistan Commanders that Azad forces by themselves 
could not possibly hold India’s Army, which was deployed in consider¬ 
able strength. It was therefore decided that 7th (P) Division should 
occupy firm bases a few miles behind the Azad forces, but that they should 
not be directly employed against Indian troops. Their presence would, 
at that stage, constitute an insurance against a break-through, but nothing 
more.^ Battalions were therefore deployed within Kashmir but the 
Headquarters of Brigades remained on Pakistan soil. Previous to the 
moves of 7th (P) Division a process had developed by which generous 
leave was granted without much worry as to how or where the applicant 
took his holiday. In particular small sub-units, signallers and others, 
took their leave togetner and were of use to the Azad forces. The 
sanction of leave, and later the deployment of 7th (P) Division without 
its full commitment to action, therefore fairly represents the Pakistan 
participation before May 1948. The pity was that though the official 

would not have taken place. The Pakistan mountain guns had registered accurately, 
and in the evening they opened up, taking the Indian garrison completely by surprise. 
But the Azad units failed to advance and occupy the vacated positions. The airfield, 
however, remained under fire. 

^ In order to restore confidence throughout the demoralised area north of Delhi, a 
special military command was set up, and General Russell was appointed to the 
“ Delhi and East Punjab Command This command later included responsibility 
for Kashmir, and was then assumed by General Cariappa. 

2 This fine officer was killed in a plane accident in December 1949. 

® Pakistan Headquarters issued orders that no British officers were to participate 
in Kashmir operations. I was informed that one or two officers, in their zeal, over¬ 
looked the order. General Bucher had issued similar orders in India as early as 29th 
October 1947. 
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intervention in May was admitted, the admission was not made until 
September. Had a full confession been made at the time, together with 
a clear statement of the reasons, the path of subsequent negotiation would 
certainly have been smoother. Where there is so much cause for sad 
and sober reflection, it is refreshing to note the dchghtful maimer in 
which India’s General responsible for operations was able to cross over 
and enjoy a cocktail party at the expense of one who, though certainly 
not an enemy, found himself in duty bound to play the part of opponent. 

A glance at the map will reveal India’s military precucament. It was 
soon realised that nothing less than a force of two Divisions would 
suffice to reheve Poonch. As an increasing number of their troops 
became involved farther west, so a road had to be constructed behind 
them from Patliankot to maintain the forward troops. The sequence of 
events was not unlike many a similar campaign which had developed 
through thoughtless, haphazard plans and poheies down the old Inman 
Frontier in the past fifty years. The initiative to attack and raid the 
Indian hues of communication remained with the smaller, less organised, 
forces of Pakistan, who were without the commitment to an unpractical 
objective. As the line became stabiUsed the advantage to Pakistan 
increased. Pakistan could choose her point of attack from any one 
of several centres, and not have far to move her troops in doing so. In 
contrast, in order to avoid setting foot on Pakistan soil, India could only 
confine her movements to the long line up from Amritsar to Poonch. 
For Pakistan it was an advantage not imlikc that enjoyed by the North 
Koreans in their knowledge of the immunity of Manchurian soil across 
the Yalu River; and it was a very real advantage. 

The initial airborne operation to defend Srinagar had all the elements 
of an exciting adventure. But the Indian troops had httlc heart for this 
further stupidity. They were slow over the massive Iiills as compared 
with their hghtcr opponents, while many of them could happily not 
forget that until recent times they had all been part of the same Army. 
Indeed, on one occasion two companies of the Guides Infantry found 
themselves in opposition and came to a friendly arrangement about 
jamming each other’s wireless messages! Their lack of mobiUty could in 
some measure be compensated by the use of their air arm, a use which 
inevitably resulted in tne bombing of some inoflensive targets, including 
the well-known summer leave station, Murrec, with consequent Pakistan 
protests. General Bucher deplored the use of the air arm, and Nehru 
was in general agreement with him. But there appears to have been no 
tight control exercised over the Indian Air Force, and local demands for 
air support were easily put through. At one stage in the summer of 
1948, on General Gracey’s signal that he could arrange with the Azad 
forces for the safe evacuation of the Indian garrisons in Poonch, General 
Bucher approached Nehru, who gave his consent to a “cease-fire”; 
but the Azad irregulars were enjoying themselves too much, and it was 
effective for only a few days. 
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I would not wish tliis comment in any way to be interpreted as a 
reflection on the fighting quahties of India’s Army as compared with the 
forces of Pakistan, for we know well enough the qualities which made 
distinctions invidious in the days when in peace or war they were one 
brotherhood. But I do assert that the motive to fight in the case of 
Pakistan was more vital than that in the case of India, with obvious 
repercussions in the two armies which any soldier will appreciate. 

The initial instruction to Pak Army ^ by their Government was “ to 
prevent India obtaining a decision by force of arms Having in view 
the wider implication of avoiding as far as possible direct conflict between 
the two armies, tliis instruction imposed a nasically defensive role on Pak 
Army. It was therefore decided that the best method was to force India 
to disperse her troops and reserves on non-vital objectives, and be¬ 
leaguered Poonch provided the perfect answer. 

If Poonch was captured the pohtical repercussions in India would be 
considerable. India was therefore bound to use up a good deal of strength 
in at least maintaining the garrison, and if possible effecting its relief. 
So long as she had this burden on her hands it was unlikely that, with her 
Hmited resources, she would be able to sustain a strong offensive in other 
more vital directions, such as the Jhelum River at Muzzaffarabad or the 
canal headworks at Mangla.^ In general terms this “ running-sore ” 
strategy worked, and the diversion of India’s effort on Poonch’ was 
certainly enough to detract considerably from her intentions elsewhere. 

In the north on 19th May the Indians struck against Uri simultaneously 
with an outflanking move directed on Tithwal. The Uri thrust was 
held after some determined and confused fighting. But the outflanking 
move met with practically nothing except tribal opposition, and Tithwal 
was reached without difficulty. Pakistan’s situation was now grim, and 
had India only used air supply more aggressively to maintain the impetus 
of this outflanking success they would so severely have threatened 
Muzzaffarabad as to force a Pakistan withdrawal from the whole northern 
sector. Luckily for Pakistan they paused, and 10th (P) Brigade, relieved 
from elsewhere and already tired, under Brigadier Haji Iftikar Ahmed, 
was rushed up the track from Muzzaffarabad towards Tithwal, and not 
only held the Indian advance but counter-attacked and recaptured some 
vital ground. Pakistan’s rescue of her situation was the turning-point 
in a very imfortunatc campaign. 

The advance of loth (P) Brigade beyond Muzzaffarabad was carried 
out in the face of great difficulties, not only administrative but also of 
terrain, and Pakistan certainly owes a debt of gratitude to this fine forma¬ 
tion and the cool determined leadership of its commander. Brigadier 
H^i, to give him his familiar name, was a cavalry soldier with little or no 
inf^try experience. He here found himself confronted with an infantry 

^ The military abbreviation in common use. 

* The Mangla headworks control the Upper Jhelum Canal, which irrigates a great 
area in the north of West Pakistan. 
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situation in mountainous country. That he solved it correctly is an 
illustration of a simple principle of appHcation outside its purely mihtary 
context, that character ancf judgment are the masters of textbook 
knowledge. 

When the threat to Tithwal was at its height, Pakistan was confronted 
by two alternative plans. The first was to withdraw the Uri front on to 
Muzzaffarabad, and then fight it out in a full pitched battle. The second 
was to abandon Muzzaffarabad and hold a token area of Kashmir within 
the area Kohala~Bagh~Palandi-Bhimbar. From this confined area 
guerilla operations could then be used to effect. 

The impheations of adopting one plan or the other were so great that 
the decision was felt to be a pohtical one, and was accordingly referred 
to the Cabinet. Fortunately for Pakistan they chose the first plan, with 
the result described, by which loth (P) Brigade retrieved a desperate 
situation. 

By June it had become obvious that one Division could not continue 
to hold the Pakistan extended front, and so with effect from 20th June 
the 9th (Frontier) Division moved to Abbottabad and took over the 
hne from Bagh up to Tithwal. Thereafter two Divisions were the basis 
of the Pakistan defence. 

As 1948 wore on the general course of operations in the south-west 
of the State hardened to a stalemate. The tribesmen's psychology was 
hardly suited to a standstill war. The chance of snatching a quick 
victory had gone, and the tribes had no wish to be tied down to a 
desultory campaign in the south of the State. A diversion was therefore 
sought, and with the melting snows they carried out a rapid move 
round the north of the Kashmir Valley and appeared in strength at the 
south exit from the Zojila Pass north of Srinagar. The Inoians were 
quick to meet the new threat. A squadron of fight tanks were accord¬ 
ingly rushed to the Zojila. It was General Bucher's suggestion that in 
order to lighten the weight sufficiently to enable the bridges to be 
crossed the turrets should be removed. The tanks were therefore dis¬ 
mantled, and reached their mountain battle-ground in time to be re¬ 
assembled on the Pass. Armour has certainly never operated before or 
since at an altitude of over 10,000 feet, and the Indian Army rightly takes 
pride in the achievement. The threat evaporated, but not until a great 
tract of country in the north of the State, including the Gilgit Agency and 
the tributary States of Hunza and Nagar, had thrown in their lot with 
Pakistan. 

By the end of August the Pakistan Sappers had driven a road through 
Palandi towards Poonch. It was a rough-and-ready job of work, but 
it did enable them to run a 25-pounder gun to within range of the Poonch 
airfield. With the road open once again in October, the Pakistan Com¬ 
mand contemplated an attack on Poonch, which throughout the year had 
served as a magnet for both sides. India, however, had pushea a rehef 
force vigorously forward from Rajauri who were able to effect the relief 
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of the garrison before the Pakistan attack could be mounted. With 
Poonch relieved, Pakistan could no longer rely on her “ rumiing-sore 
strategy, and it was accordingly decided to act more aggressively and 
create a threat against some vital point of the Indian communications. 
By November the Pakistanis felt they could afford to take the risk—and 
it was considerable—of withdrawing forces from their Lahore front 
where Indian forces faced them, and concentrating in the area of Jhelum 
and Gujerat.^ 

The obvious area to harass the Indian lines of communication was 
somewhere between Pathankot and Jammu, in the neighbourhood of 
Aklmur, where the new road was carrying the full maintenance of a 
Corps of two Divisions. It was, however, reahsed that an Indian counter¬ 
attack, if successful, would have carried the war on to Pakistan soil, with 
all the fatal consequences of a full-scale inter-Dominion war. A point 
was therefore chosen between Jammu and Poonch, where the vital 
bridge at Beri Pattan provided a target which could be attacked from 
bases in Pakistan territory. The attack was originally planned for 8th 
December, but was delayed on account of poUtical negotiations. On 
13 th December the Royal Indian Air Force successfully bombed the 
Pakistan dump at Palak on the KotH hne of communication, thereby 
providing Palastan with an excuse for retaliatory action. It is significant 
of the usual conditions that at least excuses were still regarded as useful 
sanctions to begin a battle! By now the Indian Intelligence had a shrewd 
idea of the Palastan intention. Their pilots were busy, and the Pakistan 
gunners were being shelled; and so on 14th December 1948 Pakistan 
staged their final threat. In a tliirty-six hour bombardment the Pakistanis 
not only shattered ammunition dumps and communications, but success¬ 
fully searched out the Indian Divisional Headquarters at Naoshera. A 
point on which General McCay is most emphatic is that neither this 
engagement nor any other exchange of fire initiated from Pakistan soil. 
The dispositions behind the front hne obviously involved movement 
within Pakistan. But no gun was fired or attack launched from inside 
Pakistan territory, and the control of actual operations was also conducted 
from within Kashmir. 

After the battle General Bucher’s first inclination was to call upon 
armoured units from India and push them south from the road into 
Pakistan. But his armour was widely scattered and the chances for a 
quick decision for either side had passed. Bucher doubtless reahsed also 
tnat as Commander-in-Chief of the Indian forces he was no longer merely 
concerned with the eviction of wild tribesmen from a State which he 
regarded as a legal unit of India; he had now to prevent a war between 
two Dominions. In these circumstances he approached Nehru with the 
suggestion that he should simal Gracey and that they shoidd in mutual 
co-operation effect a ccasc-firc. 

J The Pakistan concentration consisted of loth Brigade (made available from pth 
Division), a parachute brigade, two field regiments R.A. and a medium battery R.A. 
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The credit for the cease-fire has been given to the United Nations 
Commission, and it is not generally known that in fact it was British 
initiative which should receive tlie honours. Bucher realised that 
Gracey would almost certainly support the proposal. He knew, too, 
that the United Nations Commission were about to make their own 
proposal, and that it was in the mutual interests of both India and Pakistan 
that the initiative should come from one of the contestants. He must 
also have known that if this war were to continue, India’s honour would 
almost certainly now require to be satisfied. That satisfaction could 
only involve carrying the war on to Pakistan soil, a commitment which 
India was neither poutically nor physically prepared to sustain. Having 
therefore obtainea Pandit Nehru’s approvi, on the afternoon of 30th 
December Bucher sent Gracey the telegram which is reproduced as an 
Appendix. Tliis suggested that if Gracey was prepared to reciprocate, 
Bucher would immediately order his troops to remain on their present 
positions and cease fire. Gracey agreed, and thus the craziest of wars 
was brought to a halt. The cease-fire was not difficult to implement. 
As has been pointed out, the opposing forces had but recently been one 
army. Many of the commanding officers had been colleagues together 
at Sandhurst or the Royal Military Academy at Dehra Dun. Sometimes 
they discovered that they were brother officers of the same unit. In 
such circumstances it certainly seemed folly to fight. The significance 
of the situation was just that the worthy envoys from Lake Success were 
comparatively inactive passengers so far as any influence on events in 
Kashmir was concerned. 

There is one aspect of the military situation over which Pakistanis 
brood with bitterness. It concerns the award of the Gurdaspur District 
under the RadcHffe Award. It will be recalled that the statement of the 
British Government known as the “ 3rd June Plan ” announced arrange¬ 
ments by which the members of the Punjab and Bengal Legislative 
Assembhes should each meet in two separate portions to decide their 
fate on partition. The portions comprised members respectively from 
Districts holding Moslem and non-Moslem majorities. If either portion 
then voted for the division of their Province, the Province would be 
divided. Tliis, in fact, happened; and so the Punjab—that magnificent 
administrative creation of British enterprise—was torn in two. The 
point is that the basis of the decision to divide was the District, and in an 
appendix to the plan the Districts with Moslem majorities according to 
the 1941 Census were enumerated. In the Lahore Division the Gurdaspur 
District carried a Moslem majority. A glance at the map will show that 
had this District as a whole been awarded to Pakistan, the position of 
troops landed by air in Kashmir from India would have been quite 
untenable. 

The Gurdaspur District consists of four tehsils; Batala, Shakargarh, 
Gurdaspur itself and Pathankot, Of these, the first three had Moslem 
majorities, and only the Pathankot tehsil had a Hindu majority. Had 
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therefore the tliree Moslem tehsils gone to Pakistan, the maintenance of 
Indian forces within Kashmir would still have presented a grave problem 
for the Indian Commanders, for their railhead at Pathankot is fed through 
the middle of the Gurdaspur tehsil It was Radcliffe's award to India of 
the Gurdaspur and Batala tehsils, with Moslem majorities, which rendered 
possible the maintenance of an Indian force at Jammu based on Pathankot 
as railhead, and which enabled India to consoUdate her defences south¬ 
wards all the way from Uri to the Pakistan border.^ 

The cease-fire came into effect on ist January 1949. On the Pakistan 
side there were then certain tribesmen and Pakistan Nationals inside the 
State, together with the troops of Pakistan’s Army and the Azad Kashmir 
forces. On the Indian side were the troops of the Indian Army, troops 
of the State Army, and of the newly raised State Militia. 

With the new year of 1949 the niihtary aspect of the Kashmir problem 
faded into the background, leaving the arena clear for the pohtical attack 
and counter-attack. It had been the most absurd of wars. There can 
be no precedent in history for a situation in wliich armies commanded 
by two senior British officers in telephonic communication were res¬ 
trained with difficulty from closing with each other. The reactions of 
the commanders themselves were by no means simple. General Gracey 
was most certainly able to identify himself completely with the Pakistan 
case. A few minutes’ conversation with liim was sufficient to convince 
me that here was a man w’ho would be ready to risk his reputation for a 
cause in wliich he sensed an injustice to the side wliich fate had chosen for 
his championsliip. His situation differed in several respects from that of 
General Bucher. By geographical circumstances he was in close 
proximity not only to the troops he commanded, but also to the general 
pulse of local sentiment. At Rawalpindi he hved and worked on top 
of the situation, in contrast to General Bucher, whose direction was 
necessarily distant and who had to interpret events after rather tlian before 
they had been subjected to pohtical scrutiny in Dcllii. Bucher could 
communicate with Gracey with complete freedom. At the Pakistan 
end the wires were safe and “ top secret ” messages were respected. The 
reverse process was by no means so certain. But above all, Gracey was 
strugghng to estabhsh an army wliich had to start from notliing, wnereas 
Bucher’s forces merely evolved from a process of mathematical sub¬ 
traction. In the circumstances it was hardly just to blame Gracey for a 
failure to control wild hordes of frontier tribesmen. 

There remain to be recorded some aspects of the Kashmir War which 
might be considered as of particular interest for soldiers. Pakistan 
suffered severely from the improvised nature of her war-machine in 
contrast to a fimctioning concern. Until ist November 1948 both the 
Pakistan Divisional Commanders were commanding administrative 

^ The award of the greater portion of the Gurdaspur District to India is discussed 
in detail in Chapter I. Only the Shakargarh tehsil west of the River Ravi was left 
with Pakistan. 
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Districts in Pakistan, with responsibility for their lines of communication, 
in addition to conducting operations in Kashmir. The complete Indian 
monopoly of the air imposed movement by night on Pakistan, and their 
commanders have testified to the great strain to which troops were con- 
stantlv subjected. But perhaps the greatest disappointment for Pakistan, 
was the comparative insignificance, from a purely military point of view, 
of both Azad forces and tribesmen. The former were brave enough in 
defence of their native soil, but they lost value in inverse proportion to 
the distance they were called on to fight from their villages. The latter, 
by their indiscriminate slaughter of both Moslems and Hindus, had by 
December 1947 successfully antagonised the entire Kashmir Valley, 
without any appreciable military contribution for the assistance of the 
gathering AzaJ forces. At the same time Pakistan was unable to spare 
the leaders which she could have hoped for to organise and lead either 
tribesmen or Azad Kashmiris. It had been thought that the mere 
proximity of the Pakistan Regular Army would galvanise the xAzadis 
and tribesmen into action. Instead the contact operated merely to affect 
regular troops adversely. Pakistan Commanders found the passive 
approach to war forced on them by poUtical considerations extremely 
dimcult to explain to their own troops, let alone to the irregulars. In 
the circumstances it is remarkable that Pakistan officers could continue to 
command the confidence of their men in the manner they did. To sum 
up, the Pakistan Regular Army had fought a war with one ally of 
propaganda value, and one as a definite habihty. 

When the cease-fire came, Pakistan senior commanders were confident 
that tlicy could have achieved the rapid collapse of the whole of Kashmir 
before India could have obtained important results in Pakistan itself. 
There will be thousands of EngHshmen who are thankful that their 
optimism was not to be tested. Pakistan had laid open her Lahore front, 
while India still had two armoured Brigades on the Pakistan frontier. 
An inter-Dominion war, then as now, would have put the clock back, 
with disastrous results for millions. Perhaps the happiest aspect of an 
unhappy year was the fact that the commanders on both sides were always 
conscious of their grave responsibilities and the need to limit operations. 
Until November 1948 to seek a show-down with India was for Pakistan 
not only bad politics, but also bad strategy. For India, too, operations 
in Kashmir were an unwelcome background to a situation in Hyderabad 
and on the economic front at home. 

In this account of the most curious of wars I would emphasise that I 
have not told the story as a detective searching for clues in a crime. But I 
do believe that by exposing the outline of truth the foundations for any 
future settlement must be made more secure than by allowing suspicions 
to linger on. There we may leave the mihtary situation, and pass on to 
note the confused tactics of the political entanglement. In the shooting 
which never really merited the term of “ war , and which was ofiicially 
never declared as such, we were aware that so long as British senior 
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officers commanded the opposing forces, sooner or later the brake to a 
show-down could always be appHed. But in the poUtical arena it is 
difficult to see any finality, and we tire of the wearisome arguments. 
Yet we cannot avoid them; for more is at stake than just peace for the 
long-suffering Kashmiris. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


UNITED NATIONS INTERVENTION 

T he story of international negotiation starts early in 1948. We 
have seen that December 1947 was not a good month for India’s 
Army in Kashmir. They managed to relieve Kotli, which had 
been hard pressed by raiders for thirty-one days; but apart from the 
initial advance from Srinagar described in the previous chapter, the Azad 
Kashmir troops were liitting back at many points along India’s tenuous 
hues of communication. There was therefore rehef in Delhi when the 
Indian Government decided on ist January 1948 to take the issue to the 
Security Council under Article 35 of the Charter of the United Nations.^ 
This decision is often spoken of as deriving from Indian initiative. In 
fact, it appears to have been one of mutual agreement.^ Early in 
December Mountbatten prevailed on the two Prime Ministers to meet 
for the first time since tne Kashmir accession. With the help of Lord 
Ismay, a formula was produced by wliich the United Nations Organisa¬ 
tion would be asked to send a Commission to conduct a plebiscite in 
Kashmir and to make recommendations covering its fair and free execu¬ 
tion. A few days later agreement was nearly shattered when Patel and 
Baldcv Singh, the Sikh Defence Minister, appeared before the Defence 
Committee and gave lurid accounts of atrocities of which they had had 
direct evidence after their recent visit to the front. So often in the 
dreary record of dissension the two chief actors in the drama have been 
ready to agree, only to be forced to continue the struggle by the weight 
of either Cabinet or pubhc opinion. 

On 15th January 1948 the Council heard Sir Gopalaswami Ayyangar 
present the Indian ease, and on the following day they listened to Sir 
Zafrullah Khan’s reply for Pakistan. The one bright feature among a 
crop of fresh accusations was the fact that both delegates seemed glad 
enough to unburden their woes to the Security Council. Ayyangar 

^ The reporting of situations likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

‘ Some doubt has surrounded the question as to who took the initiative in an 
appeal to the United Nations. On inquiry it appeared that Pakistan made the 
first move. At a Press Conference on i6tn November 1947 the Pakistan Prime 
Minister suggested a reference to the United Nations. The proposal was formally 
made to the Prime Minister of India in a telegram dated 19th November, in which 
Liaquat Ali Khan said, ** In view of the stand you have taken I see no other way to a 
peaceful settlement except a reference of the whole question to UNO.” This was 
rejected by the Indian Prime Minister in his telegram dated 25th November. It 
would therefore appear that the subsequent Indian appeal was in some measure 
borrowed from Pakistan initiative. 
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confined his argument to the presentation of a picture of the people of 
Kashmir rescued from the depredations of a desperate invader by the 
Indian Army. The first and last task of the Security Council was there¬ 
fore to eifect their withdrawal. Sir Zafrullah Kfian, in contrast, sought 
to cover the whole field of Pakistan’s grievances, including India’s failure 
to implement her financial obligations. He asked that tlie Security 
Council should extend its inquiry to cover all these matters. The sum 
of his argument concerning Kashmir was that the accession, together 
with the massacre of Moslems in East Punjab and the neighbouring Sikh 
and liindu States, were factors in one vast plot. He concluded with a 
suggestion that India’s appeal to the Security Council was due to the 
fail lire of her Army to enforce a decision. In this there was certainly an 
element of trutli. 

Though the two advocates had spoken with httlc evidence of tolera¬ 
tion, there was hope in that they both welcomed the prospect of United 
Nations intervention. On 20th January tlie President therefore an¬ 
nounced that India and Pakistan had agreed to the appointment of a 
Commission to mediate between them. Both countries would choose 
one member, and the countries chosen would then select a tliird—a 
method which was later discarded in favour of the appointment of a 
large Commission. 

In the meanwhile the Council made efforts to effect a direct agreement 
between the representatives of the two countries. Abdullah himself was 
now available to present the Kashmir case. But it was not a very con¬ 
ciliatory argument. He had not a magic lamp, he said, with which to 
discover what Pakistan had done and was doing in Kashmir, but he could 
assure the Council that “ the souls of liitler and Goebbels have trans¬ 
migrated to Pakistan ”! He said that when the Kashmiris had gained 
their freedom it would be for them to vote on the question either of 
accession or independence. The reference to independence as coming 
from Abdullah seems at that early stage to have attracted surprisingly 
httle attention. Others have turned it over in their minds, but almost 
certainly with different interpretations of its meaning. 

On 6th February 1948 the Council, still hoping for a direct agreement, 
invited the assistance of the President, General McNaughton of Canada 
and Mr. Van Langenhove of Belgium. But the deadlock was complete. 
Sir Gopalaswami Ayyangar, on behalf of India, refused to abdicate 
responsibihty for the maintenance of law and order by withdrawing 
Indian troops when the fighting ceased. They would remain in Kashmir 
until the plebiscite had been held. He then asked for an adjournment 
in order to return to India to consult with his Government. Although 
the initial submission by India had been favourably received, a second 
impression of this first skirmish seemed in favour of Pakistan. The 
Council was not disposed to take action against Pakistan and effect the 
withdrawal of her forces without reference to the conditions of an 
eventual plebiscite. 
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The United Nations Commission ^ disembarked on the Indian Sub- 
Continent in August 1948. They were a mixed bag, and it certainly 
went against the grain to watch the representatives from Latin America 
seeking to get on level terms with a problem which so many Enghshmen 
might have regarded as their preserve. The pattern of mihtary opera¬ 
tions produced only one fresh element of embarrassment since the 
Commission’s appointment. This was the fact that in May 1948, for 
the first time in fear of a threat from India’s Regular Army, Pakistan had 
moved units of her Army into Kashmir. 

A feature of the Kashmir situation is that the student can put it aside for 
months at a time and return to find exactly the same arguments and 
accusations being tossed backwards and forwards from one side to the 
other or thrown into the arena of the United Nations. The leading 
articles in The Timesj which may be depended upon to produce a fresh 
aspect when justified by events have for many months found nothing 
new to add to the general monotonous picture of stalemate. There is 
therefore httle profit in following the detailed course of the Com¬ 
mission’s inquiries in the first mouths of their survey. The conditions 
were to some of them strange and quite outside their previous experience. 
Few of them could have had any knowledge of the liistorical background 
to the elementary problem of Moslems and Hindus on the Indian Sub- 
Continent. Their survey of the situation eventually resulted in the 
formulation of two resolutions which ever since have been the basis of 
discussion. These arc the resolutions of 13th August 1948 and 5th 
January 1949. Together they provided for the demilitarisation of 
Kashmir, pending a plebiscite, in two stages. The presence of Pakistan 
Regular troops on Kashmir soil was tactfully recognised as a “change ” 
in the situation since the initial presentation of the Pakistan case. The 
first stage should therefore be the withdrawal of the Pakistan troops, 
the Pakistan Government using its influence to effect a similar withdrawal 
of the tribesmen or anyone else who had entered the State for fighting. 
The Commission would then report the completion of this process to 
India, who would proceed to withdraw the oulk of her own forces. 
Certain regular forces, however, were to be left behind by India to assist 
local authorities in the maintenance of law and order. On the Pakistan 
side the territory evacuated was to be administered by the local authorities 
under the supervision of the Commission. The accession of Kashmir 
to one State or the other would subsequently be settled “ through the 
democratic method of a free and impartial plebiscite The pattern of 
this plan has remained unchallenged in the subsequent years. A “ truce ” 
period has been recognised as covering the withdrawal of troops, whether 
effected in one or two stages, to be followed by the “ plebiscite period. 
During the latter period the plebiscite administrator is empowered to 
direct the final disposal of all forces remaining in the State for the 

^ UNCIP (United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan). See Kashmir, 
Appendix. 
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plebiscite, an arrangement which, as will be seen, was open to different 
interpretations. 

India and Pakistan accepted these resolutions in substance. But it is 
one thing to accept the principle, and quite another matter to agree on the 
detailed method of carrying it out. India, for instance, wished to leave 
behind troops to control the northern passes into Baltistan and Astor, 
and demanded the disbandment of the Azad forces rather than their 
withdrawal. Nor did a joint letter from Mr. Truman and Mr. Attlee 
to Pandit Nehru in any way soften the Indian approach. Nehru’s 
difficulties must be appreciated. He was under heavy fire from the Hindu 
Mahasabha, who had attacked his Government for their handling of the 
campaign. In their view the fighting should never have been carried 
into the snow-clad hills. For them the home of the enemy in the plains 
was the correct objective. Kashmir was part of “Bharat Mata”. 
Under pressure of such irresponsible raging, Nehru himself was rash 
enough at Allahabad in September to claim Kashmir as “ part of India ”. 
Why, then, had he accepted the United Nations Commission’s two 
resolutions of August 1948 and January 1949? Was it wise to admit four 
Kashmiri representatives to the Indian Constituent Assembly after the 
principle of a Kashmir plebiscite had been accented ? ^ 

On loth September 1949 UNCIP proposeef the American, Admiral 
Chester Nimitz, as an arbitrator, adding that liis decision would have to 
be accepted as binding. India immediately objected, saying that this 
would tend to reopen questions which had already been settled, such as 
the disbanding of the Azad forces. The truth was that the Commission 
had worked itself into an ambiguous confusion over this particular 
question, India bcheving that the Commission had agreed to the disband¬ 
ment of the Azad forces and the handing over of their territory to Abdul¬ 
lah as the appropriate “ local authority ” for administration. Pakistan, 
in contrast, placed a quite different interpretation on the intention, 
believing that the Azad forces could remain on the ground to hand over 
to the Azad Government before withdrawal. In admission of failure 
and frustration, the Commission in their third interim report in December 
asked the Security Council’s Canadian President, General McNaughton, 
to take up private discussions with the contestants. Sheikh Abdullah and 
Sardar Ibraliim accordingly both travelled to Lake Success. 

^ In taking note of this, UNCIP reported that India’s action was undesirable, 
but difficult to oppose on legal grounds. The Belgian representative submitted a 
minority opinion, adding that if this led to elections in Kashmir in the parts under 
Indian control there would be grave consequences. Eventually the Kashmir 
Constituent Assembly on 25th March 1951 elected ten persons to represent the 
State in the Indian Parliament: four for the Council of States and six for the House 
of the People. These included three nominations of individuals normally living in 
the Pakistan-held areas and four who were not members of the National Conference 
Party. For the Council of States, two members are Moslems, the other two being 
Hindu or Sikh. For the House of the People there are four Moslems and two 
Hindus. All the Kashmir representatives are technically nominees of the President 
of the Indian Union on the recommendation of the Kashmir Government. 
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General A. G. L. McNaughtoii, whose term of the presidency expired 
at the end of the year, was prevailed on by the Council to continue his 
efforts to arbitrate into 1950. McNaughton’s suggestions were for a 
progressive withdrawal of the regular armies and the disarming and 
disbandment of the Azad forces. Admiral Nimitz would then work 
with the Azad Government on one side of the dividing line and with 
Abdullali’s Government on the other. India objected that this would 
condone the original Pakistan aggression, would hmit Abdullah’s 
authority, and ignored India’s claim to the northern passes. Pakistan 
accepted the proposals, holding herself responsible for the disarming of 
the Azad forces. 

On 6th February 1950 Nehru in Delhi permitted himself a comment, 
ominous and familiar in another context. “ My patience is getting 
exhausted,” he said. McNaugliton’s patience apparently was exhausteo, 
for the following day he reported his own failure. The most formidable 
of India’s objections had been her refusal to recognise any administration 
in the northern areas except that of Abdullah as the lawful authority for 
carrying on the administration. The “ defence ” of the area—a loose 
term open to several interpretations—should be vested in the Government 
of India. 

Early in February 1950 Sir Bcnegal Rao took charge of the Indian 
case at Lake Success. A greater sense of urgency possessed the Council, 
but by now the feeling was abroad that the obstacles to progress wliich 
India was increasingly discovering derived from motives which were 
obscure, and therefore not above suspicion. 

The next attempt at settlement arose from a resolution at Lake Success 
sponsored by the curiously mixed family of the United States, Britain, 
Cuba and Norway. Their proposals were based on General 
McNaughton’s negotiations, to which they appeared to adhere closely. 
The progressive withdrawal was to be effected over a period of five 
months, and Sir Owen Dixon, a Judge of the Austrahan High Court, 
was charged with the task of demilitarisation. Both India and Pakistan 
accepted the resolution on T4th March, so that demilitarisation was due 
to be acliieved by 14th August. Sir Owen’s appointment was announced 
on i2th April, and a rare optimism for a time was injected into the 
discussions. The Times, reflecting the new sense of hope, ■wrote, “ The 
way should now be prepared for Admiral Chester Nimitz to take up 
his functions as plebiscite administrator. British efforts beliind the scenes 
have contributed to the happy outcome.” 

The terms of Sir Owen Dixon’s appointment set the plebiscite as the 
main objective. But, in the nature of an afterthought, he was em¬ 
powered to “ make suggestions at variance with that objective ” if he 
iclt the plebiscite to be impracticable. In other words, the possibility of 
some form of partition as a last solution was not excluded, an aspect wnich 
was resented oy Pakistan, who held to the mutual acceptance of the 
plebiscite as the one common denominator over many months of 
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disagreement. Solution by partition was, however, not seriously advanced 
at tins stage, and it remains to be seen if, with the prospect of eternal 
frustration and the consohdation of the areas already held by the two 
contestants, tliis logical form of settlement may come forward again for 
serious discussion. I shall return to the issue before closing the story. 

By the end of July Sir Owen Dixon had exhausted his inquiries. He 
had travelled by car and jeep over much of the country and flown over 
the northern areas. His final conference with Liaquat Ah Khan and 
Nehru had failed. On 22nd August he issued liis gloomy statement: 
“I have come to the conclusion that there is no immediate prospect of 
India and Pakistan composing any of their differences over Kashmir. 
No purpose can be served by my remaining longer in the siib-Con~ 
tinent."’ He had in fact examined the possibiHty of partition. He had 
thought that if each side could agree to absorb those areas where the 
wishes of the inhabitants were known, the way might then be left for a 
plebiscite in the residual territory. But since the nucleus in dispute 
proved to be the Vale of Kashmir itself, negotiation failed, because both 
sides regarded this central heart, with its 1,800,000 iiJiabitants, as a prize 
equal in value to the whole of the rest of the State. After thanking both 
Governments for their kindness and courtesy, Sir Owen regretted that the 
one element which had been missing in liis mission had been any positive 
proposal from the Governments themselves. He then recommended 
them to return to the barren consolation of their own ways and means. 
He had made a gallant and determined effort, but the conclusion un¬ 
doubtedly appeared in the nature of an anticHmax. This first statement, 
written before the detailed report, held one useful feature, in that it gave 
the Security Council fresh food for thought. Was some form of parti¬ 
tion, after all, so improbable ? It had one great merit. It would obviate 
those mass movements of refugees which any total award resulting from 
an overall plebiscite would be bound to engender. 

On the sub-Continent Sir Owen Dixon’s failure was at first more 
deeply resented in Pakistan than in India. This was natural. Through¬ 
out the hazards of negotiation, the spokesmen of Pakistan have repeatedly 
accepted international or Commonwealth proposals, while India has 
refused them. It is the exliaustion of Pakistan’s patience which frankly 
would seem to carry the greater sanction. The fact that India held so 
much of the territory in dispute only added to Pakistan’s frustration. Sir 
Owen Dixon, it was said in Karaclii, had convicted India but punished 
Pakistan. In the circumstances the bazaar rumours of a fresh jehad were 
regrettable, but hardly unexpected. More formidable was a certain 
amount of wild talk of the need to seek fresh alhances and to consider 
the abandonment of the United Nations. 

The pubheation of the detailed Report added fuel to the fire. It 
appeared to recommend the acceptance of the existing cease-fire line as 
the starting point for partitioning the State. For the Pakistan Press it 
displayed dso an unwelcome rca^ess to describe the tribal invasions of 
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1947 and the subsequent use of Pakistani troops in 1948 as contraventions 
of international law. In fact, Sir Owen Dixon had never offered un- 
quaUfied condemnation of Pakistan as an aggressor, and Sir ZafruUali 
Khan was himself later able to shed Hght on Dixon's attitude. Sir Owen 
he pointed out, had, as a matter of practical convenience and in order to 
make any progress in negotiation possible, been prepared to assume a 
Je facto act of aggression*^ This was a very different matter from a 
verdict pronounced after judicial investigation, which was no part of his 
commission. Nevertheless, the less responsible elements of the Pakistan 
Press readily fanned the flames. It was therefore with rehef that an 
anxious pubhc within Britain and the Commonwealth read of Liaquat 
Ali Khan's sound and steadying survey in the Pakistan Assembly on 5th 
October. He pointed out that it was unfair to judge the Security Council 
before it had acted. The Council could not and would not divest itself 
of its responsibihties: but if it was again to refer the matter to arbitration, 
then the decisions of the arbitrator must be enforced. The machinery 
of enforcement is, as we know to our cost, a very nebulous factor in 
international negotiation. There would seem httle prospect for an 
arbitrator's solution which, however just, is so fraught with practical 
difficulty in its implementation. 

The venom was reserved for the Prime Minister of India. “ The 
world now knows what value to attach to his oft-repeated advocacy of 
self-determination for the peoples of Asia." Here was bitterness Ukcly 
to attract attention in a wider circle of international debate. 

There followed a long delay of two and a half months before the 
Security Council again displayed interest in the Kashmir question, a 
delay which only served to emphasise the failure of the Council at the 
other end of the world to appreciate the international significance of 
events in this most beautiful of Asia’s isolated potential Utopias. Mr. 
Mohammed Ali, Secretary-General of the Pakistani Government, 
returning from Lake Success to Karachi, told of a new plan round the 
corner, but its discussion was to be postponed pending the meeting of the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers in January 1951 in London; and in 
the meanwhile it was known that Liaquat AH Khan intended to raise the 
question at that meeting. 

The effect of wearisome delay was beginning to be felt in the arena of 
international power-pohtics. At a time when a united voice on the 
great sub-Continent could have played its part in Asian affairs, and more 
particularly in the political baoeground to the Korean war, the two 
countries were, through mutual dissension, losing prestige and authority. 
It was at this stage in the last days of December that the British Govern¬ 
ment seemingly quibbled over the propriety of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers taking up a matter of domestic disagreement. It just 
was not done, was the attitude: and very naturally Pakistan's Prime 
Minister stated that the Conference therefore held no interest for him. 

^ Sir Zafrullah Khan, Security Council, 6th March 1951. 
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Scruples were finally overcome by arranging for Kashmir to be covered 
in informal discussions, avoiding the inclusion of so dcHcate a subject on 
the formal agenda. Accordingly, at the last moment Liaquat Ali Khan 
on 6th January 1951 flew to London. A sad reflection on the deteriora¬ 
tion in Commonwealth relations crept into The Times. Speaking of the 
reactions of responsible Pakistanis to Liaquat’s attitude, their Karachi 
correspondent on 7th January wrote: 

“ A complete boycott of the Commonwealth Conference would, 
they feel, have lost liim sympathy abroad and possibly have brought 
him to the point of no return in Pakistani relations with the Common¬ 
wealth—a connection whose benefits many of the more sober- 
minded Pakistanis still recognize!” 

The Prime Ministers met, they discussed and they dispersed; and 
Kashmir remained unsolved. But at least men who should long ago 
have been in intimate dehberation had learnt something of each other’s 
manners and methods. The right note had been set by Mr. Menzics, 
who, on his way to London from Austraha, took the trouble to make the 
journey to Dclni and Karachi and acquaint liimself with his tw^o new 
colleagues; and so Liaquat Ali Khan was able to leave at least with a full 
appreciation of the sincerity of the Commonwealth leaders. Before he 
left London he revealed something of the nature of the Kashmir dis¬ 
cussions in a Press Conference on iMi January. Starting from the point 
of India’s contention that her troops could not be withdrawn from 
Kashmir for a plebiscite, since India was responsible for the State’s 
security, three alternative proposals had been mooted. These were: 
(a) The maintenance of forces in Kashmir by Commonwealth countries 
before and during the plebiscite, at their own expense, (b) A joint 
force of Indian and Pakistani troops under a common command in 
occupation during the plebiscite, (c) A local Kashmiri force raised by 
the plebiscite administrator for security, enabling all other forces, regular 
or irregular, to be withdrawn. Liaquat claimed that he had in turn 
accepted all these solutions and that, with famihar consistency, Nehru 
had refused them. Earlier the same day Pandit Nehru had given notliing 
away at a Press Conference, and it was clear he regarded Liaquat’s state¬ 
ment as a breach of confidence. In the meanwliile in Bombay Sheikh 
Abdullah on 8th January in a statement to the Press set out four condi¬ 
tions for a settlement which bore little relation to the substance of the 
London discussions. The withdrawal of all Pakistan forces, the entire 
State of Kashmir to come under the control of its legally constituted 
Government, the liquidation of the Azad Government and liis own 
administration then to be given time to establish its authority and to 
rehabilitate the people: these were his conditions for a plebiscite. 
India’s sincerity could well have been demonstrated by a mild repudiation 
of terms so far removed from the situation as understood at the United 
Nations. 
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And so the endless quest returned again to Lake Success. This time 
it was Britain, supported by the United States, which tabled the resolu¬ 
tion. They had had a long trail of experience on which to draw. They 
threw in tlie suggestion of a United Nations force to hold the ring. They 
left partition aside as a solution and clung to the common commitment 
to the overall plebiscite. Finally they proposed to elect yet another 
arbitrator, Dr. Graham, to arrange demilitarisation and prepare a detailed 
plan for a plebiscite. After three months it would be his duty to report 
to the Council on outstanding points of disagreement. These would be 
settled by arbitration on reference to a panel appointed by the Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice. In short, they added a few ingredients to a 
meal which was already cooked, for time had shown that it was out of 
the question to prepare a fresh meal. Their resolution was adopted on 
30th March, 

Once again Sheikh Abdullah appeared to pursue the course of his own 
choice. It was now liis announced intention to stage elections to a 
Kashmir Constituent Assembly within the areas which he controlled. 
It is a sad reflection on the ineptitude of our international machinery that, 
in spite of the repeated protests of the Security Council as voiced by the 
British representative and supported by the most powerful nation in the 
world, Abdullah was able to see the election of his doubtful Assembly 
through to its conclusion. 

The immediate reactions in Delhi and Karachi to the new proposals 
were exactly as foreseen. To India they were “ wholly unacceptable 
In particular they refused the principle of arbitration on points of dis¬ 
agreement. To Pakistan they were insufficient. The Indian case as 
presented by Sir Benegal Rao was, in effect, a plea to return to the direct 
negotiations advocated by Sir Owen Dixon. The entry of foreign troops 
could not be accepted, nor could the lawful Government of Kashmir be 
superseded. There was, in fact, nothing new. Sir Zafrullah Khan, in 
contrast, would have armed the United Nations arbitrator with dic¬ 
tatorial powers. The good name of the Security Council was at stake. 
Only by asserting its authority could the Council discharge its duty. 
India and Pakistan should be called on to withdraw their forces and offer 
their full co-qperation to the mediator. At one point Sir Zafrullah’s 
forensic logic forsook him. It was when he looked back to the original 
Indian occupation and sought to prove a conspiracy between the Maharaja 
and the Indian Congress leaders. This hardly strengthened his case, for 
it furnished Nehru with effective material to refute so slender a charge 
with Justifiable indignation.^ His lengthy statement, which was 

^ Speaking in the Constituent Assembly, Nehru said Sir Zafrullah Khan*s insinua¬ 
tion was nothing but a figment of his fertile imagination. 

“ No member of the Indian Cabinet or our General Staff had even thought of 
this as a remotest possibility till after the invasion of Kashmir by Pakistan—that is 
during the last week in October 1947. There was a British Commander-in-Chief 
then, and a British Chief of the General Staff. It is easy to find out what the facts 
were and how this question first arose before us after the invasion started." 
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concluded on 2nd April, fully accepted the new proposals. On the same 
day from Srinagar came the report that Nehru had addressed a closed 
meeting of the Kashmir National Conference and told them that the 
Security Council resolution could not affect the holding of elections in 
Kashmir. 

In Delhi the Security Council was denounced as a partisan body, and 
the Soviet abstention from voting was warmly praised.^ It was not sur¬ 
prising that so much of the goodwill which India had reaped through her 
brilhant advocacy of the Chinese case at Lake Success in the autumn of 
1950 was now dissipated in a suspicion that in the isolated issue of Kashmir 
she was displaying that imperiaUstic intolerance wliich slie had so fre¬ 
quently criticised in others. More in sorrow than in anger we watched 
the process, for India’s contribution to international harmony has been 
broad and constructive, and can be so again. 

^ The National Herald wrote: “To the Soviet’s credit it may be said that it has 
so far taken little interest in the strategic or political possibilities of Kashmir, further 
that it is undue Anglo-American interest which provokes Soviet intervention any¬ 
where.” Quoted by The Times Delhi Correspondent, ist April 1951. 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


DR. GRAHAM’S ARBITRATION 

O N 30th April wc learnt that, in accordance with the Council’s 
I resolution of 30th March, Dr. Frank D. Graham of the United 
States Defence Manpower Administration had been appointed 
as arbitrator, but it was not until 30th June that he arrived at Karachi, 
and not until 2nd July that, in the absence of Pandit Neliru on hoHday 
in Kashmir, he met President Rajendra Prasad in Delhi. In accordance 
with the modern tendency, the appointment of one individual did in fact 
involve the employment of tw’dvc secretaries, pohtical and military 
advisers and administrative assistants. It was an invidious task that Dr. 
Graham faced. After a long period of quiescence in Kashmir, there had 
been a sudden spate of raids across the cease-fire line, and Major-General 
Nimmo, the United Nations’ Chief Mihtary Observer, was kept busy 
with visits to tlic two armies. If Dr. Graliam was merely to ascertain 
the points of disagreement and refer them after three months to the 
United Nations for arbitration, he would be leaving matters in a worse 
state than when he arrived. He could expect little co-operation from 
India, who, though giving him a polite welcome, never officially recog¬ 
nised his appointment. In Kashmir, in defiance of the Security Council, 
the Constituent Assembly had been convened.^ He entered into his 
dehberations in an atmosphere charged with fresh Pakistani accusations 
of Indian Army concentrations along the Punjab frontier. At the same 
time Nehru was rctahating with stories of unnecessary assistance afforded 
by British officers to Pakistan. Khan Abdul Qayyum Klian, the zealous 
Chief Minister of the Frontier Province, liit out at India and Britain with 
equal ferocity, and Nehru returned to the attack with a sto^ of a Pakistan 
brigade moved from Peshawar to Rawalkot, within 15 miles of Poonch. 
Seldom could the conditions for moderation and tolerant discussion have 
been less auspicious. 

Early in September Sheikh Abdullah staged his elections. In an 
Assemoly of seventy-five, forty-five seats were reserved for Ladakh and 
the Kashmir Valley, and, of these, forty-three returned Abdullah’s candi¬ 
dates unopposed. The elections would have been more convincing if 
the Opposition could have claimed at least to have been allowed to exist, 
and it was difficult not to recall the familiar methods of other ideologies. 
This one measure perhaps stirred the Security Council to censure more 

^ Convened by the Yuvraj Karan Singh, son of Maharaja Hari Singh. The 
former has acted as Regent and Head of the State ever since his father mially left 
Jammu for Bombay on 20th June 1948. 
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than any other recent action of the contestants. On 30th March 1951, 
before the convening of the Kashmir Assembly, the Council had passed 
a resolution to the effect that they would not regard action taken by a 
Constituent Assembly as in any w'ay determining the future disposition 
of the State. Later in November, when Dr. Graham’s interim report 
was being considered, Sir Gladwyn Jebb found consolation in a state¬ 
ment by Nehru. “ We have made it perfectly clear in our statement in 
the Security Council that the Kashmir Constituent Assembly, so far as 
we are concerned, does not come in the way of a decision by the Security 
Council; that stands completely.” Thus spoke India’s Prime Minister, 
and we would like to beheve in the sincerity of this unambiguous 
declaration. Yet we are left bewildered. For if it means what it says, 
we arc to assume that Mr. Nehru must wish to avoid a clash as between 
a Security Council decision and the will of the Kashmir Assembly, in 
which case he surely could have obviated such a possibility by opposing 
the Assembly’s establishment with tlie weight of his authority and 
advice. 

Dr. Graham set about Ins task in the only way possible, which was to 
hold separate informal discussions witli each Government. On yth 
September he was able to write to them from New Delhi, setting out his 
conclusions. 

After careful thought he said that there was reason to beheve that a 
compromise could be reached by which botli Governments could 
implement their respective commitments under the UNCIP resolu¬ 
tions of August 1948 and January 1949. He then requested them to 
consider certain proposals. First, they should reaffirm their determina¬ 
tion not to resort to force, coupled with an imdertaking to restrain witliin 
their frontiers the Press, the radio and all organisations and responsible 
leaders from incitement to force. Secondly, they should reaffirm their 
will to make the cease-fire effective from ist January 1949. Thirdly, 
they should reaffirm their faith in a free plebiscite, under the auspices of 
the United Nations, to decide the fate of the country. Dr. Graham then 
proceeded to outline his proposals for the demilitarisation of the State, 
to be achieved within three months. This was to be effected as a single 
continuous process. On the Pakistan side all Pakistan regular troops 
and all tribesmen were to withdraw out of the State, and the disbandment 
and disarmament of the Azad Kashmir forces were to be well in hand. 
On the Indian side the “ bulk ” of the regular forces was to withdraw. 
There would then be left a specified number of regular and State forces 
on the Indian side and a civil armed force on the Pakistan side of the 
cease-fire line. 

The reaffirmations required were readily forthcoming. But the old 
objections and suspicions were immediately in evidence when it came to 
comments on demilitarisation. Pandit Nehru was not satisfied with the 
proposed commitment to state the number of Indian troops remaining 
after the “ bulk of regular forces ” had withdrawn. He indicated that 
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he wished to retain a Division of sixteen battaHons without commitment 
as to its withdrawal, a force wliich he claimed would be inadequate for 
security if Pakistan failed in her part of the bargain. 

The two previous UNCIP resolutions had contemplated de¬ 
militarisation in two stages. First the Pakistan troops and tribesmen were 
to withdraw, since their presence had been India’s declared reason before 
the Security Council for the presence of her own troops. Secondly, on 
completion of Pakistan’s withdrawal, the Commission was to report to 
the Indian Government, who would then initiate their own withdrawal 
by stages. In contemplating one single operation Dr. Graham’s pro¬ 
posals therefore represented a considerable modification of India’s 
previous demands. India had at last accepted a simultaneous withdrawal. 
But this surrender was to some degree negatived by the demand, already 
noted, to leave behind a considerable number of troops. 

Yet another matter of contention was the meaning of the term “ dis¬ 
posal ” in relation to the power of the Plebiscite Administrator over the 
forces remaining in the State during the plebiscite stage.^ Pakistan 
assumed this to mean their disbandment. India, on the other hand, was 
prepared to recognise the term as covering disbandment when applying 
to the Azad forces, but licld that the meaning and intention in appUcation 
to her owm forces only concerned the placing of troops into barracks and 
camps. Location rather than disposal was their interpretation. 

Pakistan’s general views, submitted simultaneously and without 
knowledge of the contents of the Indian reply, were that approximately 
equal forces of four battaHons of Azad Kashmir troops and Indian 
regulars should remain on cither side of the cease-fire line after the 
demilitarisation period of ninety days. Nevertheless, in general terms 
Liaquat Ali Khan’s reply constituted a full acceptance of Dr. Graham’s 
proposals. He particularly emphasised the need for the Plebiscite 
Administrator to assume liis office as soon as possible after the initiation 
of demilitarisation. With this partial acceptance by India and com¬ 
paratively full acceptance by Pakistan, Dr. Graham sailed for Geneva on 
I2th September to complete his report. On 15th October a first instal¬ 
ment of tills was made available. It told us notliing new, and requested 
the Security Council for an extension of six weeks in which to be allowed 
to make renewed efforts for a detailed agreement on the process of 
demihtarisation. 

On 17th January 1952 ^ Dr. Graham presented his second report to 
the Security Council, and at the same time admitted liis failure to achieve 
agreement on certain fundamental principles. So far as the scope of 
demiHtarisation was concerned, two points defied solution. First was 

‘ UNCIP Resolution of 5tli January 1949 stated that the Commission and the 
Administrator, in consultation with the Government of India, would determine the 
final disposal of forces, “ With due regard to the security of the State and the freedom 
of the plebiscite 

* The written report had previously been released on 21st December 1951. 
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the problem of disarming and disbanding the Azad Kashmir forces. 
Since to the Pakistanis these were the manifestation of the faith and 
resistance of a Kashmir in bondage, the difficulty in obtaining their 
agreement on this point can be appreciated. Secondly, it seemed im¬ 
possible to decide the moment within the period of dcmiHtarisation when 
the plebiscite Administrator would take up his appointment. Dr. 
Graham’s own view was that he should start work at the end of the de- 
mihtarisation period, which was assumed to be not later than July 1952. 
In regard to the more vital question of the numbers of regular troops 
to be left behind, India sought expert advice. Accordingly, General 
Jacob Devers, the mihtary adviser to Dr. Graham, held separate talks 
with the representative of the two countries, as a result of which he was 
successful in inducing India to agree to withdraw an additional 7,000 
troops. This reduced the Indian and State forces to a Division of 21,000 
troops exclusive of the State militia of 6,000 which Abdullah’s Govern¬ 
ment had raised in the early days of the campaign. To balance these on 
die Pakistan side were to be left three regular battalions, four battalions of 
Azad forces and a civilian PoHce force of 4,000, which in turn was to be 
subdivided into no less than four categories. The Devers plan was com¬ 
municated to both Governments on 29th November 1951, and in sub¬ 
stance appears to have been accepted by India. When therefore on 
2ist January 1952 a different form of the plan was published purporting 
to be the original agreed upon, India emphatically denied all knowledge of 
it. The new plan reduced the disparity of forces on cither side to about 
4,000.^ Tliis would have satisfied Dr. Graham’s view that the ratio of 
troops remaining on either side of the cease-fire hue should be the same 
after withdrawal as it was on ist January 1949. Exactly how the mis¬ 
understanding arose is one of those matters of academic consequence 
which will remain buried in the files, for the doubts round the Devers 
plan are now regarded as a storm in a tea-cup. 

Since, in spite of all Dr. Graham’s tact ancl patience, he had made little 
headway on fundamental principles, the subsequent explosive contribu¬ 
tion from Mr. Jacob Malik on behalf of the Soviet did less damage than 
might have been expected. Breaking the Soviet silence of four years, 
Mr. Mahk did full justice to liis country’s fertile imagination in the dis¬ 
covery of Anglo-American motives. Apparently Kashmir was really 
intended as a “ trust territory ” under Anglo-American control. Its 
ultimate fate was probably to form an armed base for Anglo-American 
troops with air-bases from which the capitalists could strike at China. 
The proof of it all was the British and American objection to the conven¬ 
ing of a Kashmir Constituent Assembly. Unfortunately, the outburst 
produced the impression that Britain and America had decided to put 
Kashmir into cold storage. The Pakistan Press were accordingly com¬ 
pletely bewildered. On the one hand there were bitter words for the 
two great Powers who repeatedly shelved their responsibility. On the 
^ India, 13,800; Pakistan, 10,200. 
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Other hand there was equally severe censure of Mr. Mahk for not having 
taken the trouble to discover Pakistan’s real attitude to Abdullah’s 
spurious Assembly. The Soviet intervention remains another of those 
inexphcablc intrusions designed apparently to compHcate international 
situations. A fair guess would be that the intention was to influence 
voters in the Indian elections in favour of the Communists. Certainly 
the Indian National Congress could hardly have regarded it as a move to 
their advantage. In justice to Mr. MaHk, it must be said that he had 
received some provocation from Abdullah himself. In the latter’s 
opening address to his Constituent Assembly in the previous November 
the offer of Commonwealth forces for the plebiscite was referred to as 
“ imperial control by the back door ”. Their presence would have 
created suspicion among Kashmir’s neighbours that Kashmir was allowing 
itself to be used as a base for possible future aggression against them. This 
would easily have turned Kashmir into a second Korea. What more 
suggestive language could have been chosen for Mr. Mahk’s purposes! 

Mr. Malik’s wild talk was accompanied by accusations of a personal 
nature directed at Dr. Graham. This, however, did not prevent the 
Security Council from extending his term of office for another two 
months from 31st January 1952 and requesting him to make a final 
attempt to effect agreement. Accordingly, Dr. Graham returned to the 
sub-Continent for a short period from the 29th February to the 27th 
March. He then went to Geneva to complete his third and last report. 
This was pubHshed on 22nd April. Previously he told the Press that he 
had noticed a general lessening of tension between the two nations. He 
was confident that one day a settlement would be reached. We are 
grateful for such imperturbable optimists, even though they fail to pro¬ 
duce signatures on an agreement. Nevertheless, it was difficidt to resist 
the reflection that Dr. Graham was clinging to a situation in which he 
was reluctant to admit his own failure. The publication of his final 
report revealed that of the original twelve points of disagreement, only 
four now remained unsettled; and of these only two really mattered. 
But if Dr. Graham had been prepared to face the position with un¬ 
spectacular honesty he would have had to admit that one of those two 
points—the numbers of troops to remain at the end of the truce stage— 
was as important as the sum total of the remaining eleven judged to¬ 
gether. Instead he preferred to draw attention to the fact that India 
had decided to withdraw forces from the Pakistan border in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Amritsar to distances varying from 70 to 450 miles. The 
Pakistan view that Graham was using the Indian withdrawal as a cover for 
his failure to acliievc agreement on the one vital issue received Httle 
publicity. Moreover, the Pakistan contention was that Indian troops in 
Kashmir had not been withdrawn, but merely relieved, leaving the total 
forces in Kashmir unchanged. This would presumably be the kind of 
matter to which the Observer Corps would know the answer, and one 
presumes that Graham would have verified his data in consultation with 
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General Nimmo. The optimism of Dr. Graham was faithfully reflected 
in the comments of the British Press, The Times correspondent in Karachi 
alone voicing the bitter disappointment in Pakistan. 

The second point on which Dr. Graham failed to gain Indian assent 
was the timing of the arrival of the Plebiscite Administrator. He 
reported that the situation was now at the stage when he could call on 
Admiral Chester Nimitz to join in the discussion. It would seem a 
matter of common sense that if Nimitz was to be in a position effectively 
to control a plebiscite from an agreed date, that control should be based 
on his own ideas of its previous development. He would need, in 
common parlance, to be “ in the picture The Indian objection 
seemed barely intelligent. In London, India Netvs on 3rd May 1952 
commented:— 

“ It is India’s view that the time for appointment of the Admini¬ 
strator is after the demihtarisation scheme has been agreed to and 
they feel that if Admiral Nimitz should get involved in any prior 
controversies, which arc bound to arise in the course of the negotia¬ 
tion for demilitarisation, it would prejudice his position as Admini¬ 
strator. Any man taking an active part in the parleys will be forced 
to take sides at some stage and that will at once disquahfy liim from 
his exalted office as Administrator, because he would have lost his 
impartiality. . . .” 

If a senior United Nations official is not to be trusted to maintain 
impartiahty previous to the commencement of his task, one wonders 
how it is logical to suppose that he will remain impartial while actually 
shouldering responsibility for a subsequent plebiscite! 

The report closed with a recommendation that he, Dr. Graham, should 
be allowed to continue to negotiate wdth a view to achieving agreement 
on the outstanding points. It is not difficult to imagine the alacrity with 
which the Security Council seized on this amiable suggestion. Echoing 
the negotiator’s optimism, The Times in a leader of ist May commented, 
“The one tiling which the Security Council must avoid is another full- 
dress debate now on Kashmir.” It was certainly the one thing which 
they wished to avoid! 

The Pakistan Government were very reluctant to discuss the matter 
further. They felt it was purposeless to meet again until India agreed to 
Graham’s proposals. But diplomatic pressure was brought to near on 
the Pakistanis, and Mohammed Ayub, the Joint Secretary in the Ministry 
of Kashmir Affairs, left in the third week of May for New York, where 
he was joined by Mr. A. S. Boldiari, the Permanent Pakistani United 
Nations Delegate. In reluctantly accepting a decision representing 
procedure which was never foreshadowed in the original intention, 
Pakistan would have had in mind the fact that after the Indian elections 
a happier atmosphere for negotiation might develop. Graham might 
even be in a position to stage a meeting of the two Prime Ministers—an 
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accomplishment which was known to be constantly in his mind. But 
if and when the defeat is final, the Pakistan demand for an unequivocal 
statement from the Security Council to cover the future will have to be 
faced in wider interests than those of mere equity in tlie present case. The 
alternative is for the Council to lose what little respect it still commands 
in the Moslem world eastwards from Tunisia. How long the Pakistan 
Government are prepared to wait remains to be seen.^ Meanwhile 
Dr. Graham was again able to entice deputations from the two countries 
to Geneva, where it was hoped that the happier atmosphere of Swiss 
neutrahty and pleasant scenery might help his perseverance.* The 
British Press were optimistic. But they failed to take note of the Pakistan 
Prime Minister’s reference to Kashmir in his public address on Inde¬ 
pendence Day (14th August 1952). “ Wc have not accepted the 
accession of Kashmir to India and notwithstanding anything that Mr. 
Nehru may say, wc will never accept it.” If Khwaja Nazimuddin 
meant what he said, tliere is little prospect of a settlement. For it is 
impossible to foresee the circumstances in w^hich either Pandit Nehru or 
Sheikh Abdullah would risk a verdict adverse to their interests.® 

I had closed this chapter when yet another attempt by Dr. Graliam 
suddenly demanded a record. We are reminded of the opera star who 
cannot resist the temptation to repeat the farewell performance! On this 
occasion he retumecl as a result of an Anglo-American resolution before 
the Security Council in December 1952. The resolution called on the 
two countries to enter into immediate negotiations in New York to 
decide that elusive twelfth point—the strength and character of the forces 
to be retained after the main forces had withdrawn. It was difficult to 
read any imaginative tliinking into this restatement of proposals, wliich 
appeared to be of a similar nature to the previous conclusion of Sir Owen 
Dixon. Nevertheless, early in February 1953 Dr. Graham met Sir 
Zafrullah Khan and Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, not in New York, but in 
Geneva. They then duly recorded the usual monotonous failure. One 
shght variation in the pattern of argument governed this final effort. 
Based on the data of Dr. Graham’s last report, the Anglo-American 
resolution suggested compromise figures for the respective forces; and 
at one time it appeared that India had only to accept a figure of 18,000, as 

^ A period of one month was mentioned by Sir Zafrullah Khan, which has long 
since been exceeded. 

* Talks started on 26th August 1952. For India Sir Gopalaswami Ayyangar 
(Minister of Defence) was assisted by Mr. D. P. Dhar, Deputy Home Minister, 
Kashmir Government. Sir Zafrullah Khan led the Pakistan delegation. 

^ Subsequently certain further developments added or subtracted little. On 6th 
November 1952 Sir Gladv^i jebb put forward an Anglo-U.S. proposal before the 
Security Council tliat both countries should reopen chrect negotiations at United 
Nations Headquarters, confining themselves to the one point of the size of the 
forces to be left behind during the plebiscite. They were to report back within 
thirty days. On behalf of the British Government Sir Gladwyn indicated that any 
plan outside the scope of the familiar pattern of negotiation would be welcome, if it 
provided the possibuity of acceptance. 
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against her previous minimum of 21,000, for the two sides to reach agree¬ 
ment. But a more interesting development was a sudden offer of Sir 
ZafruUah Khan to accept 28,000 Indian troops and a withdrawal of all 
Pakistan Regular troops, if India would agree to leave the Azad forces 
intact. The nature of this suggestion was hardly apparent to a neutral 
observer. Pandit Nehru saw in it a device to leave Pakistan regular 
troops behind disguised as irregulars: and he spoke of a consequent 
threat of 20,000 to 30,000 armed Azad men who would face India's 
forces. There was no indication on what evidence he based his figures. 
And so another round in the contest ended in the same monotonous 
inconclusion. 

One new feature of the final report escaped attention. Dr. Graham 
wrote that it was his firm conviction that there were other factors “ wliich 
have a bearing on demihtarisation which need to be taken into con¬ 
sideration. The United Nations representative is not at the present time 
in a position to give a considered statement on all these factors.” 

My information is that whereas Dr. Graham has on occasions met 
Sheikh Abdullah, official discussions with him, indeed the whole issue of 
a contribution to the fate of Kashmir from either Abdullah or the Azad 
Government, have hitherto lain outside the scope of his brief. It is to 
those ** other factors ” that I now turn. The recitation of the story 
of pohdcal negotiation has proved a thankless task, approached in a 
sense of duty rather than pleasure. Too often it seemed to be a cycle of 
India’s objection, followed by a proposal, followed by an objection to the 
proposal on the ground that issues already agreed upon were being 
reopened. We now leave the dismal train of bargain and negotiation 
for matters of theory, speculation and pcrsonahtics. 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 


PERSONALITIES AND PLANS 

A PERSONALITY who lias iiot yct figured overmuch in the Kashmir 
dispute is the young Yuvraj Karan Singh, only son of Maharaja 
Hari Singh, and now accepted as the Constitutional Head of the 
State. I had the pleasure of meeting him on 6th January 1952 at liis house 
in Jammu. It is possible that lie may be destined to play his part, for he 
has cliarm and abihty with little of tlie traditional background of hostihty 
to social change which proliibited liis father from accommodation with 
Slicikh Abdullah. He has suffered cruelly from ill health and accident, 
and he was hurried out of Srinagar in an army lorry on 26th October 
1947 and dumped down in Jammu bound up in plaster-of-Paris. Sub¬ 
sequently he went to America for treatment and study, and he took his 
degree in pohtical economy in Srinagar having worked under private 
tuition. 

I was curious to discover his exact relationship with his Prime Minister. 
Since 20th June 1949 he has acted as Regent, for it was finally on that date 
that it became obvious that liis father could no longer remain in the State. 
He described relations as “excellent”. He was prepared to remain a 
Constitutional Ruler. He received an adequate privy purse and he 
looked forward to assisting the democratic progress of his people. He 
seemed to be a young man who in normal times would have been the 
focus of the affection of his subjects, capable of leading Kashmir forward 
to a happier destiny of freedom. It was therefore disappointing to find 
later in the day, in talking to Sheikh Abdullah, that the Sheikh did not 
appear to reciprocate tliis friendly approach. He recognised monarchy 
as a necessary evil appendage of Government at that stj^e, but I fancy he 
would be quick to atiohsh it on provocation if the fate ofa united Kashmir 
could first be settled to his satisfaction. 

Abdullah did in fact openly express his views when addressing his 
Constituent Assembly in Srinagar on 5th November 1951. 

“ So far as my Party is concerned, we are convinced tliat the 
institution of monarchy is incompatible with the spirit and need of 
modern times wliich demand an egalitarian relationship between one 
citizen and another. The supreme test of a democracy is the measure 
of equality of emportunity that it affords to its citizens to rise to the 
highest point ofauthority and position. In consequence, monarchies 
are fast disappearing from the world picture, as something in the 
nature of feudal anachronisms.” 
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Abdullah continued with a picture of the circumstances which had 
finally rendered Maharaja Hari Singh’s position untenable. Having 
well prepared the ground for an extension of liis attack to fit the existing 
conditions, he rather surprisingly paid a warm tribute to the YiivraJ. 

** Our judgment should not be warped by ill-will or personal 
rancour. During our association with Yuvraj Karan Singh these 
last few years, I and my colleagues in the Government have been 
impressed by liis intelligence, liis broad outlook and liis keen desire 
to serve the country. These quahties of the Yuvraj single liim out as 
a fit choice for the honour of being chosen the first Head of the 
State.” 

In conclusion Sheikli Abdullali was willing to recognise the Yuvraj 
as afitting symbol It was as a “ symbol ” that India was prepared to 
recognise the Crown in her rclationsliip with the British Commonwealth, 
and the conception may have proved infectious. Whatever may be 
AbduUali’s personal appreciation of Yuvraj Karan Singh, his official 
attitude seems charged with that ambiguity wliich surrounds all his future 
intentions. 

That was my assessment of the Yuvraj’s situation in March 1952, and 
as the months went by the tendency to which I have drawn attention 
seemed to be developing into a crisis. It did not take quite the form 
which might be expected, for there was little pubHc evidence of any ill 
feeling between the Yuvraj and Abdullah. Instead it accentuated the 
doubtful relations with India, Early in June, as Chairman of the Basic 
Members Committee of the State Constituent Assembly, Abdullah was 
able to announce that his Committee recommended the abolition of 
hereditary rulcrship and the future appointment of the Head of the State 
to be elective. In India many felt that these developments represented a 
situation far beyond the nature of the accession in 1947. A Kashmir 
deputation was accordingly summoned to Delhi and Abdullah and his 
party answered the call with definite reluctance. It was the most 
obvious open clash of mutual interests liithcrto recorded. The Kashmir 
Assembly in the meantime confirmed the decision, which ran contrary to 
the provisions of the Indian Constitution. Simultaneously and without 
outside consultation they adopted their own flag,^ a gesture wliich was 
criticised in Delhi as contrary to the Constitution and an ominous pointer 
to future dangerous intentions. 

In so far as the two Governments arc concerned these matters were 
finalised in an eight-point agreement which Pandit Nehru announced 
in the House of the People on 24th July.* In spite of the Prime Minister’s 

^ A white plough on a red background. Three equidistant white vertical stripes 
run parallel to the staff. Sheikh Abdullah’s explanation is that the plough represents 
the peasants who form the backbone of the country, the stripes symbolise the geo¬ 
graphical regions—Jammu, Kashmir, and the Frontiers—and the red background 
stands for labour. 

* The agreement covered the following points: 
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ability to silence criticism, we cannot feel that the foundations for agree¬ 
ment are secure. Vigorous opposition came from Dr. S. P. Mukerjec, 
President of the Bharatiya Jan Sangh, who naturally resists any tendency 
to deprive India of opportunities for expansion. But it is the uncertainty 
of Aodullah’s intentions which must lend definite commitments the 
nature of doubt. Nevertheless Abdullah and his deputies left Delhi in 
an atmosphere of mutual congratulation, and for a time there will be a 
truce to controversy. 

The immediate status of the Yuvraj is not affected by the change, for 
he has been elected Head of the State. But on his death all association of 
Kashmir with the Dogra House of Gulab Singh will cease. The final 
resolution providing for an elected Head of the State to be known as 
“ Sardar-i-Riyasat was adopted by the Kashmir Constituent Assembly 
on 2ist August 1952. It provided for a five-year appointment. Previous 
to accepting the appointment the Yuvraj had obviously been in some 
doubt as to his position. If he could perform no useful purpose he was 
not prepared to play the role of a complete puppet. He appears to have 
received reassurances from Delhi, but it remains to be seen if he will be 
allowed to maintain a position of any dignity or influence.^ Should the 

1. Citizenship. A common citizenship was recognised, with special privileges 
for State subjects. 

2. The Head of the State to be recognised by the Indian President on the 
recommendation of the State Legislature. The State to decide the process of 
election of the Head of the State. Appointment to be for five years. 

3. For “ historical and sentimental reasons ** a State flag to be recognised, but 
the Indian national flag to continue to have the same status as elsewhere in India. 

4. The President of India to retain powers to reprieve and commute death 
sentences. 

5. The President of India to exercise his emergency powers under Article 352 
of the Indian Constitution in such matters as invasion and external or internal 
disturbances, in Kashmir. But in the case of internal disturbance, action to be 
taken only with the concurrence of the State. 

6. The application of principles of Fundamental Rights, as defined in the 
Indian Constitution, to apply in Kashmir subject to certain modifications. For 
example, the Kashmir decision not to award compensation to dispossessed land¬ 
lords is contrary to the Indian guarantee. 

7. The Supreme Court of India to retain original jurisdiction in respect of 
disputes mentioned in Article 131. Such disputes are those between States or 
between a State and the Government of India. The State Advisory Tribunal 
to be abolished and its functions are to pass to the Supreme Court of India. 
This in effect makes the Supreme Court the final Court of Appeal in all dvil 
and criminal matters. 

(The Kashmir Government seemed uncertain over their final consent in this 
matter, and in his statement Pandit Nehru inferred generally that the agreement 
covered principles but not details.) 

8. Financial arrangements between India and Kashmir have still to be worked 

out. 

^ Karan Singh was formally sworn in as “ Sardar-i-Riyasat ” on 17th November 
1952. On that occasion he spoke of the Kashmir dispute in terms wliich allow for 
no optimism: “ The unfortunate tendency to equate the aggressor and aggrcssor'i 
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circumstances ever arise, the Yuvraj, if he chose, could command a 
considerable following among his Dogra subjects, and, for that reason I 
could not entirelv agree with The Times correspondent in Dellii that 
the move would enhance Abdullah’s popularity. A more probable 
development would seem that it might further widen the gap between 
Srinagar and Jammu. 

In my meeting with Sheikh Abdullah I had been prepared for a more 
aggressive personaUty, and the Sheikh’s approach, wliich, though stub¬ 
born, was quiet, took me somewhat by surprise. He repeated the well- 
knowTi argument. A plebiscite could be held only when a reunited 
Kashmir came under the administration of liis legal Government. He 
stressed that even Pakistan had not recognised the Azad Government. He 
must be given the chance to re-establish his administration over the whole. 
He would agree to allow “ local authorities” to function in Azad Kashmir 
who would be responsible to the United Nations; but they must be 
nominated by his Government. After a conversation of over an hour 1 
found myself wondering what would be the nature of his relations with 
the Government of India if ever the circumstances permit him freedom of 
choice in action. In discussing the choice before his country his filial 
w^ords to me were, My mind is open ”. Whether he meant it, I know 
not. In Pakistan I found opinion divided about Abdullah. There were 
those who regarded liim as a tool of India, and a traitor to Islam. There 
were others who admitted that liis influence was something more than 
that of a poHtical mountebank. Not a few seemed to harbour some 
secret appreciation of the man. Others would have me believe that the 
real power lay with his Deputy, Bakslii Ghulam Mohammed, and that 
Abdullah was to Bakshi as Hindenburg to Ludendorff. 

Abdullah is in fact something of an enigma. Born in 1905 in a village 
on the outskirts of Srinagar, his father, a shawl weaver, had died before 
his birth. After graduating at Ahgarh University he became a school 
teacher, and rapidly developed an inteUigent interest in practical Socialism. 
Indeed, the squalor of Srinagar was Just the environment for the exercise 
of his urge to reform, and wliilc others merely talked of Dogra oppression, 
the secular welfare state became liis dream. Whether his poHtical 
courage deserves the title ” Sher-i-Kashmir ” wliich his more adulatory 
followers have bestowed upon him is open to doubt. The Hon in him 
certainly has much subtlety in liis make-up. He conveys an impression 
of some conceit and opportunism. He has an acute sense of the technique 
and value of propaganda, and lustily but shrewdly blows his own trumpet. 
Through the screen of his exaggerated oratory there is yet perceptible 
the spark of an ideal. The preamble to his resolution before the Kashmir 
National Conference in 1944 speaks of a “ determination to make this 
our country a dazzling gem on the snowy bosom of Asia”, which 

victim has led to a deadlock and it is hoped that this attitude will once and for all 
be laid aside. Any attempt to impose an arbitrary solution seeking to circumvent 
this fundamental aspect cannot be acceptable to us.’* 
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adequately enough conveys the synthesis of ideaHsm, showmanship and 
material ambition which governs the hves of greater men than Abdullah. 
His declared devotion to everything secular, and his abhorrence of every¬ 
thing communal should command the respect of all those who in the 
West have tasted the barren futihty of physical or mental communal 
strife. 

Whatever may be the truth concerning this rather bafBing individual, 
he is a Kashmiri; and as a Kashmiri we need to think of him in relation 
to the problem of his country. For years liis life was one of tough 
and unrelenting struggle against tlie Government of Maharaja Sir Hari 
Singh. Once this background of conflict is understood we can appreciate 
how the Indian National Congress rather than the Moslem League always 
attracted his loyalty. We should be prepared to accept his genuine 
concern for Kashmiris as such, without communal bias. Ilis whole 
outlook is one of advanced Socialism, impatient at the hmitations of the 
communal mentality. Nevertheless he is a Moslem who commands the 
loyalty of numbers of Moslems, for his present Government includes at 
least a dozen Moslem colleagues.* It was this evidence of genuine 
secularism in a Government containing many Moslems which leads us 
to doubt the infalUbility of the Moslem League claim to forecast accurately 
the sentiment of the Kashmiri Moslems of the Valley. It was the fact of 
Moslems in Government wliich also led me to suggest that perhaps the 
solution lay in bringing the leaders of Azad Kashmir and members of 
Abdullah’s Government together in conference. In January 1952, when 
Mohammed Ibraliim and Chaudhri Ghulam Abbas were in disagree¬ 
ment, the Azad Government was led by Mir Waiz Mohammed Yusuf, 
a Kashmiri of Srinagar.^ Here, it seemed, was the chance for two 
Kashmiris, both Moslems from the same city, to meet and negotiate, 
not as rival envoys of Pakistan and India but as Kashmiris seeking to 
reunite their divided country. Such an approach would in effect be but 
an effort to bring together the Moslem and National Conferences which 
had gone their separate ways in 1938. Cordial messages of an unofficial 
nature have been exchanged between Abdullah and Abbas; and it appears 
that at one time or another Pakistan and India would have welcomed such 
a meeting. But apparently they never both felt the same way on the 
matter at the same time! 

The difficulties arc obvious, and we are in deep waters directly we 
consider the form which such a settlement could take. Furthermore, 
there is the certainty that while the Kashmiri leaders talked, the two great 

^ Sheikh Abdullah is married to a former Christian, a grand-daughter of the well- 
known Swiss proprietor, Mr. Nedou, of Nedou’s Hotel, Srinagar. His children 
attend the C.M.S. school in Srinagar. 

* I have found it more convenient to separate the involved affairs of the Axaid 
Kashmir Government from the main narrative. The disagreement between 
Ibrahim and Ghulam Abbas is obscure. But it appeared that the latter received 
some support from certain Pakistani Ministers at the expense of the former at a time 
when the late Liaquat Ali Khan was in America. The story is told in Appendix VII. 
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neighbours would never be content to lay hands off the country, and 
Kashmir would internally be rent in two by political factions seeking to 
undermine unity in their own interests. Tne conception of a settlement 
of, for, and by Kashmiris then becomes a mental exercise rather than a 
practical contribution. It raises more problems than it solves: and yet 
this matter has lingered on now for years, so that it would seem right 
to explore any untested approach. Certainly in February 1952 no 
ojfFicial steps had been taken to encourage an all-Kashmiri settlement. 

As I went from the Government officials on one side to those of the 
other, yet another proposition seemed not to have received full con¬ 
sideration. India’s claim to maintain a large force in her portion of 
Kashmir, after the withdrawal of the greater portion of her forces, is 
based on a fear that once again aggressive action by the other side might 
result in a sudden descent on Kashmir wliich would wrest the country by 
force. This is a polite way of defining her fear of a double-cross. It 
surely disregards the fact that Pakistan could never afford to defy the force 
of world opinion, which through the United Nations w^ould then be 
directed against her. Nor can one believe that Pakistan would ever wish 
to do so. Nevertheless, the Indian objection remains. Furthermore, 
India regards foreign troops, whether of the United Nations or of the 
Commonwealth, on the territory she holds, as an infringement of her 
sovereignty. Pakistan, in contrast, has accepted every proposal that the 
United Nations have submitted. The immediate object is to achieve a 
plebiscite. Would the Pakistanis be prepared to go to the length of 
accepting the presence of foreign troops on their soil—and on their soil 
only—if India would then agree to withdraw all her troops under inter¬ 
national observation, leaving behind only a token force such as Pakistan 
has already recognised as reasonable? 

Such an approach might well be regarded by Pakistan as an insult. Is 
not the acceptance of an alleged insult w^orth the indignity, if, after these 
years of frustration, it leads to the attainment of the object? I put this 
question to leaders on both sides, and their reactions were sufficiently non¬ 
committal to make me believe that here was a diversion which might with 
diplomacy be developed to practical purpose. I was told that in the 
early negotiations of UNCIP, Sir Zafrullah Khan had accepted some 
such proposal. The Pakistan Prime Minister’s reaction to the suggestion 
was cautious. Pakistan could not again accept terms which would 
subsequently be refused by India. Tins process would only lead to his 
coimtry eventually becoming the butt of international ridicule. I 
replied that naturally the success of the plan would be conditional on 
India’s simultaneous acceptance, and that neutral observers would be on 
the spot, as already agreed, to report the progress of demilitarisation and 
watch the intentions of both sides. Khwaja Nazimuddin’s last word 
was that if such a proposal came in the form of an offer from India it 
would have to receive consideration. I discussed the plan with other 
senior Pakistani officials, who certainly gave it no rerusal, while one 
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immediately gave it liis personal consent. “ Speaking for myselt ...” 
were the words he used, and in the public interest it must be left at 
that. 

In India I confronted both Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai and Sheikh 
Abdullah with the proposition. The latter was obviously taken by 
surprise. It is, after all, extremely difficult to find an objection from the 
Inefian point of view. Abdullah gave me the impression that he was 
searching for the catch. After some minutes of evasion he eventually 
submitted, without conviction, the argument that since he had never 
recognised Azad Kashmir as other than territory which by right should 
be under his administration, the presence of foreign troops on Azad soil 
would constitute an unlawful occupation. Tliis had been his attitude in 
all public utterances for some time past. Bajpai was in some doubt, and 
I felt that while he could in no way commit himself to an opinion, as 
an official spokesman of great authority he certainly gave the proposal no 
direct condemnation. He repeated that the United Nations could not 
impose a settlement on one side or the other and that direct negotiation 
was a more hopeful method for success. On return to England it was 
disappointing to discover that a suggestion wliich had seemed new to 
many of those closely concerned on the spot, had apparently been dis¬ 
cussed and abandoned after the Commonwealth Conference of Prime 
Ministers in 1951. 

No one can appreciate better the lost unity of the Kashmiris than the 
few officers of the United Nations Observer Corps whose task it is to see 
that the terms of the cease-fire agreement are adlicred to. The cease¬ 
fire demarcation was, after all, a red line drawn on the map without 
relation to any political or administrative cohesion whatsoever. It 
represented a military situation, and a military situation only. More¬ 
over, a cow or a goat is not over-concerned with a boundary drawn 
on the map, whether it be pofitical or mihtary. Consequently the owners 
living on or near the line might be forgiven if they, too, sometimes forget 
the political restrictions created for them and in innocence find them¬ 
selves more concerned with their ownership than with the polemics of 
Kashmir. When the cease-fire hne was first established no one in the 
area for a moment thought that it would still be separating Kashmiris 
from each other after four long years and more; and so innumerable 
petty local situations involving grazing rights, the irrigation of fields or— 
in one case—the possession of an island in the middle of the Jhclum, were 
at first ignored, only to accumulate as time passed, for the general 
irritation of the people and the United Nations ohservers. 

My first encounter with the observers of the United Nations was on a 
Sunday morning in Jammu, where I woke up a sleepy American officer 
to try to find out something of his work and the manner in which he set 
about it. I had no luck. He and his Belgian colleague had had strict 
orders to give nothing away to inquisitive tourists or journalists, and I 
was wasting my time. A few days later, however, in Rawalpindi I 
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found General Nimmo,^ the Chief Observer, most informative and 
helpful. 

The Observer Corps started in a small way under UNCIP in 1948. 
In January 1949 General Delvoie, a Belgian, took over control, and by 
July the Corps had accumulated thirty-two observers from the United 
States, Canada, Belgium, Mexico and Norway. Delvoie handed over to 
Brigadier Henry Angle from Canada in January 1950; but the latter was 
tragically killed in an air crash in July, when General Nimmo took charge. 

Nimmo and his officers have hardly an enviable duty to perform, for 
both sides regard them as a nuisance. Yet they have received the fullest 
co-operation from the local commanders. One Pakistani Brigadier in 
fact let it be known that he would remove any officer who infringed the 
rules. On cither side of a central Hue for a distance of 500 yards is a 
neutral no-man’s land. Here and there, however, certain obvious 
positions witliin the neutral zone fall to one side or the other. No new 
defences may be dug and no increase of troops witliin Kashmir is allow^ed. 
It is in supervising this work and in smootliing out unofficially innumer¬ 
able local situations of friction that Nimmo’s team of observers discharge 
their very important responsibility. Behind the front line the Corps is 
organised in teams at centres of communication, where they hvc and mess 
with the troops. Teams are in wireless communication with each other, 
so that when trouble arises they can quickly meet and settle a dispute 
by mutual discussion. In order to obviate the possibility of succumbing 
to the temptations of partiality, observers are moved from one side to the 
other every three months; while General Nimmo himself spends the 
winter in Rawalpindi with Pakistan and the summer in Srinagar with 
India. 

General Nimmo performs no political function. His men arc there to 
observe, and if the two armies were ever ordered to engage each other in 
battle his work would cease. He maintains a group at Azad Kashmir 
headquarters in Muzzaffarabad, and, with liis own international operators 
on their wireless sets working in code, he can effectively keep in touch 
with the scene as a whole so long as it remains static. From his head¬ 
quarters he is in contact with the Indian and Pakistani Cliiefs of the General 
Staff, while his link with the outside w^orld is direct with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, to whom he renders a fortnightly report. 
His group, which in 1951 numbered thirty-five officers, was at his request 
to be increased to sixty-five in 1952. It can hardly be a life of comfort or 
exhilaration for those on the spot: and yet for a young officer out for a 
new experience the year’s duty with the Observer Group is not wasted. 
Some of them in their eagerness chafe at inactivity, and one or two no 
sooner report back from a distant comer of Baltistan than they demand to 
be ordered on to a new beat on the line. Nimmo himself has stories of 
curious and unexpected personal attentions of kindness and charity for 

^ Major-General R. H. Nimmo, C.B.E., of the Australian Military Forces. 
Commander of the Northern Command, Australia, until 1950. 
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him and liis men from the troops on both sides. It is in such ways that 
we are prevented from despair in our distant hope that one day there will 
be no problem. 

While I have emphasised that in no way is the Observer Group 
entangled with the political settlement, it would hardly be illogical to 
assume that Dr. Graham or General Devers had never sought out the 
opinion and advice of those who have been so intimately concerned with 
the Kashmir dispute on the spot. General Nimmo's official role remains 
that of observing and reporting. But we would like to tliink that one 
day his very valuable estimate of the whole problem could be placed at 
the disposal of the authorities at the United Nations. For certainly 
there could be no more balanced or sympathetic counsellor than this very 
kindly and conscientious international observer. 



CHAPTER TWENTY 


THE FRONTIER AREAS AND LADAKH 

A GLANCE at the map of Kashmir indicates that great tracts of 
country in the east and north of the State have received com¬ 
paratively httlc pLibhcity. Controversy has tended to centre 
roimd the perpendicular arm of the cease-fire line. It is to these distant 
territories that tliis chapter is confined. 

By no stretch of the imagination could the Gilgit Agency, including 
the feudal States of Hunza and Nagar, be considered as owing loyalty to a 
Government in Srinagar. In 1842 Raja Gulab Singh overran this rugged 
country with the customary success associated with liis dynamic ambition, 
and Lord Hardinge confirmed the territory to him in 1846. Six years 
later the Dogra garrison was wiped out by a local leader, Gaur Rahman, 
the ruthless cliicf of Yasin. After Gaur Rahman’s death Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh regained a loose control. But it was left to the British to 
consolidate the vague understanding with the Dogra regime in Kashmir. 
In 1889, in face of the increasing threats of Russian expansion, the British 
occupied Chitral and at the same time cstabhshed the Gilgit Agency. 
Two years later an expedition to Hunza and Nagar brought these small 
States under Gilgit, and thereafter they paid an annual tribute to Kashmir 
State. A British Pohtical Agent at Gilgit was responsible to the British 
Resident in Srinagar, and represented the loose titular allegiance of the 
Gilgit Agency to the Mahar^a. 

In August 1947 the end ofjBritish supervision in Gilgit was the obvious 
opportunity for a very individual Shiah Moslem community to break 
away. A few days before partition Gilgit was handed back to the 
Maharaja, whereupon the Gilgitis quietly staged their own peaceful 
revolt without assistance from Pakistan and set up a Republic. Pandit 
Nehru protested. The Agency, he maintained, should have rcmahicd 
with the British to be disposed of between Pakistan and India. Previously 
the Maharaja had optimistically appointed his own Sikh Governor. But 
it was too late. The Sikh Governor arrived and was held hostage, 
imprisonment probably saving his life. The Gilgit RepubUc, under their 
leader, Shah Rais Khan, then invited the intervention of Pakistan. Paki¬ 
stan complied, and a single officer, Sardar Mohan Aman, was flown in 
from Peshawar to take control. It was typical of the sense and honesty 
of thepecmle that he was able to take over the Gilgit Treasury untouched 
since the first days of the revolt. Weeks later the Gilgitis undertook the 
occupation of Baltistan. Thus it was that Pakistan acquired the great 
mountain wastes of northern Kashmir, with all the semblance of perpetuity. 
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It should be understood that the Gilgit Agency is in no way associated 
with the Azad Administration at Muzzaffarabad, although in Pakistan 
as late as March 1952 followers of the Azad Kashmir leader, Ghulam 
Abbas, were agitating at Jhelum for Gilgit to come under their control. 
The former functions of the British Resident of Kashmir are now exercised 
by a permanent Secretary who works in the Pakistan Ministry for Kashmir 
Affairs with its Headquarters at Rawalpindi.^ But with the old route in 
from Srinagar denied to Pakistan communication is a problem. Twice 
a week planes of the Pakistan Airways fly in and out on one of the most 
hazardous air routes in the world. A road capable of taking light motor 
traffic was hurriedly being constructed over the Balusar Pass in the 
spring of 1952. Perh^s the building of roads remains the one progressive 
and practical legacy of so much human folly. This brief account should 
be sufficient to indicate that the men of the Gilgit Agency arc never going 
to allow themselves to be subject to control from either Srinagar or Delhi. 

There is no more rigid ethnographical division in the country than that 
which separates north and south Ladakh. In the north the Skardu 
tehsil, with its population of 106,000 Moslems, is controlled by Pakistan.* 
In the south the two tehsils of Kargil and Lch arc under Abdullah. The 
Kargil tehsil is mainly Moslem while the Leh tehsil of eastern Ladakh 
has a population of 40,000 Buddhists. 

The Buddhists of Ladakh arc racially and culturally closer to Tibet 
than Srinagar. Indeed, until Raja Gulab Singh conquered and annexed 
Ladakh for the Siklis over a century ago, they were politically integrated 
with their Tibetan neighbours. Buddhism has flourislied in Ladakh 
since a.d. 400, and for centuries Lch has been ecclesiastically subject to 
Lhasa. Early in the seventeenth century a Mohammedan invasion of 
Ladakh by Baltistan, when Lch’s temples were plundered and destroyed, 
successfully confirmed the complete division, cthnograpiiical and gco- 
grapliical, between the Balts and the Buddhists. The legacy of those 
events is that today Ladakh has made it clear that if there is any question 
of conditions demanding the area to be handed to Pakistan, the people 
would abandon both Pakistan and India and return to the ancient associa¬ 
tion with Tibet. This is the declared intention as defined by their chief 
spokesman, the Lama Bakula of the Spitok monastery. Whether or not 
the choice in that form would ever present itself, the Hnks with Tibet 
present sinister political problems. The hand of Communist China 
now stretches over the roof of the world to the Indian frontiers. To dis¬ 
cover a welcome in Ladaldi would be but a logical extension of Chinese 
hopes. 

^ In February 1952 the Secretary for Kashmir and the northern districts was Mr. 
Mueenuddin, to whom I am indebted for his clear exposition of the situation. The 
Minister for Kashmir Affairs was Dr. Mahmud Hussein, whose secretary, Mr. 
Mohammed Ayub, acts as liaison officer with the Pakistan staff at the United Nations. 

* Skardu is sometimes referred to as the capital of Baltistan. Baltistan, however, 
is an area rather than an administrative unit and its botmdaries are vague. 
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The position of the Buddhist hierarchy of Ladakh is not enviable. In 
the face of Abdullah’s agrarian reforms, the monasteries retain their lands 
precariously. The Shushok Lama Bakula,^ who attends the Kashmir 
Assembly on behalf of his people, carefully watches their rights. He has 
successfully recruited Ladakhis for the State Mihtia and in return the State 
representative at Leh sees to it that Ladakli receives a generous share of 
cloth, sugar and kerosine oil. But theocratic societies arc hardly com- 

t )atiblc with the new winds that blow from Srinagar. Yet if the Tibetan 
oyalties were revived it would in time prove but a case of exchanging the 
frying-pan of AbduUali for the fire of Peking. 

In June 1952 Abdullah spoke out in the State Assembly in spirited 
defence of his poHcy in Ladakh. A factor in the poverty of the people, 
he said, was the practice by wliich the managements of the Gumpas ^ 
received grain from their tenant-cultivators and then loaned it back to 
them at exorbitant rates. The Government would hold the law of 
transfer of land to the tribes in abeyance in view of the pccuHar condi¬ 
tions.^ The “ pernicious ” practice of requiring a definite quota of 
transport ponies and porters at different stages on the Srinagar-Ladakli 
route for tourists, officials and traders would cease. He then hsted a 
number of advances which his Government could record in their admini¬ 
stration. It appeared that previous to 1948 no forest operations of any 
kind had existed in the district. Veterinary services were to be improved 
and agricultural research undertaken. The area was rich in mineral 
resources which would be exploited. Already a start had been made on 
sulphur and borax mines. Samples of salt from the lakes had been sent 
to Dellii for analysis. Two new high schools had opened up in Leh and 
Kargil, and a teachers’ training-class w^as to follow. It all looks as though 
the primitive slumbering content of the Ladakhis is to receive a jolt ; 
and a feature of the new initiation paradoxically is that the Kashmir war 
proved an incentive. Recruitment in the local Militia brought regular 
wages to the landless labourer. The army brought with it its own 
communications, the telegraph, the telephone and, more important, a 
few roads.^ Early in 1948 a handful or Indian troops pushed over the 
Rohtang Pass from the Kulu Valley up to Leh and saved it from falling 
into P^stani hands. The construction of a rough road followed. 
The journey from Srinagar to Leh through Dras and over the Zoji La, 
which formerly took over two weeks, ^ thanks to the Indian Army can 

^ “ Shushok ” or “ Skushok ” means “ living Buddha ”. 

2 The Ladakh term for “ monastery ” is “ Gumpa ”. 

3 This apparently referred only to land held by the Gumpas. In July 1951 The 
Times special correspondent m Leh reported that under a National Conference 
official, Khwaja Sahib Ghulam Qadir, the abolition of landlordism had proceeded 
apace, 25,000 out of 30,000 acres having passed to peasant proprietors. 

* Telegraph offices which had been destroyed by enemy action were restarted at 
Leh, Khalsi, Kargil, Dras and Machol. 

Emergency telephones were installed in sixteen stations. 

• Dras and the Zoji La were both recaptured from Pakistani irregulars in November 

1948. 
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now be covered in seven days. The Indian Air Force Transport Com¬ 
mand operates an airlift between Leh, Kargil and Srinagar, comparable 
to that of the Pakistanis’ into Gilgit. But more interesting than the 
technical benefit derived through an army of occupation is the psycho¬ 
logical effect of new contacts. Forget the limitations of communalism 
and there is no better ambassador of India than the Sikh or Dogra or 
Mahratta sepoy. Contact with the Army may well have contributed to 
tlie tendency for Ladakh to seek a direct approach with Dellii, a tendency 
which receives encouragement from the increasingly ambiguous nature 
of Abdullah’s own contacts with the Indian Government. Yet if 
Abdullah is to keep Ladakh within liis fold he can hardly afford ambiguity 
with cither India (^r Ladakh. The undefined frontier between southern 
Ladakh and Tibet is of vital importance to the Indian defensive system, 
and it is not difficult to visualise tlie circumstances in wiiich India might 
insist c>n its adequate protection being under direct control from Delhi. 
It WH^uld seem that this wild, unknown country, in spite of its mediaeval 
theocracy, is itself in a key position; and it is something of a paradox 
that, more tlian in any other portion of tlie State, the conception of a 
plebiscite in its scattered, snow'-bound hamlets appeals to our sense of the 
ridiculous. 

It may be that in discussing the intentions of either Ladakh or Kashmir 
or India w^e arc a long way from reality, for sometimes it seems that the 
shape of things to conic may, alas, be moulded at Cliinese dictation in 
Lhasa. The immediate result for Ladakli lias been to kill her former 
trade with Yarkand, and tlie only travellers through from Siiikiang have 
been 175 Kazakh refugees, w^ho after months of persecution and endurance 
trickled into Ladakh in October 1951 from w^cstem Tibet. 

The Iron Curtain has descended; and yet the very isolation of the 
country offers limitless opportunity for infiltration to those who seek to 
w^ork within the gullible Indian framework. Maybe that the first taste of 
Communist technique within the Assembly in Delhi wdll act as a timely 
w^aming. Certainly the refugees w'^ho filtered through from Sinkiang 
brought with them their quota of poison; and so we note another comer 
of the earth’s surface ripe for the familiar contamination. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


THEORIES AND SOLUTIONS 

M any Englishmen arc coming to believe that the days when our 
intervention in this dispute could be effective are gone. Only 
the two nations themselves can now solve their own problem. 
If this is true, what should be the attitude of Britain? It can be argued 
that to remain outside the discussion without any expression of sentiment 
or opinion is the only course. Let us not give one side or the other the 
excuse to accuse us of partisansliip. It would certainly save a lot of 
trouble. And yet I can see little merit in isolation. Apart from a 
suggestion of laziness and fear of responsibiUty, we should undoubtedly 
receive blame from both sides. Bolder, yet more honest, would be to 
throw the weight of our opinion—and I emphasise of our opinion only— 
on to the side which we consider carries the greater authority to be closely 
associated with Kashmir. In this we should be guided by the desires of 
the Kashmiris; and our dilemma is that we cannot know those desires 
until a free plebiscite is held. 

Hitherto we have mainly considered a solution in terms of the accepted 
pattern of a withdrawal of troops and an overall plebiscite. Let us then 
turn away from the orthodox plan to other possibilities. We have noted 
that when Sir Owen Dixon was briefed for his task he was empowered to 
make suggestions “ at variance with the object wliich was then still 
regarded as a decision of the people as a whole. In these months of 1953 
we know well enough those areas in Kashmir where the results of a 
plebiscite are a foregone conclusion. The 40,000 Buddhists of East 
Ladakh, who occupy nearly one-quarter of the State, have declared their 
intention to throw in their fortunes with India. The Moslems of Gilgit, 
Hunza and Baltistan, now on the Pakistan side of the cease-fire line, have 
found the fulfilment of their desires. In the south we know the wishes of 
the men of Poonch, while the Jammu province is evenly divided between 
a Moslem majority in the west and a Hindu majority in the cast. These 
are the known factors, nor is either India or Pakistan really going to 
challenge the claims of the other in the confirmation of desires already 
known. It was this clement of certainty which Sir Owen Dixon had 
hoped to exploit. What, then, are we or Pakistan or India arguing 
about? Only the residue, the Vale of Kashmir with its 1,800,000 in¬ 
habitants. Well might it be called “ Valley of Indecision Un¬ 
fortunately, the one issue on which there is complete agreement between 
the two contestants is their unqualified refusal of any form of partition; 
and it is the barren folly of the legal approach on both sides, divorced 
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from reality, and the insistence on treating a geographical expression, 
Kashmir, as one poUtical unity, which remains our constant despair and 
exasperation. 

What of this valley? Can we today know what exactly its people 
desire? The Pakistanis well recognise and fear those circumstances to 
wliich I have referred. They know that time is on the side of Abdullah 
and the consoHdation of liis administration.^ You camiot introduce 
sweeping land reforms without winning popularity.^ Nor if you 
operate a very comprehensive State broadcasting system to effect, as 
Sheikh Abdullah with his high sense of the modern power of propaganda 
and pubheity has done, can you fail to dominate the malleable mind of 
the Kashmir peasant.^ Finally, the real mind of the Kashmiri will not 
be known while troops of either India or Pakistan or the State MiUtia 
arc on his doorstep. Writing as an international observer Sir Owen 
Dixon made that quite clear in the following terms:— 

“ I had formed the opinion that it was not easy to exclude the 
danger that the inhabitants of the valley of Kashmir would vote 
under fear or apprehension of consequences and other improper 
influences. They arc not liigh-spirited people of an independent or 
resolute temper. For the most part they arc illiterate. There were 
large numbers of regular soldiers of the Indian Army as well as of 
the State MiHtia and PoHce and more often than not they were 
under arms. The State Government was exercising wide powers of 
arbitrary arrest. These are not matters that the Kashmiris in¬ 
habiting the valley could be expected to disregard in choosing 
between voting as the Government of Kashmir asked them and 
voting for accession to Pakistan.” 

Thus wrote Sir Owen Dixon in Iris report, and anyone with acquaint¬ 
ance of the country will endorse his opinion. In doing so, we need cast 
no reflection on Indian troops themselves, so long as they remain under 
their present leadership. Hitherto it has been their presence, and not 

’ There is evidence that Ibrahim, the Azad leader, himself fears this situation. 

=* The “ Big Landed Estates Abolition Act, 1950,** expropriated aU land exceeding 
22 J acres. One acre can be retained for residential use. The Government stated 
that they would pay compensation on a sUding scale, payment being made for three 
years, and being reduced to half the former revenue in the third year. In no case 
could compensation exceed Rs. 3000 p.a. All declarations were subject to con¬ 
firmation by a Committee of the Kashmir Constituent Assembly. The Committee 
subsequently recommended that no compensation should be paid, and this was 
confirmed by the Assembly. The principles of a further measure, the Tenants" 
Rights Bill, were announced by Sheikli Abdullah in Delhi in July 1951. 

® Radio Kashmir controls some 500 community receivers in the villages, and the 
service is constantly ejmanding. It is owned and serviced by the State. The 
programme, “ Awami Raj Zindabad *" (The People’s Programme), must in time 
come to be accepted as a voice beyond reproach by a large ignorant and innocent 
peasant audience. 
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their behaviour, wliich has operated for the intimidation of the timid 
Kashmiri. 

The sentiments of Moslems witliin the valley are therefore an uncertain 
factor. In and around Srinagar, Abdullah’s following is probably secure 
without yet assuming the aspect of permanency. The tribal invasion, 
with its indiscriminate slaughter of Moslem and Hindu, undoubtedly 
prejudiced the cause of Pakistan for months to come. Nevertheless, the 
appeal of the secular State will still be meaningless to many thousands. 
For Pakistan an undoubted element of fear is a modification in the ratio 
of Moslems to non-Moslems in Abdullalf s areas since 1947. Wliile in no 
way admitting the Pakistan charge that a pohey still exists to alter the 
population so as to increase the non-Moslem proportion, it is obvious 
that many Hindus availed themselves of new opportunities of immigra¬ 
tion into the Kashmir Valley; and this will continue until the distant 
day of control by a plebiscite administrator. 

But we have still to view the question of the attitude of a British Govern¬ 
ment to this greatest of Commonwealth crises in the face of so much 
confliction and argument. Assuming that the Security Council can offer 
httle more than a solemn but ineffective pronouncement of blame for 
the past and remedy for the future, a British Government could continue 
to work to the goal of the limited plebiscite on the basis of partition. I 
have said enough to indicate that as time passes, and Abdullah’s hold is 
consohdated, the results of a vote in the valley must become more 
obscure, in so far as Enghslimcn are able to judge. If so, it seems logical 
that the process of lending the w'cight of our opinion to influence the 
situation can continue only for a few more years. In the unknown 
future we face a new set of imposed circumstances. All the more urgent 
is then the case for a plebiscite within months, in the interests of justice 
and e<]^uity: and if the normal conditions for a free expression of the 
people^s will are then refused, there is no possible remedy short of force 
which a British Government can offer. The days of force in such situa¬ 
tions are gone for ever: and so, if world opinion in general and Common¬ 
wealth opinion in particular are disregarded, India and Pakistan can only 
be left to work out their own salvation in their own frustrated way. 
Such a diagnosis lends weight to the view that neither side wants a settle¬ 
ment—a proposition which we will examine before the story is ended. 

We have noted that the ties of race, rehgion and economy at present 
indicate an accession to Pakistan as logical, and we must therefore assume 
that if and when all efforts for mutual agreement fail, the weight of our 
opinion and authority must in the last resort support the Pakistan case. 
But a world of argument still separates us from that final position, for 
whether or not we have lost faith in Abdullah’s intention ever to allow the 

E lcbiscite, the fact remains that the prospects of a plebiscite are still the 
asis of such vague agreement as exists. 

Those Englishmen who in no small measure share a sense of frustration 
with Indians and Pakistanis arc naturally tliinking in terms of the effect 
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of SO much dissension within the family of the Commonwealth. The 
problem for us is poUtical. In contrast, for the other two partners the 
more sinister effect is to keep alive communal passions which otherwise 
might have faded away. So often on the sub-Continent I heard the view 
that once Kashmir was in the background there would be a new era of 
understanding between Hindu and Moslem. 

Sheikh Abdullah’s own views on the communal aspect have been 
skilfully presented to indicate the wisdom of an open mind. In an inter¬ 
view witn the British Press in Delhi on ist December 1947 he said: 

“ The Kashmir episode may well have paved the way for com¬ 
munal peace in India. The accession of Kashmir, which has an 
80 per cent Moslem majority, to the Indian Union will depend upon 
the goodwill shown to Moslems by the Hindu majority in India. 
Our present accession to India is only tentative and is subject to 
confirmation by referendum. If India wants the people of Kashmir 
to elect for accession to India, there must be communal peace in 
India.” ^ 

It was easy enough in the capital of Delhi, when in constant contact 
with his colleagues in the Congress, for Abdullah to throw out a plausible 
smoke-screen. But his more accurate reactions were revealed when he 
was asked the direct question as to whether the overwhelming Moslem 
majority would not prefer association with Pakistan. 

“ Our economic interests He with India. Our trade connections 
are here and we have here extensive markets for our goods. But all 
that will be of no avail if we cannot come to India and Hve here in 
peace. ...” 

Kashmir’s main economic interests do not He with India. Her trade 
connections are with Pakistan, as are her extensive markets for her goods. 
Karachi is her natural port. Her fruit is sold in Rawalpindi. The logs 
from her rich timber forests float down to depots at Jhelum and Wazira- 
bad. Just as Kashmir looks to Pakistan, so does Pakistan in no small 
measure look to the waters of two great rivers, the Jhelum and the Chenab, 
to satisfy the thirsty soil of the Puiyab. The headworks of the Upper 
Jhelum Canal at Mangla are actually on Kashmir soil.® Such a suave 
contradiction of fact could only betoken a frame of mind which can 
never be prepared to sanction the free plebiscite to which Hp service is 
paid. 

I discounted British active intervention as neither effective nor practical. 
But to withhold the power of our sincere opinion, sheltering in the fear 

^ In justice to Sheikh Abdullah we should note that in April 1952 he was still 
adopting this approach (see Footnote 2, p. 278). 

* The published figures for the Kashmir budget of 195 3~54 reveal a deficit involving 
a subsidy from India of £1,530,000. This hardly indicates conditions of the natur^ 
flow of trade between the two cotmtries. 
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of an accusation of partiality, is to watch the fortunes of our Common¬ 
wealth drift until the day when we might discover there was no Common¬ 
wealth to argue about. Great issues are certainly at stake, for we might 
endanger the continued membership of one or other of the two 
Dominions. I have sought to deal with that dilemma elsewhere. Here, I 
would only claim that if we bchevc on the balance that Kashmir’s 
adherence to Pakistan is the more rational settlement, we should state 
that behef. First reactions may often be unpleasant. But honesty 
usually pays a final dividend. 

As a Commonwealth we cannot afford to neglect the strategic dangers 
of this running sore. The possession of Kashmir by either Dominion 
gives it a back-door entry to the other Dominion. The rival claims 
therefore cancel each other out, and the remaining factor is only the 
comparative difficulty of India’s strategy in placing an Indian Kashmir in 
defence as compared with the task of defending it from Pakistan. That 
is the problem, by no means hypothetical, mutual to India and Pakistan. 
But when we turn to consider the defence of the sub-Continent as a 
whole from external aggression, it is clear that a system wliich places 
responsibility with India for guarding the northern Kashmir passes, while 
the old Khyber and Quetta areas remain a Pakistan hability, is surely 
fraught with difficulties. Apart from technical cUfficultics, the integra¬ 
tion of the northern territories by India for purposes of defence is, as 
we have noted in the preceding chapter, quite unpractical for more 
forceful reasons of race, rehgion and a complete lack of identity of 
interests. What more simple and sound premise could tlicre be than the 
blue-print of a plan by which the Army of Pakistan assumes the familiar 
role of covering troops, the forces of India comprising the Field Army ? 
It then becomes a matter merely of Pakistan extending the frontier net¬ 
work to cover Gilgit, Hunza and the distant inaccessible passes of the 
Karakoram Range. Already through Chitral she has access to that 
unknown piece of country wliich, like a curved finger, barely separates 
the Gilgit Agency from the U.S.S.R. 

When the Commonwealth Prime Ministers met in London in January 
1951, after much hesitation they considered Kaslimir. Liaquat AU Khan 
had previously signified his intention of staying away unless he could have 
the matter on the agenda. The Prime Ministers met. They covered the 
problem from every angle and they dispersed with no solution. Yet 
nothing but good came from that meeting, for Liaquat was able to leave 
the conference table con\dnced at least of the good faith and integrity 
of his colleagues. It is this understanding between men who speak the 
same language wliich we should continue to hope may prove the means 
by which a plebiscite may yet be staged. Certain it is that the chances of 
agreement are more auspicious in the intimate atmosphere of Common¬ 
wealth discussion than in the glare and publicity of the United Nations, 
with its quite impersonal approach. When the three alternative methods 
of staging the plebiscite were mooted, Mr. Mcnadcs went so far as to 
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advocate the use of any international force in the world which might 
prove acceptable to India. Let Dutch or Belgian troops hold the ring if 
there were objections to others. But it is the method which con¬ 
templated Commonwealth troops in use which appealed to all those who 
felt that this matter should have been essentially one of a family putting 
its own house in order. Certainly I beUevc it is the method which would 
have been most acceptable to the villagers of the Kashmir Valley. 

It has been noted that on one occasion Sheikli Abdullah spoke of an 
independent Kashmir. He obviously had in mind an independence of 
his own particular administration. 13 ut there is another form of inde¬ 
pendence, and the difficulty is to find men with the courage and abihty 
to support it. I have in mind an independence under Commonwealth 
or British trusteeship, which would not only operate for the contentment 
and advancement of the Kashmiri, but could also act as a bastion of 
strategic and poHtical stabiUty in the general entanglement of Pakistani- 
Indian relations. In such a solution there would be a place for Indian or 
Pakistani abihty. Indeed, the status of independence could be the means 
by which an administration might be based on a unique relationship 
of equahty between Indians, Pakistanis and Enghshmen in the govern¬ 
ment of Kashmir: a condominium, but of three partners sharing re- 
sponsibihty. The goal would then be to lead Kashmir forward in the 
fullness 01 time to its own choice, and the analogy of the Sudan naturally 
comes to mind. The one situation wliich such an arrangement could 
not sanction in the true interests of the Kashmiri would be that he should 
be thrown on his own resources and left to work out his own immediate 
independence. The great merit of a triangular administration would 
be that for some years the Kashmiri could have the opportunity of watch¬ 
ing Moslems, Indians and Englishmen working in harmony for his 
benefit, and there might thus be time for him to forget much of that 
communal background which has hitherto dominated every aspect of his 
hfe. 

Alas, the prospects for such a sane solution are slender in view of the 
practical difficulties. For example, can it be offered to the Kashmiri as 
an alternative choice in a plebiscite? Who is in a position to present 
such logic to the people? For its acceptance by their free vote would 
certainly be the happiest way for its introduction. Equally certain it is 
that Abdullah’s Government would never allow its presentation. My 
own behef is that there are many Indians and Pakistanis who would be 
prepared to join Englishmen in so great a project if leadership could be 
afforded the initial opportunity. 

My condominium may be a castle in the air; yet it is right that it should 
be remembered. History repeats itself mainly because men do not study 
it. History is in fact the history of men learning only through their own 
emerience, which is another way of saying, by their own folly. Some¬ 
where and at some time in the distant future of other days there may be 
another Kashmir, another Britain and another divided sub-Continent. 
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For the benefit of that situation I ask indulgence for the sanest, yet most 
improbable of solutions for Kashmir. 

In the meanwhile, in so far as the day-to-day unchanging stagnation is 
concerned, I would offer this comment. If Pakistan is right she has 
nothing whatsoever to lose from a frank and graceful admission of the 
degree of help which she afforded to the frontier tribesmen in those 
early days; and in so far as in law aggression was committed, let her 
acknowledge it. It will in no way jeopardise the result of a free plebiscite 
or affect world opinion. It might soften Indian leadership to a more 
compromising approach. To admit a mistake is sometimes the highest 
achievement of statesmanship, rare enough in any stratum of national or 
international polemics. For India I womd reserve this reflection: that if 
alternatively she is right then she, too, has nothing to fear from a plebiscite 
held under any conditions which an outside authority may care to dictate. 
Pandit Nehru has consistently refused proposals, on the grounds that the 
legal sovereignty of the present State Government must be preserved. 
The Government is there, and its replacement in this or that area for the 
purposes of a partial plebiscite or its preparation is an unconstitutional act 
of impropriety. Well it may be, but the fact remains that a plebiscite 
is the test of a people’s will, and whatever the conditions of its conduct, 
Sheikh Abdullah will be back again in office for as long as he cares to 
stay if, as he claims, his Government is really based on popular support. 

The argument has been advanced that if reUgion is to be the basis of 
nationahty—and Kashmir is the test case—then some 40 milHon Moslems 
in India and 14 milhon Hindus in east Pakistan immediately become semi¬ 
aliens. The honest endeavour of Indian leaders under Nehru to estabhsh 
the truly secular State certainly betokens wisdom and statesmanship. 
Unfortunately in so far as Kashmir is concerned, its Hindu rulers were 
ignorant of the meaning of secularism, and the result is that for the 
Kashmiri Moslem today the secular State still remains something of a 
myth. 

There is, however, one aspect of secularism to which the case of 
Kashmir draws our attention, and I am referring to the activities of a 
certain Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz, a Kashmiri Hmdu, who from Delhi 
quite fearlessly advocates his country’s accession to Pakistan. Prem 
Nath Bazaz, who has been freely quoted by Sir Zafrullah Khan at the 
Security Council, leads an organisation, the Kashmir Democratic Union. 
In May 1946 he attended the plenary session of the Kashmir Kisan 
Mazdoor Conference at a village in the Anant Nag district of Kashmir 
Province. This meeting, he claims, gave birth to the Azad movement. 
Prem Nath Bazaz was charged with the preparation of a manifesto 
explaining the constitution of a free Kashmir wmch his party proposed to 
adopt. Before he could start work, India was partitioned, and Bazaz 
and his colleagues were thrown into prison, where they spent the next 
three years. He is now not allowed to enter Kashmir, and he devotes his 
tizne propagating the cause of the Azad Government and attacking Sheikh 
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Abdullah. The gist of his highly scientific argument is on the following 
lines. India’s claims to champion true secularism in Kashmir are hollow. 
Why? Because if, as India asserts, it is wrong for Kashmir to accede to 
Pakistan, then in the truly secular and democratic State an honest democrat 
is just as much entitled to make his wrong choice as he is to make a right 
one! 

Yet of Abdullah’s own sincerity of bcHef in the secular State there is 
no doubt. Indeed, if by chance a really free vote was to endorse his 
leadership, something more than the purely pohtical matter of Kashmir’s 
choice would be at stake. The creation of Pakistan was the result of a 
recognition of the claim that Moslems should receive their separate 
political identity as a religious community. A verdict in favour of 
Abdullah could call into question the validity of the whole case of Paki¬ 
stan’s existence; for here would be the nrst serious negation of the 
rehgious State. Moslems frequently invoke the Prophet himself in 
simport of a contention that the Islamic State is also the true interpretation 
ot aemocracy. It is an inspiring theory, but in practice it hardly seems to 
work that way, any more than did the old Indian Congress claim to 
impartiality impress us in the 1930s. In the case of Kashmir the fact that 
the terrors of communahsm might one day be replaced by an even more 
oppressive political tyranny count for nothing. Only the immediate 
triumph oi AbduUans secular State, constituting the basis for a wider 
challenge, matters. 

Whether or not such vague fears have sheltered in recesses of the 
Pakistan national mind, their case is patently more desperate than that of 
India. If there was one clear impression which I carried away out of 
so much mental confusion, it was the different approach of the two 
countries. In despair the Pakistanis would repeat that war was the 
regrettable but inevitable solution. In optimism the Indians would argue 
that it was impossible. “ It must happen ” and “ It can’t happen ” 
might well represent the contrast in the two approaches. 

The many talks I had with Indians and Palastanis confirm the view 
generally held that when this one issue is settled, all other pieces in the 
puzzle will find their allotted place. The vital eagerness of the two 
countries to press on with all those dreams and schemes of progress 
which they so rightly cherish is a very effective deterrent to war. Yet 
while 60 per cent of India’s central budget and 70 per cent of that of 
Pakistan support armies on the alert for a war in Kashmir, much of that 
progress and urgent reconstruction remains in abeyance. 

Liaquat has passed on, and Nazimuddin has taken his place. Perhaps 
the most practical contribution which Englishmen close to the scene can 
make is to lend their energy and diplomacy to assisting constant and free 
discussion between the two leaders. Tms is what Mahatma Gandhi 
might have expected of them and us; for when wise men see enough of 
each other, mutual wisdom slowly but surely defeats those emotions 
which are stimulated and which flourish by the outside world’s endeavours. 
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I wonder if cither of the countries has paused to consider the British 
action if, in defiance of either Commonwealth or international en¬ 
deavours, they were to be plunged into a Kashmir war. One immediate 
decision would certainly be the withdrawal of all British officers from 
both sides. Another would be the refusal of all arms and miUtary 
supplies. If the mild expenditure of some ammunition and the loss of a 
few good hves satisfied national pride, it is hardly cynicism to beheve 
that this might prove a solution. Saving face is, alas, a recognised 
technique in international relations; and if the opening moves of a war 
proved the only means by which leadership can discover a way out of its 
dilemma, then the cheapest and quickest results might obtain from the 
most illogical of solutions. There arc still too many bonds of family and 
sentiment across the Indian-Pakistani frontier to allow a sub-Continental 
war to drag on in futile mutual destruction. This is not a happy con¬ 
clusion, yet India and Pakistan are no better nor worse than a number of 
other countries who fail to settle their differences: nor can a Security 
Coimcil wliich is unable physically to implement its decisions blame 
member nations if they take the law into their own hands. Experience 
is sometimes a bitter but effective medium of instruction. 

And if, in contradiction to this unhappy solution, both countries should, 
in the wisdom of fear, just rest content to remain through the years on a 
cease-fire Hne, we would have to admit that there was some logic in the 
view that neither side really now w’^ants a settlement.^ Time becomes the 
great healer, and gradually the status quo comes to be accepted. Passions 
are not exorcised, but driven inwards to infect the national thought and 
development in a process which substitutes mental damage for its physical 
counterpart. Wc could accept this solution for Abdullah. Time, as 
we have seen, is on his side. Wc could beHcve it of India, and indeed 
sometimes wc are led to beheve that this is their goal. But can wc 
beheve this of Pakistan? I think not; and while one will not accept time 
as the healer, the other cannot do so. 

Looking back through these pages, the general effect is of a vast un¬ 
certainty; and as the months pass the obscuriw increases. Abdullah’s 
own ambitions seem sometimes to lead him further from the Indian 
Government into isolation. At other times, when it suits liim, he is 
ready enough to use the Indian association.^ Perhaps the most em- 

^ This argument was developed by the Editor of the New Statesman and Nation 
in the issue of i6th February 1952. 

* On nth April 1952 Sheikh Abdullah made a speech at Ranbirsinghapura, a 
village on the Kashmir-Pakistan border, which the Pakistan Press were quick to 
seize on as an indication of dissension between Abdullah and India. “ Kashmir’s 
accession to India will have to be of a restricted nature so long as communadism has a 
footing on the soil of India.” Abdullah continued to describe the full application 
of the Indian Constitution to Kashmir as “ unrealistic, childish and savouring of 
lima^ ”. He then returned to the theme of doubt as to whether communausm 
had finally been exorcised in India. He again reminded his audience that Kashmir 
had acceded in respect of three subjects only. It was a speech calculated to create a 
sensation without any commitment as to future intention. On nth June 1952 the 
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barrassecl of negotiators in these developments is the Indian Prime 
Minister. On 26th June 1952 Hindu nationalists demonstrated their 
disapproval of a Kashmir flag and the abolition of hereditary rule in no 
uncertain mamier outside the Parliament building in Delhi. Inside, Mr. 
N. C. Chatterjee argued that a republic within a republic hardly made 
sense, and Dr. S. P. Mukerjee alleged discrimination by Sheikh Abdullah 
against Hindus. In defence Nehru found scapegoats in the Maharaja and 
the United Nations.^ He confirmed that in the particular case of 
Kashmir, accession related to the three fundamental subjects which 
“ could be interpreted to mean a little more or a Uttle less’’. But the 
accession was complete. He went on to praise the Kashmir land reforms. 
He tiius effectively pacified his listeners, yet left them guessing. At least 
there is one certainty. While agreeing for obvious reasons to accede in 
defence, foreign affairs and communications, Abdullah wishes to leave 
all further relations on as tenuous a basis as possible. Particularly he seeks 
to avoid entanglement in such matters as the Indian fiscal and judicial 
systems. In view of his surrender of external affairs, he could not, if he 
is to be consistent, defy a solution for liis country after its acceptance by 
India. Nor, conversely, can India claim immunity from responsibility 
on the grounds that a decision is imacceptable to Abdullah. Control of 
external affairs is constitutionally India’s affair, though there is un¬ 
doubtedly room for much political exploitation and elasticity within the 
constitutional arrangement. 

The interest for us is in the point raised by Mr. Chatterjee. An 
Indian Republic was accepted as compatible with the loose demands of the 
Statute or Westminster. Would not India extend the same indulgence 
to Kashmir? A Kashmir in treaty relationship with India would then 
enjoy that happy status of independence plus A republic within a 
republic is not so fantastic a conception as Mr. Chatterjee believed. 

There is yet another uncertainty wliich concerns Kashmir itself. The 
story began with a Raja of Jammu who found himself in possession of a 
kingdom, Kashmir. Would not the Dogras of Jammu wish to see it 
end that way? There is much evidence to the effect that just because the 
present conditions reverse those loyalties, the Dogras are not going to 
rest content to watch a National Conference Parw dictate its will from 
Kashmir. Srinagar should once again be ruled from Jammu, and not 
Jammu from Srinagar; and since on such an issue neither side would be 
repared to give groimd, the logic of the situation can only indicate that 
oth would go their separate ways. It is this kind of thought which 

Kashmir Constituent Assembly, without reference to India, abolished the hereditary 
rule of the Dogra dynasty. 

^ The Prime Minister’s own approach was on this occasion sometimes inconsistent. 
“ The Kashmir Constituent Assembly has every right to frame its own Constitution, 
but so far as we arc concerned, we would not be bound by their decision, because 
the question is before the Security Council. . . .” (India News, of 28th June 1952, 
did not give the particular occasion or date.) Such an approach seems an attempt, 
in words, to reconcile the irreconcilable. 
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comes to mind as we read of the activities of the “ Praja Parishad 
movement in Jammu and the ruthless steps taken for its suppression.^ 

There we will leave the Kashmir issue in the doubt which governs 
speculation until the end. When, in the past, nations have resorted to 
war in dispute of territory, the land in dispute has seldom been articulate 
in the heat of controversy. So it would seem with Kashmir. At least 
two political parties within the State, two neighbouring members of the 
Commonwealth, the whole of the Islamic world, and the machinery of 
the United Nations arc concerned with the future. Yet the boatmen 
on the river and the craftsmen in the bazaar might, if they could voice 
their desires, sometimes evince a craving for the freedom of a land of no 
politics or national aspiration. Such is the folly which men perpetrate 
in the name of political consciousness and conscience, with their futile 
emotions and semsh ambition. If the Kashmir episode can in any way 
contribute to the education of a world whose poverty of political morality 
must amaze the hosts of heaven, then perhaps somewhere there is 
compensation for so sad a story. 

^ On 1st December 1952, on the occasion of the arrival of Karan Singh, in his 
new capacity as “ Sardar-i-Riyasat ” in Jammu the Praja Parishad staged a demonstra¬ 
tion at which many arrests were made. Defying a Government order, they held a 
meeting at which Abdullah’s regime was roundly abused. There followed incidents 
such as the replacement of the State flag by the Indian national flag, the emphasis 
being always on the complete “ Indianisation ” of Kashmir. 

In February and March 1953 there were grave disturbances in Jammu, Ministers 
of Sheikh Abdullah’s Government being attacked by members of the local Praja 
Parishad, This movement regards Abdullah’s administration as a Moslem tyranny 
dominating the Hindu Dogra community of Jammu. In Delhi the Right-wing 
Hindu orthodox parties rose in sympathy with their Jammu compatriots. The 
result was the arrest of Dr. S. P. Miikerjee (Jan Sangh), Mr. N. C. Chatterjee (Hindu 
Mahasabha) and Nand Lai Sharma (Ram Rajya Parishad), after extensive rioting. 
They were subsequently released on 12th March on a technical point. But the latest 
information was that Dr. Mukezjee was again courting arrest, presumably in the 
determination to act the role of a martyr. 
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W EEKS after these chapters had been handed in, news of an internal 
crisis in Sheikh Abdullali’s Government was received. Early on 
the morning of 9th August 1953 Abdullah, together with a few 
members of his family and his Revenue Minister, Mirza Afzal Beg, were 
arrested and taken to Udhampur. Other arrests included the Director of 
Information and Broadcasting and the principal Information Officer. 
These moves followed an order by the Sirdar-i-Riyasat directing 
Abdullah’s dismissal. 

The explanation of this startling turn in events lay in Abdullah’s consis¬ 
tent pursuit of a nebulous independence, with its same fatal attraction 
which had previously lured Maharaja Sir Hari Singh to his destruction. 
The result can only be to obscure the issue and place hopes of a settlement 
still further in the background. 

Pandit Nehru had just concluded his talks in Karachi with Mr. 
Mohammed Ali, after having visited Srinagar with his Minister for States, 
Dr. K. N. Katju. The conclusion of responsible journalists on the spot was 
that these sudden developments could not possibly have taken place with¬ 
out a previous understanding with the Indian Government: and Pandit 
Nehru s statement that India viewed the matter as mainly of interest for 
Kashmiris, lacked reality. 

The immediate effect was to drive extremists in India and Pakistan to 
fresh extravagances of irresponsible sentiment. Wliile Nehru’s denial of 
the partiemation of Indian troops may have been technically accurate, 
the fact or their presence in Srinagar alone made possible a coup which 
seemed so obviously unpopular with the Kashmiris. Pakistan was 
therefore not so muen concerned with the fate of Sheikh AdbuUah as for 
the welfare of the people under a dispensation which must maintain its 
position by methods of the police state. Against this we should note the 
claim that Abdullah had lost the confidence of the Kashmir Government. 
In an attempted analysis of official opinion the Hindustan Times expressed 
the view that in the Cabinet, in the Working Committee of the National 
Conference and in the State Constituent Assembly a vote of confidence 
would have gone against Abdullah. The new Prime Minister, Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammed, now asserts that the National Conference workers 


and officials out in the countryside are solidly behind him. In a country 
in which public opinion is fickle enough to conform rapidly to any new 
depository of power there may be truth in his claims. Tnere arc stories of 
Abdullah^s inclination to enjoy the material manifestations of power. An 
expensive motor-car can invite criticism when expressions of cminion are 
so precariously poised as must now be the case in the Vale of Kashmir. 
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Bakshi Gliulam Mohammed was an unknown quantity until 1947, when 
Abdullah himself set him on the path to power. In contrast, Abdullah 
had at least pursued a consistent nght for the welfare of Kashmiris ever 
since the 1930s, and the necessity for the poUce to open fire in the spas¬ 
modic rioting wliich followed his arrest was the measure of the acceptance 
he had won in the bazaars and out in the fields of the valley. 

Quite suddenly in August, Abdullah threw ambiguity aside and in a 
speech just before his arrest he spoke openly of repudiating the accession. 
He was also bold enough to refer for the first time to discrimination against 
Moslems in the state administration. In all probability liis accusations 
were near the truth, for the death of Dr. Mukerjee only a few weeks 
previously had driven the Jammu Hindus into paroxysms of commimal 
excitement. 

The Pakistan Press told of Moslems being “ mown down by Indian 
troops. The Indian Press retaHated with fantastic stories of an inter¬ 
national plot. When I first heard of the rumours that Abdullah had 
been in league with a foreign imperiahst Power, my reaction was that he 
had been caught out in negotiation with the Soviet. I rubbed my eyes 
when I read that the villain was Mr. Adlai Stevenson alleged to be plotting 
on behalf of the United States of America! 

These fabrications could only have worried and embarrassed Mr. 
Nehru; and it is to the great credit of both Prime Ministers that they 
refused to tread the path down which jpopular sentiment would have led 
them. Dawn indeed advocated the abandonment of negotiation; and 
Mr. Mohammed Ali’s courage in moderation could well merit the label 
of true statesmanship. Mr. Nehru has years of established prestige and 

E ubhe recognition behind him. In contrast, Mohammed AH is an un- 
nown quantity not even claiming the background of a popular election. 
With him, to pursue the wisdom of compromise through negotiation is 
to accept a certain risk. In doing so the good wishes of a wide circle of 
observers far from Delhi or Karachi will be with him. 

A future more uncertain than ever invites speculation. Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammed’s position may be compared with that of Colonel 
Nasir in Egypt. They both hold the power, but not the popularity. 
Nasir will continue so long as Neguib is there to invite the applause. In 
Kashmir the focus of applause has been removed. If it be true that the 
President of the Kashmir Assembly, Ghulam Mohammed Sadiq, is to 
step into the post of Deputy Prime Minister, it would seem clear that the 
new Government will assert its authority with resort, if necessary, to the 
extreme measures of Communist tcchniquei For Sadiq is reported to be 
an unashamed Communist. Our immediate hope must be that India 
will not permit the new Prime Minister to indulge in excesses for the 
enforcement of his will. 

Of the more distant negotiations, in my view a fair comment came from 
Mr. Suhrawardy, President of the Jinnah Awami League, in which 
capacity he was not necessarily supporting the views of his Government. 
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He pointed out that India’s acknowledgment of a plebiscite assumed a 
recocnition of the right of the people to choose. All shades of opinion 
should therefore be allowed their freedom of expression, and steps to 
educate the electorate in the nature of their choice would not only be 
justified, but should logically be a sine qua non of the present situation. 
Yet Abdullah, whom India nad previously supported as representing the 
will of the people, had been removed immediately that wul seemed out 
of step with India’s desires. To suppress slogans in favour of Pakistan 
in the streets was to deny the plebiscite itself. 

According to Mr. Rawle Knox of the Observer, the Bakshi Sahib 
announced, on the assumption of power, that the Kashmir Constituent 
Assembly as “ elected representatives of the people ” would ratify the 
accession to India in October. What, then, is left for Mr. Nehru to 
discuss ? Will he in turn have the courage to risk unpopularity ? Such 
arc the tests of greatness, and in the case of Mr. Nehru I hazard that he 
is sufficiendy entrenched in the affections of his people to withstand the 
noise from his more communal nationaUsts, and t^e the risk. 

Perhaps the saddest reflection in these new developments derives from 
a warning by Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed that United Nations Observers 
must “ keep away from disturbed areas ”. For in this threat to the per- 
feedy legitimate functioning of the Security Council through its local 
representatives is summed up the impotence of international arbitration 
when co-operation is not in me interests of one of the parties to a dispute. 
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APPENDIX ONE 


THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 

The Union Government 

1. Upper House. Council of States. 

Part A States . . -145 

» B. 49 

» C.10 

204 

2. Lower House. House of the People 

Part A States ..... 374 

» B ..90 

.. C ..25 

Nominated for Andamans and Kashmir 7 

496 1 


3. The State Legislatures 


Part A 


Assam . 

Legislative Assembly ^ 
108 

Legislative Council 

Bihar . 

330 

72 

Bombay 

315 

72 

Madhya Pradesh . 

232 

— 

Madras 

375 

72 

Orissa . 

140 

— 

Punjab 

126 

40 

Uttar Pradesh 

430 

72 

West Bengal. 

238 

51 


^ These figures include seventy-two seats reserved for scheduled caste representa¬ 
tion and twenty-six reserved for scheduled tribes. The final results of the 1952 
elections in the House of the People were 


Congress 
Socialist . 
K.M.P. . 
Jan Sangh 
Independents 


362 

Communists and Allies 

27 

12 

Scheduled Caste Federation. 

2 

10 

Krishak Lok Party 

1 

3 

Akali Sikhs 

4 

36 

Miscellaxieous . 

32 


* These figures indude a total of 477 seats in the Assemblies reserved for scheduled 
castes and 170 seats for scheduled tribes. 

a87 
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Part B. 


Hyderabad . 

Legislative Assembly Legislative Council 

175 — 

Madhya Bharat 

99 — 

Mysore 

99 40 

Pepsu . 

6o — 

Rajasthan 

i6o — 

Saurashtra 

6o — 

Travancorc-Cochin 

lOO — 

Part C. 

Ajmer . 

30 — 

Bnopal 

30 — 

Coorg . 

24 — 

Delhi . 

48 — 

Himachal Pradesh . 

36 — 

Vindhya Pradesh . 

60 — 


Electoral Colleges (thirty each) for Kutch, Manipur and Tripura arc formed for 
the election of the six members from these three States who sit in the House of the 
People. 

Summary of the Constitution 

Preamble. 

Part I. The Union and its Territory. 

Part II. Citizenship. 

Part III. Fundamental Rights. 

Part IV. Directive Principles of State Pohey. 

Part V. Chapter I. The Executive. 

Chapter II. Parliament. 

Chapter III. Legislative Powers of the President. 

Chapter IV. The Union Judiciary. 

Chapter V. Comptroller and Auditor-General of India. 

Part VI. The States in Part A of the First Schedule. 

Chapter I. General. 

Chapter II. The Executive. 

Chapter III, The State Legislature. 

Chapter IV. Legislative Power of the Governor. 

Chapter V. The Hi^ Courts in the States. 

Chapter VI. Subordinate Courts. 

Part VII. The States in Part B of the First Schedule. 

Part Vm. The States in Part C of the Pint Schedule. 

Part IX. The territories in Part D of the First Schedule and other territories 
not spedEed in that Schedule. 

Part X. The Scheduled and Tribal areas. 

Part XI. Relations between the Union and the States. 

Part XII. Finance» Property, Contracts, Suits. 

Part Xm. Trade, Commerce and intercourse within the territory of India. 
Part XTV. Services. 

Part XV. Elections. 

Part XVI. Special Provisions relating to certain classes. 
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Part XVIL 
Part XVIII. 
Part XIX. 
Part XX. 
Part XXL 
Part XXII. 


Official Language. 

Emergency Provisions. 

MisceUaneous. 

Amendment of the Constitution. 
Temporary and transitional provisions. 
Short title, Commencement and Repeals. 
Nine Schedules. 


T 
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PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION OF 
PAKISTAN 

In the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful; 

WHEREAS sovereignty over die entire universe belongs to God Almighty 
alone and the authority which He has delegated to the State of Pakistan through 
its people for being exercised within the limits prescribed by Him is a sacred trust; 

This Constituent Assembly representing the people of Pakistan resolves to 
frame a constitution for the sovereign independent State of Pakistan; 

WHEREIN the State shall exercise its powers and authority through the 
chosen representatives of the people; 

WHEREIN the principles of democracy, freedom, equaUty, tolerance and 
social justice as cnunciatecf by Islam shall be fully observed; 

WHEREIN the Muslims shall be enabled to order their lives in the individual 
and collective spheres in accord with the teachings and requirements of Islam as 
set out in the Holy Quran and the Sunna; 

WHEREIN adequate provision shall be made for the minorities freely to 
profess and practise their religions and develop their cultures; 

WHEREBY the territories now included in or in accession with Pakistan ami 
such other territories as may hereafter be included in or accede to Pakistan shall 
form a Federation wherein the units will be autonomous with such boundaries 
and limitations on their powers and authority as may be prescribed; 

WHEREIN shall be guaranteed fundamental rights including equahty of 
status, of opportunity and before law, social, economic and poHtical justice, and 
freedom of thought, expression, bchef, faith, worship and association, subject to 
law and pubUc morahty; 

WHEREIN adequate provision shall be made to safeguard the legitimate 
interests of minorities and backward and depressed classes; 

WHEREIN the independence of the judiciary shall be fully secured; 

WHEREIN the integrity of the territories of the Federation, its independence 
and all its rights including its sovereign rights on land, sea and air shall be safe¬ 
guarded ; 

So that the people of Pakistan may prosper and attain their rightful and honoured 
place amongst the nations of the World and make their full contribution towards 
intemationd peace and progress and happiness of humanity. 
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THE ARMIES OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


INDIA 


Armoured Corps 


President’s Bodyguard (P.B.G.) 
Skinner’s Horse h Horse) 

2nd Lancers (2 L.) 

3rd Cavalry (3 Cav.) 

Hodson’s Horse (4 Horse) 

7th Light Cavalry h Cav.) 

8th Light Cavalry (8 Cav.) 


' 4 ' 

The Deccan Horse 
The Scinde Horse 
i6th Light Cavalry 
The Poona Horse 
18 th Cavalry 
The Central India Horse 


(9 Horse) 
(14 Horse) 
fi6 Cav.) 
(17 Horse) 
(18 Cav.) 
(C.I.H.) 


Engineers ® 

Madras Engineer Group Bombay Engineer Group 

Bengal Engineer Group 


The greater portion of the Bengal Sappers went to Pakistan, a new group being 
raised at Roorkee in India. The other two groups remained with India, afthougn 
the Bombay Group previously enlisted Punjabi Moslems. The Madras Group 
were and still are largely composed of Madrasi Moslems. 


Foot Guards 

1st Battalion The Guards (Punjab) 

2nd Battalion The Guards (Grenadiers) ^ 

3rd Battalion The Guards (Rajputana Rifles) 
4th Battalion The Guards (Rajput) 


Infantry 

The Punjab Regiment 
The Mamas Regiment 
The Grenadiers 
The Mahratta Light Infantry 
The Rajputana Phfles ® 

The Rajput Regiment ® 

The Jat Regiment 
The Sikh Regiment 
The Dogra Regiment 
The Gamwal ]^es 
The Kumaon Regiment • 


The Assam Regiment ^ 
The Bihar Regiment 
The Mahar Regiment 
The Sikh Light Infantry ® 
The ist Gurkha Rifles 
The 3rd Gurkha Rifles 
The 4th Gurkha Rifles ® 
The 5th Gurkha Rifles 
The 8th Gurkha Rifles 
The 9th Gurkha Rifles 
The iith Gurkha Rifles 
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PAKISTAN 
Armoured Corps 
5th K.E.O. Probyn’s Horse 
6th D.C.O. Lancers 
loth Q.V.O. Guides Cavalry 
iitJi P.A.V.O. Cavalry 
Infantry 

1st Punjab Regiment 
8th Punjab Regiment 
loth Baluch Regiment 
14th Punjab Regiment 
15th Punjab Regiment 
(Machine Guns) 

The Frontier Corps 
Northern Scouts 
Gilgit Scouts 
Chitral Scouts 
Khyber Rifles 
Kurram Mihtia 
Tochi Scouts 


12th Sam Browne’s Cavalry 
(Training Centre) 

13th D.C.O. Lancers 
19th K.G.O. Lancers 

i6th Punjab Regiment 
Pathan Regiment 
East Bengal Regiment 
I2th F.F. Regiment 
13 th F.F. Rifles 

1st, 2nd, 3rd Bahawalpur Infantry 

South Waziristan Scouts 
Zhob Mihtia 
Pishin Scouts 
Makran Levies 
Chaghai Levies 
Kelat State Forces 


^ In addition to the cavalry regiments, a few horsed cavalry units—e.g. Mysore, 
Patiala and GwaHor Lancers—^have been absorbed into the Regular Army. 

* The Armoured Corps pubUsh an excellent quarterly journal from their centre in 
Ahmednagar. 

3 The Indian Army has its complete ancillary services—^Artillery, Signals, A.S.C., 
A.M.C., A.O.C., E.M.E., Pioneers, Postal and Provost Units. 

* The four battahons of Guards arc all class imits based respectively for training 
and development on the Punjab Regiment, the Grenadiers, the Rajputana Rifles 
and the Rajput Regiment. Height Emits are laid down for each battaHon, the ist 
Battahon being 6 feet and over, the others being scaled down to a minimum of 
5 feet 6 inches. 

® The Rajputana Rifles include men from Rajputana. The Rajput Regiment 
includes Gujars, Rajputs, Jats and Bengalees. 

* The ist Battahon is the “ Kumaon Rifles ”, 

’ Raised in the war from the hill tribes of Assam (Nagas, Chins, etc.). 

* Re-raised at the beginning of World War 11 from the Mazbhi and Ramdasia 
Sikhs (Sikh Pioneers). 

® 2nd, 6th, 7th and loth Gurkha Rifles transferred to the British Army. Each 
Regiment has two battahons. 

(I have used the familiar speUing, although in November 1948 the Indian Army 
officiahy reverted to a previous speUing “ Gorkha ”). 

1/12 F.F. Regt., 3/1 Punjab Regt. and 3 /16 Punjab Regt. were formerly parachute 

units. 

Pathans formerly in loth Baluch Regiment were transferred to Frontier Force 
units, their place being taken W Brahis from Baluchistan, Hazaras and Sindis. 
In 1948 and 1949 unsuccessful efforts were made to recruit Sindis. But in the case 
of Sind new settlers from the Punjab are now coming forward for enlistment. 

Consists at present of one battahon. Has two companies Punjab Moslems and 
two companies Pathans in which Mahsuds arc predominant. Took in N.C.O.s from 
the Frontier Force. 

Two battahons raised after partition. 

State troops, but trained and administered by the Pakistan Army. 
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Commanders-iti’-Chief, since isth August 1947 

INDIA 

Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinlbck, G.C.B., G.C.LE., C.SJ., D.S.O., 
O.B.E. 

General Sir Rob Lockhart, K.C.B., C.LE., M.C.: 15th Aug. to 31st Dec. 1947. 
General Sir F. R. R. Bucher, K.B.E., C.B., M.C.: ist Jan. 1948 to 15th Jan. 
1949 - 

General K. M. Cariappa: i6tlijan. 1949 to 15th Jan. 1953. 

Genera] Maharaj Shri Rajendrasinjhi, D.S.O. : i6th Jan. 1953 to 

PAKISTAN 

General Sir Frank Messervy, K.C.S.I., K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O.: 15th Aug. 1947 
to 15th Feb. 1948. 

General Sir Douglas Gracey, K.C.B., K.C.I.E., C.B.E., M.C.: i6th Feb. 
1948 to 17th Jan. 1951. 

General Mohammed Ayub Khan : 17th Jan. 1951 to 
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INDIAN AND PAKISTANI POLITICAL PARTIES 

INDIA 

(a) Indian National Congress. Founded 1885. Assumed the leadership of 
Indian poUtical thought and activity working for independence. Was returned 
in overwhehning strength in the non-Moslem Constituencies at the elections in 
1946 for a Constituent Assembly. Confirmed in power in the 1952 elections 
with 362 out of 496 scats in the House of the People. 

Strongest in Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Punjab. Comparatively 
weak in Orissa, Hyderabad, Pepsu and R^asthan. 

Policy:—^Progressive socialism. Nationahsation of heavy industries con¬ 
current with scope for private enterprise. Stands for the secular State. 

President: Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Secrctarics-Gcneral: Messrs. Balwantrai Mehta and S. N. Agarwal. 

Working Committee of twenty-one members. 

(b) Socialists. Left the Congress in 1948. At the 1952 elections stood for 
the abolishment of zemindari without compensation, the nationalisation of 
foreign capital and the creation of a third Asian bloc in international affairs. 
Its programme was Utopian and academic. Though polling the largest number 
of votes after the Congress, they obtained only twelve seats in the House of the 
People. (The sociahst poll of nearly 10,000,000 was almost double the poll of 
the Communists who secured twenty-seven scats.) 

Leader: Mr. Jaya Prakash Narayan. 

(c) Kisan Mazdur Praja Party (Peasants’, Workers’ and Peoples’). Broke 
away from the Congress in the summer of 1951. Claimed a greater devotion to 
the principles of Gandhi. Obtained ten seats in the House of the People. 

Leader: Mr. Acharya Kripalani, formerly of the Congress Working Committee. 

(d) The Praja-Socialist Party. Both (b) and (c) above have now combined to 
form this new Party which, with twenty-two members in the House of the 
People, is the third largest organised Party. Early in 1953, on Mr. Nehru’s 
initiative, the Congress Working Committee took up the question of a possible 
merging of the Praja-Socialists with the Congress. 

Leaders: Messrs. J. P. Narayan and A. Kripalani share the leadership. 

(e) The Jan Sangh (National Peoples’ Association). The former Hindu 
M^asabha under a new name. Stands for the Hindu theocratic State, though it 
does not necessarily support orthodoxy. Is violently anti-Pakistan. Obtained 
only three seats in the House of the People. 

Leader: Dr. Syama Prasad Mukerjec. Was arrested in March 1953 hi 
connection with disturbances organised in Jammu, but subsequently released. 
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(f) Ram Rajya Parishad. Orthodox Hindu. Opposes cow-slaughter, divorce 
and inheritance by daughters. Was recently successful only in Rajasthan, where 
*agirdars of influence stood on R.R.P. tickets. 

Secretary: Mr. Nand Lai Sharma. 

(g) Hindu Mahasabha. The former stronghold of a Hindu renaissance. Dr. 
S. P. Mukerjee was a former President. Was recently successful only in the 
Gwalior area of Madhya Bharat. Opposes the Hindu Code Bill. 

President: Mr. N. C. Chatterjee. 

(c), (f) and (g) constitute the three Hindu communal parties. 

(h) Communists. By concentration secured twenty-seven seats in the House of 
the People in die recent elections. Yet in numbers this represents only 5 per cent 
of the total vote. In certain areas their position is strong, and in Madras and 
Travancore-Cochin they could conceivably win sufficient power to take control. 
In the south Communist-inspired group such as the “ United Front of Leftists ” 
and the “People’s Democratic Front” constitute an effective bloc of fellow- 
travellers. 

Leader: Mr. A. K. Gopalan (in the House of the People). 

fi) Scheduled Castes Federation. Represents, under its respected leader, the 
isolation and separate representation of the Scheduled Castes (Untouchables). 
Yet it recently secured only two of the seventy-two scats reserved for its community 
in the House of the People, seventy scats being captured by nominees of the 
Congress Party. 

Leader: Dr. Ambedkar, who was himself defeated. 

(jj Akali Sikhs. Since the 1920s this party has stood for Sikh nationalism, 
while during die last ten years it has at intervals claimed a separate Sikh State. 
In the Punjab Assembly at the recent elections it won diirteen scats out of fifty- 
eight contested. It is confined to the Punjab and Pepsu. (Sec Glossary.) 

Leader: Master Tara Singh. 

PAKISTAN 

(a) Moslem League. Founded 1906. Gradually assumed the role of the 
protection of Moslem interests throughout British India. In 1926 the late Mr. 
Mohammed Ah Jinnah was elected President, and he continued to lead it until his 
death. Stands for the estabUshment of Islamic principles of democracy and social 
justice. Continues to enjoy popular support in Pakistan and constitutes the 
Central and all Provincial Ministries. (A small section of the League captured five 
seats in the recent Indian elections in Madras.) 

(b) Jinnah-Awami League. A splinter Party from the Moslem League spon¬ 
sored by Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy in 1951. Claims to interpret the principles laid 
down by the late Mr. M. A. Jinnali more faithfully than rival Moslem Parties. 

Advocates Pakistan leaving the Commonwealth and following an international 
policy of neutrahty. Aims at more effective agrarian reform. Little influence in 
rural areas and of significance only in the Lahore urban constituencies. 

Leaders: Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy and Khan Iftikhar Hussein Khan of Mamdot. 
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(c) AnjutnanH^ShahaUMuslimeen (Moslem People’s Organisation). Aims at 
the establishment of a Moslem bloc in world affairs by non-violent means. 

Leader: Chaudhri KhaHquzzaman, a former President of the Moslem League. 
Appointed Governor of East Pakistan in succession to Malik Firoz Khan Noon in 
March 1953. 

(d) Azad Pakistan, Claims that it represents the interests of the masses in 
contrast to the Moslem League, which is only concerned with classes of privilege. 
Aims at the elimination of all foreign influence. Asserts that British political and 
economic control over Pakistan continues under the Moslem League Govern¬ 
ment in the same way in which it was exercised before partition. Claimed that 
the provincial elections in the N.W.F.P. in 1951 had been rigged, and demanded 
that the Province be placed under Section 92A administration. May be regarded 
as fellow travellers with the Communists. 

Leader: Mian Iftikaruddin, formerly President of the Congress Party in un¬ 
divided Punjab, owner of a controlling share of the Pakistan Times. 

(e) The Communist Party. In the Punjab the Party is confined to a group of 
intellectuals in Lahore. 

It is active in East Pakistan, where the proximity of Burma and West Bengal 
offers opportunities for local encouragement. Separatist tendencies in East 
Pakistan also provide a convenient background. 

The Communists appeal to Moslem opportunists who normally would have 
little interest in Communism and who seldom have any knowledge of Marxist 
theory. The Rawalpindi conspiracy case provides examples. 

Suijad Zaheer, a scholar of Oxford and son of a former Chief Justice of the 
Oudn Chief Court, is the Secretary. He previously edited Naya Zamana^ a 
Communist weekly, in Bombay. He came to Pakistan in 1949 and was arrested 
in April 1951. 

(f) Ahmadiyyah. This is not a political Party. But since the Ahmadiyyah 
movement early in 1953 was the cause of dissension and rioting, a brief note on its 
meaning is necessary. The Ahmadiyyahs are centred on Qadian, 70 miles east of 
Lahore, where the family of the present head of the Community (Bashir-ud-Din 
Mahmud Ahmad) have been settled for four centuries. 

The late Hazrat Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, bom in 1835, was a profound student 
of the Holy Quran, who undertook to reawaken interest in and vindicate Islamic 
doctrine in a massive pubheation of four volumes. The Mirza Sahib founded the 
community in 1889, and at the same time claimed, through divine revelation, to 
be the promised Messiah and successor to the Prophet himself. The Mirza Sahib’s 
claims brought a storm of protest and opposition; and tlie subsequent expansion 
of the movement both within and outside Pakistan has only served to increase 
suspicions that a separate and parallel rehgion is being established. The present 
head of the Community is Hazrat Mirza Bashir-ud-Din Mahmud Ahmai who 
continues to claim that the movement is one of unswerving loyalty to Islamic 
principles. 

(g) Ahrar Movement. Founded in the Punjab in 1934. A Moslem group 
formerly in sympathy with the Indian Congress. The latter used it as a handle 
to counter the claims of monopoly of the Modem League. Opposed the establish- 
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ment of Pakistan. For a time went “ underground ”, but within the last year has 
actively interfered in poKtics, particularly in violent opposition to the Ahmadiyyah 
movement. Is strictly orthodox and opposes all progressive reform which could 
possibly be interpreted as in conflict with religious instruction. Invited vehement 
attacks in Lahore m March 1953, which resulted in much hooliganism and blood¬ 
shed. 

Leader: AttamuUah Shah Bokhari (at the present moment in gaol). 

(h) The Congress Party. A ” hang-over ” from partition. Represents minority 
interests in the Central Assembly. In effect this is a group of about ten Hindus 
from East Bengal. Has no political programme and opposes Government 
legislation as a matter of routine. 

Leader: Mr. Chattopadhya (Bengal). 
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LEADING ARTICLE, THE PAKISTAN TIMES, 

17 JANUARY 1952 

THE MAGHREB AND THE MIDDLE EAST 

The Churchill-Truman declaration on the Middle East, which rules out the 
possibihty of the U.S. remaining neutral in the Anglo-Egyptian conflict and 
which reaffirms the West’s desire to impose the Middle East Command on the 
States of that region, has evoked strong protests from the Egyptian opinion and the 
Press. A wave of disillusionment in regard to the sincerity of American demo¬ 
cratic professions has swept the Arab world and even those elements who used to 
favour a pro-American orientation of Middle East politics have been constrained 
to express their disappointment. The struggle between imperiahsm and newly 
awakened nationaUsm is the sharjpest in Egypt and it is in tnat country that the 
Anglo-American declaration of a complete identity of aims ” in the Middle East 
has been regarded as necessitating a reconsideration of basic policies. The popular 
reaction in other Arab States and in those lands wliich are directly under the 
imperialist sway cannot naturally be far different from that reported from Egypt. 
Mushm countries from Morocco in the West to Iran in the East are today engaged 
in a straight fight with Western imperialism over the question of national rights 
and complete independence. The effect of the Churchill-Truman declaration has 
been to warn them that they must cherish no illusions about the U,S.A. coming to their 
aid or becoming an ally in their bid to attain independence. The great upsurge 
of patriotic and nationalist sentiment in countries of Arab North Africa and the 
Middle East, which began in the post-war period, has now reached a stage which 
is of decisive importance for the realisation of national aspirations. Egypt and 
Iran, which arc in the forefront of the fight to banish colonialism, are making 
enormous sacrifices to achieve the laudable aims they have set themselves. With 
every fresh aggressive deed perpetrated by the British occupation forces in Egypt, the 
people renew their vows that they will rid their country of the unwanted presence of 
foreign troops. The past few months have witnessed an unprecedented awakening 
among the Sudanese people, who are determined to seek their national salvation, 
notwithstanding hypocritical expressions of British solicitude for Sudanese self- 
determination. Only the other day all Sudanese political parties agreed to set aside 
their differences to raise the demand unitedly that the Sudanese will about their 
future destiny, be ascertained by the holding of a free and unfettered plebiscite. 
It is not surprising that Britain, which has always exploited differences among the 
Sudanese, has not cared to take cognizance of this consensus of opinion. With 
the Iranian rejection of the scheme submitted by the American^controUed Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction, the Anglo-Iranian dispute has remained where it 
was. British intrigues and manoeuvres in Iran are, however, responsible for a fresh crisis 
leading to the Iranian demand for the closing down of all British Consulates in the country 
by January 21, An important new development is the suspension of U.S. military 
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“ aid ” to Iran following the Iranian Government’s refusal to accept the humiliating 
conditions that go with the so-called Mutual Security Pact. These conditions in effect 
require a prospective beneficiary to toe the American line in foreign policy, fulfil 
military obligations and use American “aid” in the manner indicated by 
American advisers and agencies. While Britain is making frantic efforts to retain 
its stranglehold over Middle East States where it has got economic, political and 
strategic stakes, France is no less eager to prevent its large North African Empire 
from falling to pieces. A reign of repression and terror has accordingly been 
established in Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia to suppress the freedom movement 
and to make it impossible for patriots to carry on the freedom struggle in a lawful 
manner. The antagonism between imperiahsm and the people’s urge for freedom 
is the sharpest in Algeria where France has been tenaciously pursuing its poHcy of 
cultural assimilation. The so-called constitutional reforms introduced by tlic 
metropohtan Power in these three countries have totally failed in their purpose of 
blunting the edge of the anti-imperialist movement. The latest reports indicate 
that a fresh crisis is brewing in Tunisia and two Tiuiisian Ministers have asked 
the U.N. Security Council to consider Tunisia’s appeal for independence following 
breakdown of negotiations with France. 

The freedom struggle of the peoples of North Africa and tlie Middle East has 
not failed to impress die world’s freedom-loving peoples. Now that this struggle 
has entered a critical phase it is but natural diat the imperiaHst offensive should be 
intensified. A situation has now arisen when to counter and defeat the plans of 
the forces of colonial slavery all Governments and peoples pledged to uphold the 
cause of national liberation should extend full support to die hard-pressed peoples 
of these colonial and semi-colonial countries. Tnis view is very widely shared 
in this country and there is a growing realisation of Pakistan’s moral and poUtical 
responsibility effectively to help the fighting peoples of the Middle East and the 
Maghreb. One wonders if the Pakistan Government are fully alive to the need of 
expressing their loyalties in this conflict in a more pronounced manner. 
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PORTUGUESE AND FRENCH TERRITORIES ON 
INDIAN SOIL 

The Portuguese territories in India arc three. They are 

Goa .... 541,000 

Daman .... 60,000 

Diu .... 19,000 

The settlement of Goa was established by Alfonso d’Albuquerque who at the 
head of 20 ships and 1200 men carried the small town by force in 1510, and 
founded a Christian city which by the middle of the i6th century had risen to 
become one of the most prosperous cities in all India. 

In March 1951, the Portuguese Government passed an amendment to their 
Colonial Act by which Colonies were to be renamed ** Overseas Provinces 
The Portuguese method has always tended towards an exaggeration of the French 
system by which the life and fortunes of the colonial population become merged 
in that of the metropolitan power. A visit to Goa is today in many respects 
identical to a visit to Portugal, and racially die Portuguese and Goans have become 
very intermixed. In May 1952 the Portuguese Minister for Overseas Territories, 
Sarmento Rodrigues, visited Goa and spoke publicly of the traditional friendship 
between Portugal and India and his country's desire to continue the policy of a 
good neighbour. His reiteration of the “ one nation ** theory in his country’s 
colonial policy failed to satisfy the Indian Press, and in particular angered The 
Hindu. 

The passage in the amendment to the Portuguese Act which called for Nehru’s 
caustic comment was one which spoke of Portugal’s historical mission of “ propa¬ 
gating the benefits of civilisation ” and the “ Exercise of moral influence deriving 
from Portuguese patronage Perhaps, he suggested, the people of Goa were 
now ready to forgo this beneficence? 

The small territory of Chandemagore near Calcutta which was formerly 
French held a referendum in June 1949, as a result of which under a Treaty signed 
in Paris in February 1951 it passed to India, most of the French Community then 
seeking their fortunes in Calcutta. Today only such evidence as the words 
**Patisserie” and “Cafe” on the shop fronts remains to remind the visitor of 
former days. 

The French territories remaining on Indian soil are 

Pondicherry . . . 220,000 

Karikal .... 70,000 

Mah6 .... 18,000 

Yanam .... 5,800 

Letters were exchanged between France and India concerning their future in 
June 1948. In March and April 1952 a delegation of neutral observers appointed 
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by the International Court of the Hague visited the territories. In their short 
stay the delegation came to the conclusion that so intense was tlie atmosphere in 
wliich polemics concerning the future of these territories were conductecl, that at 
present it was quite impossible to hold a fair referendum. On the one hand there 
was French official pressure- On the other hand there was aggressive Indian 
infiltration. This resulted in so-called pohtical parties which could command 
gangs of terrorists for purposes of intimidation. Such teams of goondas 
frequently changed masters and were used to attack pohtical adversaries at election 
time, selling their votes and services to the highest bidder. In addition Indian 
customs restrictions had resulted in much smuggling between Pondicherry and 
India, particularly in wine, with incidents on the mutual frontiers of a serious 
character. Until normal economic relations between India and the French 
enclaves were restored and until steps had been taken to ensure the exercise of the 
vote without mtimidation, a referendum to decide the choice as between a future 
witliin India or continuation with France would be useless. 

The attitudes of Portugal and France differ in that whereas the former refuses 
to recognise a modification of the status of her territories, the latter recognises 
India’s claims. Mr. Nehru has made it dear that while India will not resort to 
force, the claims will never be renounced. 
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KASHMIR 


Rulers of Kashmir 

1587. The Moghul Emperor Akbar. The State continued under Moghul 
control until 1752. 

Durani conquest. (Rule from Kabul.) 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh. (Sikh Rule.) 

Maharaja Gulab Singh \ 

Maharaja Ranbir Singh 
Maliaraja Per tap Smgh (^ 

Maharaja Hari Singh J 

Note.—Maharaja Hari Singh is the son of Raja Amar Singh, a brother of 
Maharaja Pertap Singh. 

2. Population 

Jammu Province ^ 

Kashmir Province 
Frontier District ^ 


1752. 

1819. 

1846. 

1857. 

1885. 

1925- 


Mohammedans 

1,215,676 

1,615,478 

270,093 


Non^Mohammedans ^ 

765,757 

II3»227 

41,385 


Total 

1,981,433 

1,728,705 

311,478 


3. Telegram sent from India to Pakistan which Effected the ** Ceasefire ** on 1st January 

1949 

From Ind Army Date Time 

To Pak Army 30 1710 

Top Secret 220835/MO3 

Bucher to Gracey. In view of political developments my Government 
thinks continuation of moves and countermoves too often due to misunder¬ 
standing accompanied by fire support. Seems senseless and wasteful in human 
life besides only tending to embitter feelings. My Government authorises 
me to state I will have tneir full support if I order Indian troops to remain in 
present positions and to cease fire. Naturally I cannot issue any such order 
until I have assurance from you that you arc in a position to take immediate 

^ Includes the Jagir of Poonch, administered by the Raja of Poonch as Jagirdar 
subject to the sovereignty of the Maliarda of Kashmir. 

* Consisted of Ladakh, Baltistan and the Gilgit Agency. Previous to August 
1947 the latter owed a limited loyalty to the Maharaja of Kashmir but was ad¬ 
ministered by a PoUtical Agent of the Government of India. The population is 
predominantly Shiah Moslem, but Eastern Ladakh includes some 40,000 Buddhists, 
who have declared their attachment to India. 

^ Includes approximately 807,000 Hindus and 66,000 Sikhs. Hindus are 
concentrated in and around Jammu. 
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reciprocal and effective action. Please reply most immediate. If you agree I 
shall send you by signal verbatim copies of any orders issued by me ana 'will 
expect you to do the same. 

{Sgd,) Shej Manekshaw 
Brig. 

Aaing C.G.S. 30th December 1948. 

4. Composition oj Gtirdaspur District. (1941 census) 

Moslem 


Telisil 

Hindus 

Sikhs 

Christians 

Mohant’- 

medans 

percentage 
of tehsil 

Gurdaspur . 

56,979 

76,695 

23,323 

I 7 I, 49 « 

52-1 

Batala . 

33,430 

116,413 

20,753 

209,277 

55-96 

Shakargarli . 

• 116,533 

20,573 

4,779 

149,600 

57-3 

Pathankot 

76,227 

7,580 

2,673 

59.548 

38-3 


5. Original Composition of the U.N.C.LP. 

. . /Minister Ricardo J. Siri. 

rgen ina [Minister Carlos A. Laguizaman. 

rAmbassador Va dc Kerchove. 

Belgium < Minister Egbert Graeffe. 

iMr. Harry Graeffe. 

^11 » . /Ambassador Joseph Korbel. 

Czcclioslovakiaj^^^^^^^j^^ Oldrich Chyle. 

[Minister Alferedo Lozano. 

[Mr. Hernando Samper. 

rAmbassador J. Klalir Huddle. 

United States < Mr. C. H. Oakes. 

iMinistcr Robert Macater 

All the chief Representatives with the exception of the Argentina representative 
were replaced during 1948 and 1949. 


Colombia 


6. The Azad Kashmir Government. 

The affairs of the Azad Kashmir Govermnent arc most involved. To under¬ 
stand the story we need to go back to 1938. Previous to tliat year Chaudhri 
Ghulam Abbas and Shcikli Abdullah had both been prominent in the leadership 
of the Moslem Conference. Outside influences had, however, been at work 
capturing their loyalties. Ghulam Abbas gradually turned to Mr. Jinnah and the 
Moslem League, Abdullah to Jawaharlal Nehru and the Indian Congress. Nor 
was Abdullah averse to an understanding in 1938 with Sir Gopalaswami Ayyangar, 
Prime Minister of the State. Years later Ayyangar was appointed head of the 
State Ministry in Delhi, when naturally his previous acquaintance with Abdullah 
would have stood him in good stead. 

In 1946 the leaders of both die two Kashmir pohtical organisations were in 
gaol, dicir common opposition to the Maharajahs Government providing the 
only element of agreement between them. It was during this time that Mohammed 
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Ibrahim, an unknown assistant District Advocate in the Maharaja’s Government, 
was given his opportunity of stepping into the vacuum and accepting die leader¬ 
ship of the Moslem Conference. It will be recalled that Abdullah was released in 
September 1947. Ghulam Abbas, however, was not to have his freedom until 
March 1948, by which time Ibrahim had come to be accepted by a large section 
of the Moslem Conference. Sheikh Abdullah appears to have made approaches 
to Ghulam Abbas after his release, but without success. Abbas found liis way over 
to the Pakistan side, and there followed some polite negotiation between him 
and the new Moslem Conference leader. Widi a gesture of magnanimity, 
Ibrahim surrendered the leadership to the former leader, Abbas accepting it with a 
similar gesture of appropriate reluctance. The exchange was not a success, and 
an arrangement was worked out by which throughout 1948 Abbas reassumed the 
titular head of the Moslem Conference, Ibrahim remaining the administrative 
head of the Government of Azad Kashmir. 

Throughout 1949 Abbas and Ibrahim continued to drift apart, largely through 
the enthusiasm of Abbas’s followers. The late Liaquat Ali Klian found a formula 
by which both leaders could call themselves Presidents, the Azad Government, 
however, being responsible to the Moslem Conference. It was as if a Cabinet 
was not responsible to Parliament as a whole, but to the particular Party in office. 
For a time this arrangement provided the answer. But in 1950 Abbas started 
to meddle in die administration, and the Pakistan Government found itself in the 
embarrassing position of a choice for its support between the rival leaders. 
Ibrahim resigned, and a new Government was formed. Ghulam Abbas took the 
title of Supreme Head of the Azad Government, Colonel Ah Ahmed Shah of 
Mirpur assuming the role of President. Tliis miderstanding was operative until 
December 1951. In the meanwhile Ibrahim’s supporters in Poonch had been 
making trouble. The Pakistan Government were again about to intervene and 
Liaquat Ah Khan was on the point of negotiation when he was assassinated. In 
December Abbas, discontented with the frustrations of political jealousy, resigned 
and announced his intention of "wididrawing from politics. Previously he had 
nominated Mir Waiz Mohammed Yusuf Shah as President of the Moslem Con¬ 
ference for the year. Yusuf had hitherto been more interested in rehgious 
speculation than pohtics. The Pakistan Government accordingly took advantage 
of the situation to ask Yusuf to form a Government, a task wliich he undertook 
in some sense of duty. At the present time he appears successfully to steer a 
caretaker Government at MuzzafFarabad, and he has support of refugees from 
Indian-held Kashmir. 

Whetlier or not Ghulam Abbas intends to re-enter the political contest remains 
to be seen. But his followers hardly seem inclined to allow his cause to lapse by 
default. From Lahore one of his lieutenants, Chaudhri Hamidullah, at the head 
of the Moslem Conference Plebiscite Board (M.C.P.B.), carries on a campaign of 
more zeal than discretion.^ The Indian Press have naturally been quick to draw 

^ The Pakistan Government set up an official Plebiscite Board to undertake 
research for future purposes. The original intention was that the M.C.P.B. was to 
work in liaison with the official organisation. Apart from the M.C.P.B. the 
Kashmir Moslem Conference has its representation in Pakistan. Its agents tend to 
drift away from their official function and join forces with those organisations which 
draw confidence from pictures of imaginative Islamic blocs of powerful dimensions 
(e.v. Lahore 23rd Jan. 1952. Sardar Mohd. Alam Khan. Resident, Lahore Circle, 
All-Jammu and Kashmir Moslem Conference. “ The only course before us and 
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attention to this trail of intrigue. Pakistan officials themselves sadly admit that 
the cause of Azad Kashmir has suffered tlirough the narrow ambitions of poor 
leaders. For myself, 1 could yet wish that some external influence could be 
exercised to bring Sheikh Abdullah to talk citlier with his former colleague 
Ghulam Abbas or the now approachable Mir Waiz Mohammed Yusuf Shah. 

the Moslems of Iran, Egypt, Morocco and Tunisia is to forge a united front against 
the Western imperialists who have always been using the Moslem countries for their 
imperialistic intrigues *'). 


U 






GLOSSARY 

OF INDIAN WORDS AND ABBREVIATIONS 


Achkan: long coat, closed at the collar. Usually black. Worn in tlie evening. 
Akali: lit. “ Eternal One **. Originally a Sikh devotee of Guru Govind Singh. 

Now the adopted title of Sikh nationalists. 

Akhand: unified, united. 

Auqaf: plural of IVaqf, meaning “ religious endowment 
Azaa: rrce. 

Azam: great. 

Bagh: garden. 

Baniya: a Hindu merchant. 

Bara Khana: lit. “ big dinner Hence, a feast. 

Batai: the old agricultural system of the East, by which the products of the land 
arc divided equally between landlord and tenant. 

Batti: a lamp. 

Bharat: the old Sanskrit word for the sub-Continent. Now adopted by India. 
Bharatiya Jan Sangh: Ht. “ National People’s Party ” . 

Chappattee: a thin form of pancake which is the basis of a meal all over the Sub- 
Continent. 

Chaprassi: an office messenger. 

Dal: party (Punjab). 

Dewan: Chief Minister. 

Dogra: a Hindu Rajput liill clan sprinkled along the Punjab-Kashmir border. 
Durbar: any public occasion on which authority meets the community it governs. 
Usually of a ceremonial nature. 

LN,A,: Indian National Army. Raised from Indian prisoners of war under 
Japanese patronage for operations against our armed forces in Burma. 

Jagir: a gift of land. 

Jagirdar: holder of a gift of land. 

Jana: people (Jan Sangh, People’s Society). 

Jehad: a war undertaken as a reUgious obligation. A holy war. 

Jirgah: a meeting of tribesmen on the North West Frontier. 

Khassadar: a Frontier tribesman paid by Government for local “protection” 
services. 

Khidmatgar: a table servant service). 

Khud-diosht: land cultivated by the owner {khud: self, kasht: cultivation). 
Kisan: peasant. 
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Lashkar: armed band. 

Madhya: central. “ Madhya Pradesh ’* was constituted a State out of twenty- 
two former Princely States of Central India, June 1948. 

Mahabharata: the great Hindu epic relating the struggle for power between the 
Panchalas and Pandavas, two peoples in the area around Delhi. Period about 
1000 B.C. 

Mahratta: martial Hindu clan of die Western Ghats, who under their great leader 
Siva-ji broke the power of the Moghuls in Southern India. 

Mahsud: tribal clan of West Waziristan. 

Malik: owner. 

Mullah: Moslem religious leader. 

N,D,A.: National Defence Academy (India). 

Panchayat: the ancient village Council of five. Now being revived and expanded 
to meet modem needs. 

Panth: The Sikh tradition and religion. 

Parishad: Assembly. 

Patel: the term for “ village headman ”, in Gujerat. Adopted often as a surname. 

Patwari: village official concerned with land administration. 

Pepsu: Patiala and East Punjab States Union. 

Pradesh: Province or State. 

Praja: subjects of a State or Ruler. {Praja Parishad: Assembly of subjects.) 

Purdah: curtain. 

Quaid: leader. (Quaid-i^Azam : Great Leader.) 

Rajpratnukh: Governor. 

Ramayana: the second of the great Hindu epics, concerned with the story of 
^ma and Sita. 

Ramzan: the Mohammedan month of fasting. Known also as the Roza 
Known as Ramadhan in the Middle East. 

Rashtrapatti: President. 

Rashtriya: National. 

R.S,S,S.: Rashtriya Sewam Sevak Sangh (National Self Service Society). 
Formerly a mihtant Hindu organisation. Now claims a background of 
social activity. 

Sahib: Sir. 

Sangh: Society or Association. 

Sari: dress of Indian women which falls gracefully down from the head, covers 
the body and is tucked in at the waist. 

Satyagraha: non-co-operation. 

Saurashtra: formerly tne name of the Kathiawar peninsula. The term was in use 
before a.d. 740. Megasthenes refers to the ” Orostrac ” who have been 
identified as the ” Saurashtras ”, a tribe inhabiting part of the Kathiawar 
area. 

Sepoy: soldier. 

Sewam Sevak: self service. 
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Shariat: Moslem Law. 

Sher: lion. (Sher’ 4 ^Kashmir: Lion of Kashmir.) 

Shri^ Sri: Hindu term of respect. Sir, Mr. 

Sikh: martial community which broke away from Hindu orthodoxy under their 
founder, Guru Nanak, in the fifteenth century. 

Sunna: traditions of the Holy Prophet, Mohammed. 

Suttee: the former practice of Hindu widows throwing themselves on the burning 
fimeral pyres of their husbands. 

Salami: Master. 

Tamasha: display, pubHc entertainment, festive occasion. 

Tehsil: sub-division of a District. 

Tehsildar: official in charge of a tehsil. 

Thana: PoHce station. 

Tonga: small two-wheeled conveyance pulled by a pony. 

Topee: European hat designed for sun-protection. Now falling into disuse. 

Uttar: North. 

U.P.: Uttar Pradesh ; Northern Provinces (formerly United Provinces). 

Vindl^a: the ancient name of the small mountainous system of central India 
from which the State, Vindhya Pradesh, takes its name. 

KC.O.; formerly Viceroy’s Commissioned Officer, now termed Junior 
Commissioned Officer (J.C.O.). 

Ziemindar: agricultural land owner. 

Zenana: the portion of a house reserved for women. 
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